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INTRODUCTION 



The Purpose of the Enquiry 



The introduction to and opening paragraphs of the Newsom Report^ set in 
relief the importance of the relationship created by the attitudes of parents, 
pupils and teachers towards secondary education. The first lines of this 
Report pose basic questions. 

'Boredom with everything school stands for, or enthusiasm? Conflict 
between school and home, or mutual support? Tongue-tied inadequacy, 
or social competence? What is the true picture of the educational 
situation of hundreds of thousands of young people to-day?' 

Questions concerning effective communication and good relationships 
between parents, pupils and teachers call for urgent consideration. The 
purpose of the enquiry, whose findings are given in the following pages, 
was to provide some evidence about current attitudes, at home and at 
school, which would focus and sharpen discussion on all the work schools 
do for their pupils. The enquiry's background was outlined in the Schools 
Council's Working Paper No. 2^: 

'The intended raising of the school leaving age to 1 6 in 1 970/71 marks a 
further stage along the road, mapped out in the Education Act of 1 944, 
leading to secondary education for all. This decision is a bold act of 
faith. It means retaining in school for a fifth year of secondary education 
some 60% more of the age group than now stay on voluntarily. The 
majority of those affected will have an aptitude for scholastic work which 
is average or below average. Some will come from homes which attach 
small value to extended schooling. For many vocational motivation will 
be weak ; it will be difficult to engage their interest and sense of relevance. 
Some will actively resent having to stay longer in school'. 

The success or failure of raising the school leaving age will hinge on the 
success of the attempt to engage pupils more closely throughout their new 
five-year course. Put at its lowest, the raising of the age could mean little 
more than the extension of a struggle between pupils who feel that school 
has little to offer to them and teachers who feel that they meet little other 
than boredom and resistance. Schools are, by contrast, likely to be most 
successful with those pupils who are supported by their parents and whose 
interest, motivation and sense of relevance are captured by the work they 
do. The attempt to achieve this can better be undertaken if the schools 

•'Half our Future', Report of the Central Advisory Council for Education (England), 
HMSO, 1963. 

^'Raising the school leaving age', HMSO, 1965. (page 1). 
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have more information about the attitudes of those involved. It was for 
this reason that the Secretary of State for Education and Science com- 
missioned on behalf of the Schools Council an enquiry by the Government 
Social Survey into the interests and motives of pupils between the ages of 
13-16 and their views of the adequacy of their preparation for adult life 
and work; the teachers^ knowledge of what is relevant to their pupils, and 
the parents' view of their own and the schools role in the education of 
their children. 

The Council stated in Working Paper No. 2 its belief that it could best help 
schools and local education authorities by making available in a convenient 
form information about the likely needs, expectations and educational 
problems of the pupils and by stimulating or sponsoring development work. 
This enquiry is the first of those described in Working Paper No. 2 to be 
completed and the Council is glad to publish the results in this report, the 
first in a new series of research findings. It is hoped that it will assist all 
those sharing in the education of pupils who 'will eventually become half 
the citizens of this country, half the workers, half the mothers and fathers 
and half the consumers'.! 

’'Half our Future' (page xiii). 



Muriel A. Stewart 

Chairman, Steering Committee B 

Edward L Britton 

Chairman, Sub-Committee on 
preparations for the raising of the 
school-leaving age 

The Schools Council 
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PART I DESIGN AND METHOD OF ENQUIRY 



(a) The samples covered in the survey 

1. In deciding which groups of people should be included in the survey 
there were three major considerations. The first was that the results were 
to be available well before 1 970, the proposed date for the raising of the 
school leaving age. This meant that the survey had to be limited to the 
most essential groups; these were thought to be teachers, young people 
and their parents. It was appreciated that other groups such as Youth 
Employment Officers and employers would certainly be affected by the 
raising of the school leaving age and would be much concerned with the 
ways in which the schools met this change. To have included them in the 
enquiry, however, would have jeopardised the timing of the whole project. 

2. A second consideration was that not only was it important to obtain 
information from 1 5 year old leavers about their attitudes to and expecta- 
tions from school, their interests, values and aims, but it was also important 
to be able to say in what ways 1 5 year old leavers resembled or differed 
from those who remained at school until they were 16 or 17, or older. 
Thirdly, in view of the amount of reorganisation taking place in secondary 
education it would have limited the generality of the findings if the survey 
had been restricted to certain types of school, for example those classified 
as secondary modern or comprehensive at the time of the enquiry. These 
two latter considerations led to the decision that the survey should cover 
cross-sections of all young people, whatever their ages of leaving school, 
from all types of maintained schools. 

3. It was clearly of importance also to be able to show how young people s 
views and aims change as they become older and are faced with different 
experiences and new decisions to be made. Accordingly the survey covered 
cross-sections of young people at four different stages of their lives. 

(i) The third year at secondary school. These pupils were 13 or 14 years 
old. As the investigation was carried out in the Spring term and Easter 
holiday they had another year at school before reaching the point at 
which they could leave at the statutory minimum age. 

(ii) The fourth year at secondary school. These pupils were 1 4 or 1 5 years 
old. As pupils who leave school at the statutory minimum age are not 
permitted to leave at the end of the Christmas term the majority of 15 
year old leavers from this category were on the point of leaving or had 
just left at the time of the survey. 
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(iil) The fifth year at secondary school for those who stayed at school 
beyond the age of 15; the first year out of school for those who left at 15. 
Thes6 w6re 15 or 16 yoars old in tha main. 

(iv) The ages of 19 or 20. Those born between 1 st September 1 945 and 
31 St August 1 947. Their ages at the time of interview ranged from almost 
1 9 to almost 21 . These older leavers would have had some experience of 
life after school, of work, further education and possibly of marriage 
and of setting up homes of their own. 

The first three categories are termed the youngsters sample or the 1 3 to 
16 year olds. These are the age groups with which the Newsom report is 
concerned. The fourth cross-section is referred to as the 1 9 to 20 year olds. 

4. A two-stage procedure was used for selecting the samples of youngsters, 
19 to 20 year olds, parents and teachers (details are given in Appendix 1 ). 
In the first stage a random sample was taken of 1 50 maintained schools in 
England and Wales. (One of these schools was not used as it only took 
pupils from the ages of 11 to 13. Six others were replaced for reasons 
given in Appendix 1.) Within these 149 schools random samples were 
drawn to give totals of 4,825 13 to 16 year old pupils and ex-pupils and 
4,852 19 to 20 year olds. The parents included in the enquiry were those 
of the 1 3 to 1 6 year old pupils and ex-pupils. The sample of teachers was 
drawn from the same schools with the exception that grammar schools and 
those technical schools which had virtually no 1 5 year old leavers were 
excluded. This left 111 schools from which the heads and a sample of 
1,393 other full-time teachers were selected. Part-time teachers were 
excluded as many were likely to be much less involved than full-time 
teachers in the development of the whole school curriculum and not just 
that of their own teaching subjects. Although full details of the sampling 
procedure are given in Appendix 1 , it needs to be said here that the method 
used for selecting the schools results in a relatively higher proportion of 
larger than smaller schools being included. Within each school approxi- 
mately 33 of the 1 3 to 1 6 year old pupils and 1 4 teachers were selected. This 
sampling design gave a correct national sample of young people and it had 
two important advantages — ^first, the views of pupils and teachers in large 
schools were not represented by only a few examples of such schools; 
second, equal numbers of interviews were conducted in each area which 
considerably reduced the cost of interviewing, it means however that the 
sample of headteachers (but not of other teachers) gives somewhat more 
weight to the views of heads in large than in small schools and this needs 
to be borne in mind in considering the results. It could well be argued 
that their views should in fact carry more weight as their decisions affect 
a larger number of teachers and pupils. 

(b) The method of enquiry 

5. The survey was carried out by means of individual interviews using the 
structured questionnaires which are reproduced in Appendix 2. Besides 
the interviews, assessments of the youngsters were made by teachers and 
information about the schools was collected from the heads and from 
Department of Education and Science records. The broad purpose of the 
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enquiry was to provide information which would help in the consideration 
of ways in which secondary education could be made moi^e relevant to 
the needs and interests of the sort of pupils who at that time intended 
to leave school at 1 5 but in 1 970 would have to stay to 16. In practice of 
course the investigation could only examine a limited number of the topics 
which are of importance in this connection and one of the mam problems 
in the early stages was to decide which were of greatest relevance and, 
equally important, could be studied satisfactorily in a survey. I" the pre- 
liminary stages the Social Survey research staff visited a variety of schools 
in different areas and discussed the project with the heads, other teachers, 
pupils, former pupils and parents. In addition Social Survey interviewers 
carried out exploratory unstructured interviews with approximately 60 
youngsters and parents and 30 teachers. It was realised very soon that 
LorLtion from the pupils needed to be obtained by individual interviews 
and not by the more economical method of self-completion questionnaires 
as it was clear from talking to 1 5 year old leavers that many found reading 
and writing difficult or boring but were very ready to give their opinions 
fn an interview. On the basis of this exploratory work pilot questionnaires 
were devised and were then tried out in interviews with approximately 100 
each of youngsters, parents and teachers and about 200 1 9 to 20 ve^o'^ 
Throughout the enquiry the Social Survey research staff were guided by the 
Schools Council Sub-Committee on preparations for the raising of the 
school leaving age. They also worked closely with a serving teacher 
seconded to the Schools Council's staff. Miss Jean Rudduck, who 
assisted very greatly in the development of the questionnaires and in 
deciding which were the most fruitful topics to include in them. 

6 It was decided that the most valuable topics on which to conceritrate 
were what teachers, 15 year old leavers and parents considered should be 
the main functions of secondary schools and the ways '" "h, oh they 
thought that school curricula and school life in general should develop to 
meet the needs of the kind of pupils who would be affected by the raising 
of the school leaving age. In addition it was thought of irnportance to 
collect information about the lives led by these youngsters, foeir occupa- 
tions, values, spare time activities and interests and home circumstances. 
There seemed to be less value irr attempting to describe existing curricu a 
as schools were changing rapidly, both in curricula 

time of the survey, partly in preparation for the raising of the school leaving 
age and partly as a consequence of the movement towards comprehenswe 
education at the secondary stage. It needs to be emphasised, therefore, that 
although little reference is made in this report to changes taking place m 
the schools, much is already going on, for instance, in experiments wi 
new types of courses which disregard traditional subject and class barriers 
in the introduction of schemes aimed at increasing parental contacts with 
the schools and in the development of the school's role in advising and 
informing pupils about carears. 

7. The interviews with teachers, parents and 13 to 16 year olds were 
carried out during the period 9 February to 13 May 1966 by Social Survey 
interviewers. The majority of heads and other teachers were interviewed 
at school. The parents were Interviewed in their own homes. As it is 
extremely difficult to carry out a structured interview with two people 
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together, but on the other hand to have interviewed fathers and mothers 
separately would have greatly increased the cost of the survey, a decision 
had to be made about which parent to interview. There was no conclusive 
evidence that interviews with fathers would have been more valuable and 
since in general mothers spend more time at home and are easier to contact 
it was decided to interview the mother whenever possible. 

8. In the preliminary stages much of the interviewing of the 1 3 to 1 6 year 
olds had been in the youngsters' own homes as it had been thought that 
they might talk more freely about school if they were not actually in it. It 
was clear however that in many homes, and particularly those of 15 year 
old leavers, the interviewing situation was very unsatisfactory. Frequently 
the only place where the youngster could be seen was in the one living 
room in the presence of other members of the family or friends and often 
with television on throughout the interview. The alternative of arranging 
interviewing accommodation elsewhere than in the school or home was 
rejected because of the risk that youngsters might not come for interview 
if much effort was required from them. As far as possible then, the inter- 
views with the 1 3 to 1 6 year olds were carried out in the schools. Members 
of staff were not present during the interviews and the interviewers were 
careful to spend some time chatting to each youngster to put him or her 
at ease before starting the interview. In all cases the interviewers visited 
the parents and obtained their permission before contacting any of the 13 
to 1 6 year olds. A few of the schools were too overcrowded to accommo- 
date the interviews and a few parents would only permit their children to be 
interviewed at home. In these circumstances the interviews were carried 
out in the homes. All those who had left school were interviewed at home. 
The interviews with 1 9 to 20 year olds were conducted for the Social 
Survey by the British Market Research Bureau. They took place over the 
period 1 July to 23 September 1966. 

9. The proportions of interviews achieved in each of the samples are 
given in the table below, together with the most common lengths of time 
the interviews took. 



Interview achievement and most common length of interview 



Sample Interview achievement Most common 

Number Interviews length of 

interviewed achieved as interview 

percentage of 
initial sample 



Teachers (incl. heads) 


1489 


99% 


approximately 1 hr. 


Parents 


4546 


94% 


approximately 1 hr. 


13 to 16 year olds 


4618 


96% 


approximately J hr. 


19 to 20 year olds 


3421 


71% 


approximately 1 hr. 



The lower percentage of interviews achieved among the 1 9 to 20 year olds 
was expected as the last known addresses which the schools were able to 
supply were often very much out of date. A detailed analysis is given in 
Appendix 1 of the losses on this sample. The majority were not traceable 
from the addresses known to the school. Only 5% of the sample refused to 
be interviewed. 

4 
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(C) The general plan of analysis 

10 The first aim of the analysis was to see in what ways 15 year old 
leavers resembled and differed from older leavers intheir attitudes toschool, 
their needs, interests and aspirations. Accordingly the information from the 
interviews with the youngsters and with the 19 to 20 year olds was 
analysed throughout by the expected age of leaving school in the case o 
those still at school, and for those who had left, the actual leaving age. 
Separate analyses were made for the two sexes. The parents answers 
were analysed by the school leaving age and sex of the interviewed child. 

1 1 . Within the sex and leaving age groups further analyses were made to 
see whether each leaving-age group appeared to be fairly homogeneous 
within itself or whether differing sub-groups could be identified. For 
example, did boy 15 year old leavers all tend to hold similar views or, 
within this group, did the more able have different aims arid interests from 
the less able? Were there social class differences in attitudes to educa ion 
over and above school leaving age differences ? For this second stage of the 
analysis the main variables used which were common to the youngsters, 
19 to 20 year olds and parents samples were social class and area of the 
country. Variables which applied to the youngsters sample only were year 
at school and assessments by teachers of the pupils' ability In the case of 
the 19 to 20 year olds only, their employment situation and VN/hether they 
had taken any further education were also considered. 

1 2. The information from the teachers sample was first analysed according 
to whether they were heads or teachers. The answers of teachers other 
than heads were further analysed by their main teaching subject, their age, 
the area of the country in which the school was situated and the proportion 
of pupils staying on at school beyond the minimum leaving age. 

13. Brief descriptions follow of these main variables used in the analysis. 

(i) Age of leaving school. For those still at school this was the age at which 
they expected they would leave school. For those who had left it was 
the actual age at which they left their last secondary school. For most ot 
the analysis the school leaving age was divided into three categones, 1 , 
1 6 and 17 or over. Only 3% of pupils were not able to give a precise age 
at which they were most likely to leave school and the maprjty of these 
thought that it would be over 15-they have been included in the 16 
years of age category. The proportions of the samples falling into eac 

leaving age category were ; 



13 to 16 year olds 










Expected or actual age of 
leaving school 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 




15 

16 

1 7 or over 


% 

43 

30 

27 


% 

45 

33 

22 


% 

44 

31 

24 




Total percentages 

Base ; All 1 3 to 1 6 year olds 


100 

(2270) 


100 

(2348) 


. 100 
(4618) 
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For analysis by sex and age of leaving school the numbers were small 
in categories 1, 2 and 3 for the 15 year old leavers so these have been 
combined. Similarly categories 5 and 6 are combined for those staying 
on at school beyond 1 5. 

(vi) 19 to 20 year olds— Employment situation. This was whether the 
person was in full-time employment or not and for those in full-time 
paid employment the occupational field in which he or she was working. 
The categories were : 

Those not in full-time paid employment 

(1 ) In full-time study or about to start course. 

(2) Looking after home and family. 

(3) Unemployed, for reasons other than 1 or 2, or in temporary or part- 

time employment. 

Those in full-time paid employment (other than temporary jobs) 

(4) Service occupations involving dealing with people, e.g. hairdressers, 

shop assistants, bus conductors. 

(5) Manufacturing and engineering occupations, e.g. factory work, 

motor car maintenance, building construction trades. 

(6) Clerical and office work, e.g. secretaries, typists, punch card 

operators, book-keepers. 

(7) Farming, forestry, fishing, working with animals. 

(8) Professional, semi-professional work of a kind which involves 
dealing with people, e.g. teachers, nurses, administrators, managers, 
barristers. 

(9) Semi-professional, technical — on the whole necessitating less 
dealing with people than category 8, e.g. draughtsmen, pharmacists, 
laboratory technicians, chemists. 

(1 0) Armed forces, police, fire service. 

(11) Other occupations. 

(vii) 19 to 20 year olds — Whether further education undertaken. The 
purpose of analysis by this variable was to compare the aims and views 
of those who had finished with education on leaving school with those 
who had tried to further their education after school. Studying for a 
qualification or examination was taken as the criterion rather than 
attending classes because the former was thought to show some 
positive aim while the latter might have been a matter of compulsory 
day release. The two categories were : 

(1 ) Since leaving school had studied or was studying for a qualification 
or examination, whether the course had been completed or not. 

(2) No qualifications or examinations studied for since leaving school. 

(viii) Teachers— Main teaching subject. This applied only to those who 
were not heads. It was the subject which he or she was teaching mainly 
that school year. There were nine categories of subjects which were 
also combined into four broader areas as follows: 
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Subjects 



Percentage Subject Percentage 

of teachers Group of teachers 



(1) English 


19"( 


(1 ) English and 


22 


(2) Foreign languages 




languages 




(3) History, geography, social 








studies, current affairs 


121 


^ (2) Humanities 


16 


(4) Religious instruction 








(5) Mathematics 

(6) Science, including biology and 


12^ 


>. (3) Science 


23 


rural studies 


1lJ 






(7) Practical subjects taught to boys 








mainly (woodwork, metalwork, 
engineering, workshop practice, 
technical drawing) 


lO-'j 






(8) Practical subjects taught to girls 








mainly (cookery, housecraft, 
mothercraft, hygiene, needlework. 




(4) Practical 




commercial subjects, typing, 
shorthand) 


10 


>- subjects 


39 


(9) Practical-expressive subjects 








(art, handicrafts, music, 
physical education, games) 


19> 






Total percentages 


100 




100 


Base : All teachers (1378) 




(1378) 



14. The inter-relationships between some of these main variables are 
interesting and need to be borne in mind in considering the findings of this 
enquiry. In Tables 1 C.1 to 6 at the end of this chapter are shown for the 
sample of 13 to 16 year olds the relationship between age of leaving 
school, sex, year at school, judged ability, area of the country, social class 
and also type of school. As would be expected age of leaving school was 
very closely associated with type of school attended and with teachers' 
assessment of academic ability but it was not however quite so markedly 
related to social class. By type of school the proportions expecting to 
leave at 1 5 ranged from 3% of grammar school pupils to 64% of secondary 
moderns. It seems of importance to consider this in another way as well 
and to realise that, while 83% of the 1 5 year old leavers were in secondary 
modern schools, so also were 55% of those expecting to stay at school to 
1 6 and 13% of those expecting to stay to 17 or over. 

15. Within the ability categories 15 year old leavers formed 1% of those 
who were thought capable of passing GCE at A level and the proportion 
increased steadily to reach 88% among those who were not considered 
capable of taking any CSE subjects. If it is considered of great importance 
that youngsters who have the ability should take one or more subjects in 
the main public examinations before leaving school, then it is serious that 
approximately half of those leaving school before the main examination 
year could probably have achieved at least one subject in CSE or some 
higher standard. However only 1 0% of the 1 5 year old leavers were thought 
capable of passing one or more subjects at GCE level. It is of great relevance 
to the purpose of this enquiry however that this still leaves almost half of 

9 
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For analysis by sex and age of leaving school the numbers were small 
in categories 1, 2 and 3 for the 15 year old leavers so these have been 
combined. Similarly categories 5 and 6 are combined for those staying 
on at school beyond 1 5. 

(vi) 19 to 20 year olds — Employment situation. This was whether the 
person was in full-time employment or not and for those in full-time 
paid employment the occupational field in which he or she was working. 
The categories were : 

Those not in full-time paid employment 

(1 ) In full-time study or about to start course. 

(2) Looking after home and family. 

(3) Unemployed, for reasons other than 1 or 2, or in temporary or part- 

time employment. 

Those in full-time paid employment (other than temporary jobs) 

(4) Service occupations involving dealing with people, e.g. hairdressers, 

shop assistants, bus conductors. 

(5) Manufacturing and engineering occupations, e.g. factory work, 

motor car maintenance, building construction trades. 

(6) Clerical and office work, e.g. secretaries, typists, punch card 

operators, book-keepers. 

(7) Farming, forestry, fishing, working with animals. 

(8) Professional, semi-professional work of a kind which involves 
dealing with people, e.g. teachers, nurses, administrators, managers, 
barristers. 

(9) Semi-professional, technical— on the whole necessitating less 
dealing with people than category 8, e.g. draughtsmen, pharmacists, 
laboratory technicians, chemists. 

(10) Armed forces, police, fire service. 

(11) Other occupations, 

(vii) 19 to 20 year olds — Whether further education undertaken. The 
purpose of analysis by this variable was to compare the aims and views 
of those who had finished with education on leaving school with those 
who had tried to further their education after school. Studying for a 
qualification or examination was taken as the criterion rather than 
attending classes because the former was thought to show some 
positive aim while the latter might have been a matter of compulsory 
day release. The two categories were ; 

(1 ) Since leaving school had studied or was studying for a qualification 
or examination, whether the course had been completed or not. 

(2) No qualifications or examinations studied for since leaving school. 

(viii) Teachers— Main teaching subject. This applied only to those who 
were not heads. It was the subject which he or she was teaching mainly 
that school year. There were nine categories of subjects which were 
also combined into four broader areas as follows ; 
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Subjects 


Percentage 
of teachers 


Subject 

Group 


Percentage 
of teachers 


(1) English 

(2) Foreign languages 


19l 

3J 


> 


(1) English and 
languages 


22 


(3) History, geography, social 
studies, current affairs 


12 "! 




(2) Humanities 


16 


(4) Religious instruction 


4J 


h 






(5) Mathematics 

(6) Science, including biology and 
rural studies 


12^ 

11. 


>- 


(3) Science 


23 


(7) Practical subjects taught to boys 
mainly (woodwork, metalwork, 
engineering, workshop practice, 
technical drawing) 


10-^ 








(8) Practical subjects taught to girls 
mainly (cookery, housecraft, 
mothercraft, hygiene, needlework, 
commercial subjects, typing, 
shorthand) 


10 


>■ 


(4) Practical 
subjects 


39 


(9) Practical-expressive subjects 
(art, handicrafts, music, 
physical education, games) 


19. 








Total percentages 


100 






100 


Base : All teachers (1378) 






(1378) 



14. The inter-relationships between some of these main variables are 
interesting and need to be borne in mind in considering the findings of this 
enquiry. In Tables 1 C.1 to 6 at the end of this chapter are shown for the 
sample of 13 to 16 year olds the relationship between age of leaving 
school, sex, year at school, judged ability, area of the country, social class 
and also type of school. As would be expected age of leaving school was 
very closely associated with type of school attended and with teachers' 
assessment of academic ability but it was not however quite so markedly 
related to social class. By type of school the proportions expecting to 
leave at 1 5 ranged from 3% of grammar school pupils to 64% of secondary 
moderns. It seems of importance to consider this in another way as well 
and to realise that, while 83% of the 1 5 year old leavers were in secondary 
modern schools, so also were 55% of those expecting to stay at school to 
1 6 and 1 3% of those expecting to stay to 17 or over. 

15. Within the ability categories 15 year old leavers formed 1% of those 
who were thought capable of passing GCE at A level and the proportion 
increased steadily to reach 88% among those who were not considered 
capable of taking any CSE subjects. If it is considered of great importance 
that youngsters who have the ability should take one or more subjects in 
the main public examinations before leaving school, then it is serious that 
approximately half of those leaving school before the main examination 
year could probably have achieved at least one subject in CSE or some 
higher standard. However only 1 0% of the 1 5 year old leavers were thought 
capable of passing one or more subjects at GCE level. It is of great relevance 
to the purpose of this enquiry however that this still leaves almost half of 
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the 1 5 year old leavers who, in the views of their teachers, did not have the 
academic ability even to take CSE in one subject below grade 1 , 

1 6. In the social class groups it is perhaps surprising that as many as 21 % 
of those with fathers in professional, technical or managerial occupations 
expected to leave at 1 5 and encouraging that 43% of the children of semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers expected to stay longer at school. But of 
greater pertinence to the consideration of curricula of more relevance to 
the needs and aims of the pupils who will be affected by the raising of 
the school leaving age is the fact that 81 % of them came from homes of 
manual workers. There was a fairly close association between ability and 
social class (Table 1 C.3) but when each social class group was considered 
separately and a comparison was then made between ability and school 
leaving age (Table I C.4) a slight tendency was found for youngsters of 
the same academic level to be more likely to leave at 1 5 if their fathers were 
in manual rather than in non-manual occupations. It must be borne in mind 
that the term 'ability' here certainly does not mean innate intelligence. 
These youngsters were assessed at an age by which home and school 
circumstances could have had a marked effect on innate potential (see 'The 
Home and the School', J. W. B. Douglas, 1 964) and the type of assessment 
used, that is the capacity to achieve certain standards in examinations, 
would have reflected the cumulative effect of these circumstances. 

17. An obvious consideration in deciding whether the school leaving age 
should be raised is that traditional attitudes towards age of leaving school 
may result in some areas of the country having smaller resources of well 
educated manpower than others and more youngsters having less good 
chances of obtaining satisfactory jobs. In this enquiry pupils in the south 
were assessed by their teachers as slightly more academically able than 
those in the midlands or north (Table 1 C.5). It is very likely however that 
where tradition is against pupils staying on at school teachers will have a 
lower expectation of their academic capabilities. This is borne out by the 
larger than expected increases in 0 and A level passes that have accom- 
panied the trend for pupils to stay longer at school. When each area was 
considered separately a tendency was found among boys of equal ability 
for those in the south to stay at school longer than those in the north and 
midlands (Table 1 C.6). This was particularly true amongst those capable 
of taking CSE in one or two subjects below grade 1 . The north is in general 
a less affluent part of the country than the midlands or the south and this 
has contributed to the tradition of leaving school as soon as possible. Also 
related is the fact that a higher proportion of boys in the north take ap- 
prenticeships (see Section 111, chapter 1). In the richer midlands on the 
other hand opportunities of obtaining well paid jobs have encouraged 
boys to leave at 15. For girls there were no clear area differences in the 
proportions leaving at 15 within the various ability levels. 

1 8. It will be remembered that 15 year old leavers in the eldest age cross- 
section among the 13 to 16 year olds had in fact already left school. 
They formed 51% of this age cross-section (those who were not interviewed 
but had left school at 15 are included in this figure). The proportion of 
fourth year pupils who thought that they would leave at 1 5 was 48%, 
that is a little lower than the proportion who had actually left the previous 
year. Among the third year pupils however the proportion who expected to 
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leave at 15 was only 36%. While there has been a continuous increase 
in the proportion staying beyond the age of 15 it seems improbable 
that the difference would be so large between these two age cross- 
sections. The implication is that at the end of their third year or early in 
their fourth year the attitude of many pupils towards school changes 
markedly or that circumstances outside or inside the school prevent those 
who wish to from staying on. 

19. Before presenting the results of this enquiry it is necessary to say a 
little more about the teachers, other than heads, who were interviewed, to 
show from what range of experience they were speaking. Almost three- 
quarters were teaching pupils of all or most levels of ability in the school 
more or less equally. 9% were mainly teaching the least able pupils. Only 
7% had had no experience of teaching the average or least able pupils in 
that particular school. Over threequarters were in charge of a form, over 
half were in charge of third, fourth or fifth year forms. Rather fewer teachers 
of practical than of other subjects had form responsibilities. Almost two 
thirds had been teaching for three years or longer in the sampled school, 
only 7% had taught for less than one year in all. The type of professional 
training undergone by the largest number (60%) was the two or three year 
course. 14% had taken degrees and a year's professional training. 5% had 
degrees only. The subject area with the highest proportion of graduate 
teachers was humanities, 34%, while the practical subject area had the 
lowest, 6%. (Over half the heads had degrees and professional training). 

1 5% were not teaching as their main subject the subject in which they had 
specialised. The proportion rose to approximately a quarter among those 
who were mainly teaching English and mathematics. Well over half were 
teaching at least one other subject besides their main subject. The majority 
of the girls' practical subject teachers were taking housecraft and cookery ; 
only a few were taking commercial subjects. Probably the latter subjects 
were in the main taken by part-time teachers and these were not included 
in the enquiry. 59% of the teachers were men. The majority were teaching 
both boys and girls, a fifth were teaching boys only and another fifth girls 
only. The average age was a little below 40. Those taking practical subjects 
were youngest on average, with humanities teachers coming next. English 
teachers had the highest average age. Two thirds were married, over 
threequarters of the men and half of the women, and over half of those 
who were married had children of their own. 

20. The information from this survey is presented in two sections. Section II, 
'The schools', gives the views of the different groups, teachers, parents, 
youngsters and 19 to 20 year olds, on what should be the functions and 
objectives of the schools and on the value and interest of the subjects 
taught in them. It discusses the problems and opportunities which teachers 
foresaw with the raising of the school leaving age and the help they would 
like. It also considers the questions of careers help in schools and relations 
between homes and schools. Section III, 'Fifteen year old leavers and the 
lives they lead', gives information on their values, interests and spare time 
activities. It examines their aims in life, their further education, the jobs 
they hope for and those they actually get. In addition it considers their 
home background, their school experience and their attitudes to school. 

21. The Government Social Survey would like to express very warm 
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thanks to all those who took part in this enquiry, to the heads, teachers, 
parents, pupils and former pupils who gave so much time and thought to 
the interviews and to other members of the school staff who greatly 
assisted their interviewers. They would like to record their great apprecia- 
tion of the advice and assistance given throughout by Miss Jean Rudduck 
and Mr Clive Priestley of the Schools Council staff. They would also like 
to thank Miss M.A, Stewart and Mr G.M. Anstis, J.P. (nominated by the 
Schools Council Sub-Committee on preparations for the raising of the 
school leaving age) and Miss S.D. Wood and Mr W.H. Dinsley, J.P. 
(nominated by the Schools Council Steering Committee B) for their help 
in reading and commenting on the draft of the report. 

Notes: (1 ) In all the tables in this report, precentages have been rounded to 
the nearest whole number and so do not always add to exactly 
100 . 

(2) Since in 110 cases interviews were obtained with youngsters 
but not with their parents the base for the percentages and 
tables deriving from information from the parents' questionnaire 
is reduced to 4508. 

(3) At the top left hand corner of each table is shown the sample 
from which the information presented in the table was obtained, 
that is whether it was from the teachers, parents, 1 3 to 1 6 year 
olds or 1 9 to 20 year olds sample. 
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13 — ^16 year olds Table I C.1 

Age of leaving school and sex, analysed by year at s chool, type of school, judged ability, area of country and social class 





Boys 












Girls 












Total 






15 




16 




17/18 




15 




16 




17/18 


i 






Year at School 


No: 


% 


No: 


% 


No; 


% 


No: 


% 


No: 


% 


No: 


% 


No: 


% 


3rd year 


270 


28 


279 


41 


229 


37 


301 


28 


278 


36 


220 


42 


1577 


34 


4th year 


366 


38 


214 


31 


194 


32 


394 


37 


249 


32 


149 


29 


1566 


34 


5th year of left school 


338 


35 


188 


28 


192 


31 


363 


34 


246 


32 


148 


29 


1475 


32 


Type of School 


No : 


% 


No: 


% 


No: 


% 


No: 


% 


No: 


% 


No: 


i 

% 


No : 


% 


Grammar 


16 


2 


136 


20 


401 


65 


13 


1 


162 


21 


348 


67 


1076 


23 


Comprehensive 


53 


5 


68 


10 


50 


8 


74 


7 


68 


9 


49 


9 


362 


8 


Technical 


12 


1 


39 


6 


41 


7 


6 


1 


46 


6 


18 


3 


162 


4 


Secondary modern 


819 


84 


390 


57 


82 


13 


868 


82 


415 


54 


67 


13 


2641 


57 


Other (bi- or multilateral 






























etc.) 


74 


8 


48 


7 


41 


7 


97 


9 


82 


11 


35 


7 


377 


8 


Judged ability — 


No: 


% 


No: 


% 


No: 


% 


No; 


% 


No: 


% 


No: 


% 


No: 


% 


considered by teachers to 






























be capable of: 






























GCE A level 


4 


— 


52 


8 


264 


43 


3 


— 


55 


7 


212 


41 


590 


13 


GCE 0 level or CSE grade 1 






























in 3 or more subjects 


24 


2 


182 


27 


211 


34 


33 


3 


223 


29 


182 


35 


855 


18 


GCE 0 level or CSE grade 1 






























in 1 or 2 subjects 


60 


6 


137 


20 


64 


10 


81 


8 


133 


17 


43 


8 


518 


11 


CSE in 3 or more subjects 






























but below grade 1 


159 


16 


147 


22 


21 


3 


187 


18 


186 


24 


24 


5 


724 


16 


CSE in 1 or 2 subjects but 






























below grade 1 


184 


20 


76 


11 


12 


2 


221 


21 


92 


12 


14 


3 


609 


13 


Less able 


461 


47 


59 


9 


10 


2 


425 


40 


43 


6 


6 


1 


1004 


22 


Not known 


72 


7 


28 


4 


33 


5 


108 


10 


41 


5 


36 


7 


318 


7 


Area of Country 


No : 


% 


No: 


% 


No: 


% 


No; 


% 


No: 


% 


No: 


% 


No: 


% 


Metropolitan 


43 


4 


114 


17 


126 


20 


131 


12 


163 


21 


89 


17 


666 


14 


South 


228 


23 


177 


26 


134 


22 


227 


22 


164 


21 


108 


21 


1038 


22 


Midlands 


302 


31 


168 


25 


156 


25 


267 


25 


170 


22 


130 


25 


1193 


26 


North 


345 


35 


196 


29 


156 


25 


362 


34 


229 


30 


147 


28 


1435 


31 


Wales 


56 


6 


26 


4 


43 


7 


71 


7 


47 


6 


43 


8 


286 


6 


Social Class 


No; 


% 


No: 


% 


No: 


% 


No: 


% 


No; 


% 


No : 


% 


No: 


% 


1 and II 


93 


10 


146 


21 


215 


35 


79 


7 


118 


15 


179 


35 


830 


18 


III Non-manual 


55 


6 


79 


12 


80 


13 


62 


6 


90 


12 


75 


14 


441 


10 


111 Manual 


466 


48 


295 


43 


204 


33 


479 


45 


348 


45 


169 


33 


1961 


42 


IV and V 


308 


32 


141 


21 


100 


16 


396 


37 


196 


25 


86 


17 


1227 


27 


Not known 


52 


5 


20 


3 


16 


3 


42 


4 


21 


3 


8 


2 


159 


3 


Total 


974 


100 


681 


100 


615 


100 


1058 


100 


773 


100 


517 


100 


4618 


100 
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^3 16 year olds Table I C.4 



Judged ability, analysed by social class and age of leaving school 



Age of leaving school 


Judged ability— considered by teachers to be capable of: 
GCEA GCEO GCEO CSE in 3 

level level or level or or more 

CSE grade CSE grade subjects 

1 in 3 1 in 1 but below 

or more or 2 grade 1 

subjects subjects 


CSE ini 
or 2 

subjects 
but below 
grade 1 


Less able 






Social Classes 1 and 11— Professional, managerial and technical 








% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




17/18 


85 


56 


35 


11 


3 


3 




16 


16 


41 


47 


52 


32 


23 




15 


— 


3 


18 


37 


65 


74 




Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


ICO 




Base: 13— 16 year olds 
















of S.C. 1 and 11 


(242) 


(201) 


(88) 


(100) 


(71) 


(62) 






Social Class 111— Non-manual— Clerical and minor supervisory 








% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




17/18 


86 


40 


10 


9 


8 


2 




16 


13 


55 


64 


54 


41 


8 




15 


1 


5 


26 


36 


51 


90 




Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




Base: 13— 16 year olds 
















of S.C. Ill non-manual 


(87) 


(119) 


(39) 


(66) 


(49) 


(52) 







Social Class 111 


1 — Skilled manual 










% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


17/18 


73 


41 


18 


6 


3 


2 


16 


24 


51 


53 


42 


26 


11 


15 


2 


8 


29 


52 


71 


87 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base : 1 3 — 1 6 year olds 








* 






of S.C. Ill manual 


(166) 


(363) 


(250) 


(313) 


(286) 


(451) 




Social Classes IV and V- 


-Semi-skilled and unskilled manual 








% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


17/18 


79 


49 


16 


4 


6 


1 


16 


19 


42 


49 


47 


26 


8 


15 


2 


9 


35 


49 


68 


91 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base : 1 3 — 1 6 year olds 














of S.C. IV and V 


(84) 


(148) 


(128) 


(223) 


(186) 


(381) 



Note: This table omits those for whom there was no information on ability and, or fathers' occupation. 
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13— ie y«ar olds Tabls I C.5 

Jiidgad ability, analysed by area of the country and sex 



Judged ability— 


Boys 






Girls 






Total 






considered by teachers 














to be capable of: 


South 


Midlands 


North 


South 


Midlands 


North 


South 


Midlands North 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


GCE A level 
GCE 0 level or 


19 


13 


9 


13 


12 


10 


16 


13 


10 


CSE grade 1 in 




















3 or more subject 
GCE 0 level or 


20 


19 


16 


19 


18 


18 


20 


18 


17 


CSE grade 1 in 
1 or 2 subjects 
CSE in 3 or 


13 


11 


10 


12 


10 


11 


12 


11 


11 


more subjects but 
below grade 1 
CSE in 1 or 


14 


13 


17 


21 


14 


17 


18 


13 


17 


2 subjects but 
below grade 1 
Less able 


12 

19 


12 

26 


14 

26 


13 

16 


13 

20 


16 

24 


12 

18 


12 

23 


15 

25 


Not known 


3 


6 


8 


6 


14 


3 


4 


10 


6 


Total percentages 
Base: AH 13—16 year 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


olds 


(822) 


(626) 


(697) 


(882) 


(567) 


(738) 


(1704) 


(1193) 


(1435) 



1 — — wy aica, vvaies IS omi 

for the reasons given in para. 13 (iii) of the Introduction. 



region is included in South 
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13 — 16 year olds Table I C.6 

Judged ability analysed by age of leaving school, sex and area of the country 



Judged ability — South 

considered by teachers 

to be capable of : Age of 

leaving school 

Over 

15 15 



Boys 

GCE A level 
or 0 level 

or CSE grade 1 % 6 94 

CSE in 3 or 
more subjects but all 
below grade 1 % 43 57 

CSE in 1 or 2 subjects 
but all below 

grade 1 % 47 53 

Less able % 84 16 



Girls 

G CE A level 



or 0 level or CSE 



grade 1 

CSE in 3 or more 


% 


12 


88 


subjects but ail 
grade 1 


below 

% 


44 


56 


CSE in 1 or 2 








subjects but all 
below grade 1 


% 


61 


39 


Less able 


% 


89 


11 



Total 

GCE A level 
or 0 level or CSE 



grade 1 % 

CSE in 3 or 
more subjects but all 


9 


91 


below grade 1 
CSE in 1 or 2 
subjects but all 


% 


44 


56 


below grade 1 


% 


55 


45 


Less able 


% 


87 


13 



Midlands North 



Base 

No. of 

13—16 

yearolds 


Age of 

leaving school | 

Over ; 
15 15 


Base : 

No, of ! 
13—16 1 
yearolds , 


Age of 

leaving school ; 

Over ; 
15 15 


Base: 

No. of 
13—16 
year olds 


1 

CO 


10 


90 1 


(274) 


13 


87 


(245) 


(116) 


57 


43 


(82) 


47 


53 


(119) 


(97) ’ 


81 


19 


(73) 1 


81 


19 


(99) 


(160) 1 


89 


11 


(160) 1 


89 


11 


(178) 


(389) 


15 


85 


(226) 


10 


90 


(293) 


(184) 


42 


58 


(77) 


56 


44 


(122) 


(114) 


74 


26 


i (74) 


70 


30 


(120) 


(145) 


88 


12 


i (112) 


91 


9 


(178) 


(817) 


13 


87 


i (500) 


11 


89 


i (538) 


; (300) 


50 


50 


i (159) 


51 


49 


: (241) 


i (211) 


78 


22 


i (147) 


75 


25 


i (219) 


1 (305) 


89 


11 


i (272) 


90 

1 


10 


(356) 



Note: Percentages are based on the number of youngsters of the same ability in each area of the country. 



/ 
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PARTil THE SCHOOLS 



Chapter 1 Parents' attitudes 
towards changes in schools and 
longer compulsory education 



22. When any major social change is brought about by Act of Parliament 
the general climate of opinion within some or all sections of the population 
is inevitably of major importance in helping or hindering those whose 
function it is to achieve the objectives of the change. With the raising of 
the school leaving age the attitudes of parents towards education, their 
understanding of the work of the schools and their support or otherwise 
for what the schools are trying to achieve are likely to be of great conse- 
quence to teachers in their efforts to develop relevant curricula and to hold 
the interest of the sort of pupils who at present tend to leave school at 
the age of 1 5. One could probably go even further and say that without the 
backing and understanding of parents much of the effort made by teachers 
could be minimised. What then, in 1966, four years before the date pro- 
posed for the raising of the school leaving age, was the climate of opinion 
among the parents of 15 year old leavers? It should be borne in mind here 
that none of the youngsters included in the survey would be affected by 
the change of leaving age although many of the younger children of these 

same parents might be. 

23. In the first place it was found that the overwhelming majority of 
parents of children who expected to leave school at 15 thought that 
schools had improved since their own schooldays (Table 11 1 .1 ). Approach- 
ing two-thirds were unreservedly in favour of the changes they saw m the 
schools and another fifth also had points to praise although they felt that 
in some other respects schools had become less good. Only 12% thought 
schools had changed totally for the worse and only 5% could see no 
change either way since they were at school. It might have been feared that 
fewer of the parents of 1 5 year old leavers or of parents in manual occupa- 
tions would have been aware of the changes that have taken place m the 
schools or would have considered these changes to be improvements. In 
fact only slightly more of the parents of 1 5 year old leavers were critical and 
it is of importance that, within each leaving age category, if anything 
rather more of the manual than non-manual occupation parents considered 

that schools had improved. 

24. The changes which were valued by the largest number of parents of 
1 5 year old leavers, by over half in fact, were in the curricula offered in 
schools (Table II 1.2). It is noteworthy that, among the parents who saw 
improvements in the schools, the proportion commenting on the curriculum 
changes was highest among parents of 15 year old leavers. They felt 
that the subjects or choices of subjects which could be taken in schools 
were much better, that new subjects or a greater variety of subjects were 
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available or that the subjects taught were more interesting or up-to-date. 
Answers of this kind included They have a greater variety of things than 
we had, different subjects and more of them, like dressmaking'; 'They 
learn more things in school today, things 1 don't know anything about, 
even the names of them' ; '1 wasn't taught French and biology' ; 'So many 
more subjects they can learn, like cooking — more modern and they vary 
the subject— we used to do the same old thing all day'. 

25. Improvements in the general physical provisions for pupils were next 
most frequently mentioned : 'Better buildings and lavatories' ; 'They have a 
gymnasium'; 'Better amenities for cooking and games'; 'Schools have 
more equipment'; 'They are better looked after now — school dinners and 
free milk'; 'They have help with bus fares'; 'They can get a ride to school 
nowadays'; 'Health looked after better — immunisation against different 
complaints'. In addition there were remarks about more hygienic or 
cleaner schools. As with changes in the curriculum, appreciation of 
improvements in buildings, equipment and general welfare came more 
frequently from the parents of 1 5 year old than of later leavers. 

26. Almost as equally often commented upon as the improved physical 
provisions for pupils were Improvements in the standard of work in the 
schools: 'They're two years ahead of what we were'; 'They get all they 
can out of them'; 'Children are better taught'; 'They've got better ways 
of learning — ^the arithmetic is all different— they seem to understand it 
better'; 'They teach them more fully now'; 'They get practice as well as 
theory nowadays'; 'Pupils learn more because different teachers specialise 
in different subjects'; 'They have a chance to learn more than we did'; 
'They get more attention and encouragement'. 

27. It is of some significance, however, that an important area in which 
schools were thought to have improved, namely in the relations between 
teachers and pupils, was considerably less often mentioned by parents of 
15 year old than of older leavers (Table II 1.2). It seems unlikely that the 
reason for this difference could be that the former parents had particularly 
good relationships with their teachers and therefore for them improvements 
in this area were not possible. The comments which were made on the 
better pupil-teacher relationship showed that children were thought to be 
generally happier at school than were their parents. 'The atmosphere is 
more free and easy — I was terrified of the teachers — they seem more 
human— can have a joke with their teachers now'; 'When 1 went we 
seemed to get punished for things that really didn't matter'; 'Children 
enjoy school more'; 'Happier atmosphere in school now'; 'Teachers are 
more friendly'; 'Teachers seem to be more for the child'; 'Teachers have 
more patience'; 'Teachers take more notice of them if they go to them 
with a problem — seem to help them more, put themselves out more'; 
'They can voice an opinion — we used to have to do what we were told 
whether we thought it right or wrong', 

28. The other improvement in schools to be mentioned by an appreciable 
although much smaller number of parents of 1 5 year old leavers was the 
provision of more facilities for activities outside the classroom. This 
included comments about more sport and games, more clubs and other 
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opportunities for social contact at school, opportunities for trips to places 
of interest and for foreign travel. 

29. As already noted, only 1 2% of these parents thought that schools were 
altogether worse than they used to be. However, approximately a third of 
all 1 5 year old leavers' parents felt that there were some ways in which 
schools were less good, although most thought that they had at the same 
time improved in others. The aspect of schooling which worried by far the 
largest number was the control of pupils' behaviour (Table 11 1.3). Over 
two thirds of the parents of 1 5 year old leavers who made criticisms said 
that there was not enough discipline, that the schools were not strict 
enough or criticised the behaviour or morals of pupils. The teachers let 
them get away with not doing as they are told' ; 'They stay away when 
they want to and nothing is done about it'; 'Not enough detention when 
they do wrong'; 'They need more discipline— teachers should see that 
they observe the rules of cleanliness — look after their hair and nails and 
clean themselves'; 'Too much freedom — not enough discipline — ^treat 
them too much like grown-ups so that when they grow up they have no 
respect for their elders' ; 'They haven't the same respect for the teachers' ; 
'Children are cheekier now, they answer back'; 'Too many girls having 
babies at 15 now'; 'Too much "I'll bring my Mum up" so teachers are 
frightened to exert discipline'. 

30. The next most frequently mentioned way in which schools were 
thought to be less good was that insufficient attention was paid to basic 
subjects such as reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling or speaking properly. 
The sort of thing that was said here was, 'They are not taught the three R's 
as well as we were'; 'A better knowledge of English and arithmetic is 
needed before other subjects— a good grounding is needed first as without 
it they can't do other things'. 

31 . Other but less frequent criticisms were of the curricula ('They should 
put lessons first, they seem to get more sport than lessons nowadays , 
'They don't do much swimming' ; 'They should not talk so much about 
sex in biology lessons'), of the standard of work or methods of teaching 
('We used to have to work when we were at school, they don't learn 
anything in the last 12 months at school'; 'We learned more'; 'Too 
many children in a class nowadays'), of relations between pupils and 
teachers ('The teachers have altered — don t seem to understand , The 
teachers seem to pick on boys and pull them up over things that don t 
matter') and of insufficient attention paid to the needs of the less able 
pupils ('Not enough interest in the D streams — its the D s that need the 
pushing'; 'Teachers don't have much patience with the slow children'). 

32. The very great majority of these parents, then, were aware that changes 
were taking place in the schools and, although many may not have known 
exactly what was happening in them, they were very generally in favour 
of the direction of these changes as they saw them. What were their views 
on the appropriate length of schooling and did they want their own 
children to stay at school beyond the age of 15 or not? The youngsters 
themselves expected to leave at ages which tended to be earlier than those 
parents considered best. In all 44% of youngsters expected to leave at 15, 
whereas only 32% of all parents thought that 15 was the right age for 
their child (that is the child in the sample) to leave school. The youngsters 
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were giving the most likely age at which they thought they would leavp 
school, not the age they would most prefer; some were in schools where 
they could not stay on because there was no fifth year. The point of 
interest is that many parents were in favour of a later leaving age than the 
child expected and among the parents of those who expected to leave at 
1 5 a third felt that their child should stay at school to 1 6 or over. This 
however, still leaves two-thirds of these parents considering that 1 5 was the 
most appropriate age for their child to leave school. Slightly more of the 
parents of boys expecting to leave at 15 than of girls were ambitious for 
their youngsters to stay beyond the age of 1 5. 

33. For their child to stay longer at school clearly has less appeal to the 
parents of the less able pupils. In the group with children expectino 
to leave at 1 5, 77% of the parents of youngsters who were not considered 
to have the ability to take one subject in the CSE examination thought that 
It was right for their child to leave at 1 5 or earlier. This compares with 62% 
for the parents of more able children who expected to leave at 15. It was 
shown in Section I that ability in children is, to some extent, associated 
with the social class of their parents. It was found that, among parents of 
15 year old leavers, the variation in the proportions thinking that their 
child should leave school at 15 was greater between parents of children 
of different ability levels than between those of different social classes. 

IS suggests that parents of the less able children in particular feel that 
their children will net profit from staying longer at school with the existing 
curricula and, or teaching methods. The problem of providing courses 
to meet the needs and interests of the pupils who do not have the ability 
to take ®ven one subject in CSE is clearly a crucial one since approaching 
half the children leaving at 15 were judged to be of this level and three- 

quarters of their parents felt that they should not be kept at school for 
another year. 



34. Parents of youngsters expecting to leave school at 15 who would 
ave liked their children to stay on longer were widely aware of the better 
opportunities open to those who remained at school and passed examina- 
lons. Over two-thirds of them gave reasons of this kind for wanting their 

'■^'"^''''"9 ‘hat There are only jobs in factories and 

anrt 1 ^ ' ^ ' ‘ hav6 00 Certificates' i 'If they get 3S many certificatss 

and learn as much as they can, they stand a better chance in the world'; 
I want them to take CSE and they need that extra time to prepare for it' ■ 

'HP education nowadays'; 

third If i ° °h*ein some certificate or other'. A 
womn ""°‘her year at school youngsters 

fam P rf ri" until they were more settled or 

donf knlw fh 'I think from 13 to 15 they 

know what thp ^ j*'* PP*'' ^ ® *h®y tnature and 

down than' • '1 th^f ° Prepared to go out to work and settle 

knTw hek 'ow d7 voung to choose a job at 1 5, they don't 

iockltlT "’d h" ' he wanted to be a 

Tke ht to stf f ® «i®hed he had stayed on' ; 'We would 

into a job' before facing ail the difficulties of going 
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35. How did parents of children who expected to leave school at 15 view 
the compulsory raising of the school leaving age? About a third were 
completely in favour of the change while another third were totally opposed 
to compulsory longer schooling. A quarter felt that on the whole it was 
probably a good move although they had some reservations about it 
(Table 11 1.4). It was to be expected that least support for the change 
would be found among those who thought that the appropriate age for 
their own child to leave school was 15 or perhaps even earlier. Almost 
half of these parents in fact were definitely opposed to it, but there were 
still a fifth of this group unreservedly in favour of the idea (Table II 1.5). 

36. Parents of 1 5 year old leavers foresaw two major advantages following 
from longer compulsory schooling (Table 11 1.6). The most frequently 
mentioned was that young people would leave school with better qualifi- 
cations and prospects. Secondly came comments that they would be more 
mature and better able to face life. Examples of ways in which their employ- 
ment prospects would be improved were. They could learn a lot more to 
help them to get good jobs' ; 'They could do extra things like typing, there 
would be more in the way of a career for them when they leave' ; 'It's good if 
they find out what job they are going to do and teach subjects that will 
benefit them most for that job and to pass examinations for it' ; 'It's an extra 
year to learn more and get better qualified for jobs, even shop girls need 
'O' levels now to get into some stores' ; 'Unless you have a good education 
there aren't many openings today and they need the time to learn more'; 
'At 1 5 they get tupenny-halfpenny jobs and can't get any further'. 

37. The greater maturity expected through staying beyond 1 5 is illustrated 
by the following comments, 'They will come to their senses a bit more in 
that extra year and know their own minds as to what they want to do'; 
'That extra year matures them'; 'It gives them more chance to develop'; 
'They get that much more confidence' ; 'They'll be more grown up when 
they go out into the world' ; 'After 1 5 their minds seem to have matured to 
the fact that they have to find a job and settle down'; 'Too many children 
go out into the world before they are ready and have to take on responsi- 
bilities when they are still literally children'. 

38. The most frequent argument used against compulsory raising of the 
school leaving age (Tables 11 1.7 and 8) was that there were youngsters 
who were not interested in or capable of learning any more and it was 
pointless to keep them longer at school. These parents said things like 
'If they are not interested in school, why stay on ?' ; 'What can they learn ? 
They can't learn anything more'. Also frequently mentioned by parents of 
1 5 year old leavers was the expense of keeping a youngster for another 
year or the feeling that young people of this age should be earning money. 
Parents said 'You've got to keep them in food and more grown-up clothes 
but they can't bring any money in' ; '£20 for a suit for a boy at school and 
him not earning' ; 'Parents have kept them long enough with the cost of 
living as it is today' ; 'They should be working to help parents, especially 
those who have a big family' ; 'It's too expensive to keep them on'. 41% of 
parents of 1 5 year old leavers who were against compulsory raising of the 
school leaving age mentioned financial problems. Among these parents 
more of those in manual than non-manual occupations were worried 
about the expense of keeping children on at school. 
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39. The third most frequent argument against longer schooling was that 
young people of 1 5 were old enough or mature enough to leave school, 
they were ready for work and wanted to leave and be independent. Some 
answers in this group were 'Children are too mature these days to stay 
on now, let alone another year'; 'They're ready for work at 14'; 'They get 
involved with young men and don't bother about the schoolroom'; '1 
think they'd be better suited to learning to do a job'; 'It's holding 
them back a year from independence — when the rest of the family are 
earning it makes them restless'; 'My children want to be out earning by 
the time they are 15'. It is in keeping with other findings discussed later 
in this report that parents of girls were more likely to comment in this 
way than were parents of boys and that the proportion was highest of all 
among the parents of girl 15 year old leavers with fathers in manual 
occupations. 

40. To summarise the findings presented in this chapter, parents of 15 
year old leavers in general saw considerable changes in the schools since 
their own schooldays and the aspects which were most universally valued 
were the wider and more interesting curricula offered, the better physical 
provision for and care of pupils, the improvements in the standard of 
work, and the happier atmosphere in schools. Those who felt that the 
changes were not altogether for the better and the small minority who 
considered that schools were less good than formerly were almost all 
critical of the control of pupils' behaviour and the lexer discipline. Some 
felt that too little attention was now paid to the mastering of the essential 
basic subjects such as reading, writing and arithmetic. 

41. Half the parents of 15 year old leavers did see some advantages in 
compulsory longer schooling, the chief being that young people would 
then have better job and career prospects and greater maturity and ability to 
face life after school. The most frequently used arguments against com- 
pulsory raising of the school leaving age were that some youngsters were 
not interested in or capable of learning any more, that the expense was too 
much of a burden for their families and that some had grown out of school 
by the time they were 1 5 and were too mature to be kept on longer. 

42. Other points of interest arising in this chapter are that it was the 
parents of less academically able children in particular who saw no point 
in their staying on at school and that parents were more likely to consider 
that girls rather than boys were too mature to remain at school beyond 1 5. 
Parents in manual occupations were particularly likely to hold this latter 
opinion. (Parental contacts with the schools and teachers' views on the 
support they receive from parents are discussed in chapter 6 of this section) . 
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Parents Table I1 1.1 

ai 



Whether parents thought that schools were better or worse than when 
they were at school, by leaving age of child and social class 



Age of leaving school Age of leaving school and social class 



Opinion of schools 
nowadays 


15 


16 


j 

17/18 i 


15 

Manual 


Non- 

manual 


16 

Non- 

Manual manual 


17/18 

Manual 


Non- 

manual 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Better 


62 


69 


69 


63 


59 


72 


65 


74 


64 


Better in some ways. 














21 


16 


22 


worse in others 


20 


20 


19 


20 


22 


19 


Worse 


12 


7 


5 


12 


12 


6 


9 


4 


6 


Not changed much, don't 
know if changed 


5 


4 


6 


5 


7 


3 


5 


6 


7 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base : All parents 


(1959) (1427) (1122) 


(1649) 


(289) 


(980) 


(433) 


(559) 


(549) 



Note: 49 parents whose social class was not known have been omitted from the sub-groups in this and all 
other parent analyses by social class. 



Parents Table I1 1.2 

di (a) Ways in which parents thought schools were better, by leaving age of child 

and social class 



Age of leaving school Age of leaving school and social class 



Ways in which schools better 


15 


16 


17/18 


15 

Manual 


Non- 

manual 


16 

Manual 


Non- 

manual 


17/18 

Non- 

Manual manual 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Subjects or choice of 
subjects better 


58 


56 


49 


58 


60 


56 


55 


48 


51 


Standard of work better 


42 


44 


43 


42 


39 


45 


41 


46 


40 


General physical provision 
for pupils better 


45 


40 


36 


46 


44 


40 


40 


36 


36 


Relations between teachers 
and pupils better 


29 


40 


43 


28 


32 


40 


40 


41 


44 


Facilities for activities 
outside classroom better 


13 


12 


15 


13 


14 


12 


11 


14 


16 


More attention paid to 
future careers 


6 


8 


10 


6 


7 


7 


10 


10 


9 


Greater equality of 
educational opportunity 


3 


5 


8 


4 


3 


5 


6 


9 


8 


Better preparation for life 
in general 


5 


5 


5 


5 


6 


4 


6 


5 


6 


Miscellaneous improvements 


3 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


3 


1 


2 


Better generally 
(unspecified how) 


1 


— 


1 


1 


— 


— 


1 


1 


1 


Base : Parents who thought 
schools were better 


(1618) (1269) (990) 


(1368) 


(233) 


(888) 


(373) 


(502) 


(476) 



Note: Many parents mentioned more than one improvement 
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Parents Table I1 1.3 



Cl-1 (b) Ways in which parents thought schools were worse, by leaving 

age of child and social class 





Age of leaving school 


Age of leaving school and social class 




Ways in which schools worse 

15 


16 


17/18 


15 

Non- 

Manual manual 


16 

Manua 


Non- 

manual 


17/18 

Non- 

Manual manual 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Insufficient control of pupils' 
behaviour 


69 


69 


65 


70 


64 


67 


71 


70 


61 


Insufficient attention paid to 
basic subjects 


18 


19 


15 


17 


22 


18 


22 


16 


14 


Other criticisms of curriculum 


12 


11 


12 


12 


12 


11 


10 


10 


13 


Other criticisms of standard 
of work or teaching 


13 


9 


10 


12 


15 


8 


12 


10 


11 


Criticisms of relations 
between teachers and 
pupils 


9 


6 


9 


8 


10 


6 


6 


8 


10 


Insufficient attention paid to 
needs of less able pupils 


7 


4 


3 


6 


10 


5 


3 


1 


4 


Pupils worked too hard, 
given too much homework 


2 


3 


8 


3 




4 


2 


7 


10 


Holidays too long, too much 
free time 


3 


3 


1 


2 


5 


3 


3 


1 


1 


Miscellaneous criticisms* 


13 


13 


15 


13 


12 


16 


5 


13 


17 


Worse generally 
(unspecified how) 


— 


1 


1 


— 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


Base : Parents who thought 
schools were worse (637) 


(382) (274) 


(532) 


(98) 


(249) 


(128) 


(115) 


(157) 



Notes : *No one point included here was mentioned by more than 4% of parents who had criticisms to make. 
Many parents mentioned more than one criticism. 



Parents Table 111.4 



Whether parents approved or disapproved of raising the school leaving 
age in 1970, by leaving age of child and social class 



Parents' attitude to raising 
school leaving age 


Age of leaving school 


Age of leaving school and social class 


15 


16 


17/18 


15 

Non- 

Manual manual 


16 

Non- 

Manual manual 


17/18 

Non- 

Manual manual 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Good thing, no reservations 


36 


58 


56 


36 


37 


57 


61 


56 


56 


Good thing, with reservations 27 


21 


25 


27 


32 


21 


21 


26 


25 


Bad thing 


35 


19 


17 


35 


28 


20 


17 


16 


18 


No feelings either way. 




















could not say 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100- 


Base ; All parents 


(1959) (1427) (1122) 


(1649) 


(289) 


(980) 


(433) 


(559) 


(549) 
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Parants Table il 1.5 



Whether parents approved or disapproved of raising the school leaving age 
in 1970, by age parents thought it appropriate for their child to leave (Q.18) 



Q.19 



Appropriate age for own child to leave 



Parents' attitude to raising 
school leaving age 


15 or under 


1 6/ovar 1 5 


17 or over 




% 


% 


% 


Good thing, no reservations 


21 


62 


60 


Good thing, with reservations 


29 


22 


23 


Bad thing 


47 


15 


15 


No feelings either way 








could not say 


3 


1 


2 


Total percentages 
Base : All parents 


100 

(1464) 


100 

(1682) 


100 

(1362) 



Parents Table I1 1.6 



d19{a) Advantages seen by parents in raising the school leaving age, by leaving 

age of child and social class 



Age of leaving school 


Age of leavirtg school and social class 




Advantages of raising school 
leaving age 

15 


16 


17/18 


15 

Manual 


Non- 

manual 


16 

Manual 


Non- 

manual 


17/18 

Manual 


Non- 

manual 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Better qualifications, better 
job prospects for youngster 63 


59 


51 


63 


61 


60 


57 


55 


47 


Youngsters more mature 33 


47 


50 


32 


39 


45 


53 


45 


55 


Youngsters more receptive 
when older, late developers 
can catch up 10 


11 


11 


10 


9 


10 


12 


11 


12 


Bad consequences of lack of 
suitable work for 1 5 year 
olds obviated 1 0 


6 


5 


10 


7 


6 


5 


6 


5 


Parents will not be able to 
withdraw youngsters at 1 5 1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


2 


1 


Other advantages 2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Youngsters will learn more 
(in general) 15 


16 


17 


15 


11 


16 


16 


16 


18 


Vague answers 4 


3 


3 


4 


4 


2 


3 


3 


2 


Base ; Parents who saw 
advantages in raising 
school leaving age (1 241 ) 


(1136) 


(908) 


(1031) 


(202) 


(768) 


(356) 


(459) 


(440) 



Note: Some parents mentioned more than one advantage. 
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Parents Table I1 1.7 

CL1 9(b) Disadvantages seen by parents in raising the school leaving age, 

by leaving age of child and social class 





Age of leaving school 


Age of leaving school and social class 




Disadvantages of raising 
school leaving age 


15 


16 


17/18 


15 

Manual 


Non- 

manual 


16 

Non- 

Manual manual 


17/18 

Manual 


Non- 

manual 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Pointless for youngsters 
uninterested in, incapable 
of learning more 


64 


76 


81 


64 


65 


75 


78 


81 


80 


Expense, youngsters should 
be out earning 


41 


27 


23 


42 


33 


30 


20 


27 


20 


Youngster mature at 1 5, 
ready for work, wants to 
leave then 


20 


14 


12 


21 


16 


15 


12 


14 


11 


Bad conditions at school 
(e.g. classes overcrowded ; 
lack of teachers) 


6 


8 


10 


5 


11 


6 


12 


8 


11 


Bad for youngster's 
character (e.g. will get lazy ; 
will not want to work) 6 


6 


5 


5 


9 


6 


7 


7 


3 


Adverse effect on job 
prospects or career (e.g. 
firms start training at 1 5) 


5 


5 


4 


5 


7 


4 


8 


3 


6 


Other disadvantages 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


4 


3 


Vague answers 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


— 


1 


Base : Parents who saw 
disadvantages in raising 
school leaving age (1 21 1 ) 


(573) 


(479) 


(1022) 


(174) 


(404) 


(163) 


(237) 


(235) 



Note: Some parents mentioned more than one disadvantage. 



Parents Table I1 1.8 



Disadvantages seen by parents in raising the school leaving age, 
by leaving age of child and sex. 



D isadvantag es of raising 


Boys 








Girls 


















school leaving age 


Age 


of leaving 


school 




Age 


of leaving school 






15 


16 


17/18 


Total 


15 


16 


17/18 


Total 


less for youngsters 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


nterested in, incapable 
* learnirtg more 


65 


75 


80 


71 


63 


76 


81 


70 


■xpense, youngstershould 












be out earning 
Youngster mature at 1 5, 


42 


30 


21 


34 


40 


26 


25 


33 


ready for work, wants to 
leave then 


15 


10 


10 


13 


25 


18 


15 


21 


Bad conditionsatschool 










(e.g. classes overcrowded 
lack of teachers) 


6 


9 


10 


8 


6 


7 


10 


7 


Bad for youngster's 












character (e.g. will get 


















lazy; will not wantto work) 6 


8 


6 


7 


6 


5 


4 


5 


Adverse effect on job 


















prospects or career (e.g. 
firms starttraining at 1 5) 


6 


6 


5 


6 


5 


5 


4 


c 


Other disadvantages 


3 


3 


4 


3 


4 


4 


2 


Q 


Vague answers 


1 


— 


1 


1 


1 


2 




1 


Base : Parents who saw 


















disadvantages in raising 
school leaving age 


(559) 


(250) 


(252) 


(1061) 


(652) 


(323) 


(227) 


(1202) 



Note: Some parents mentioned more than one disadvantage. 
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PART il THE SCHOOLS 



Chapter 2 School objectives as 
seen by young people, parents 
and teachers 



43. A longer secondary school course will inevitably aggravate any tensions 
and disagreements that already exist in what, ideally, should be a co- 
operative enterprise between teachers, pupils and parents. It is fundamental 
therefore to consider what each of these groups conceives to be the main 
objectives of secondary education and whether their views to any extent 
conflict. There are difficulties in attempting to make such a comparison in 
that, when using their own words, people will express the same concept 
in a great variety of different ways and it is not always possible to judge 
whether an idea put forward by a very inarticulate person is in essence 
the same as one expressed by a fluent speaker. In particular there would 
be difficulty in comparing the sophisticated answers of teachers with the 
simpler ideas of youngsters and the least educated parents. 

44. The approach used therefore was to have exploratory interviews and 
discussions, before the main enquiry, at which teachers, pupils and 
parents were encouraged to talk freely about how they saw the school's 
role, what were important functions for which the schools should take 
responsibility and what should be left to the homes or other quarters. On 
the basis of these discussions simple, easily comprehensible descriptions 
of various possible functions of the school were prepared. As far as possible 
they were expressed in the language used by 1 5 year old leavers and their 
parents. Those interviewed in the main enquiry were then asked to rate 
these descriptions as being very, fairly or not important functions for the 
schools to have. Teachers assessed each according to the Importance they 
thought it should have as an objective of their school for the sort of 
pupils who left at 1 5. Youngsters and 1 9 to 20 year olds were asked how 
much they personally wanted their own school course to have these aims. 
Parents rated the items in terms of the importance they wished attached to 
them in the education of their own child. Since the objectives to be rated 
were least likely to be expressed in ways which would be natural for 
teachers, it was explained to them that these simplified descriptions were 
used because they were also being put to parents and pupils of very varied 
ability and education. 

45. In all 27 items were rated by 1 3 to 1 6 year olds, 1 9 to 20 year olds and 
parents and 24 by teachers. The objectives which they describe can be 
grouped roughly into four areas, (1) those concerned with careers; 
getting as good a job or career as possible, examination success, learning 
about different sorts of jobs, (2) other practical aspects of everyday life; 
money management, running a home, getting on with other people, (3) 
self-development; becoming Independent, learning how to behave so 
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that one is confident and at ease, making the most of oneself and (4) 
broadening the mind, developing interests, awareness and enjoyment of 
life. These areas inevitably overlap and merge into each other — self- 
development is of importance in career success, a greater awareness of 
the world is conducive to self-development — nevertheless they help to 
bring out similarities and differences between the views of the various 
groups. 

(®) Opinions of 1 3 to 1 6 year olds 

46. The charts Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 show the objectives in order according to 
the percentages of 15 year old leavers who rated them as very important. 
Inimediately striking is the very wide support given to what has been called 
the instrumental role of the school, that is to those aspects which provide 
the keys to success in later life-giving pupils the knowledge and skills 
which would enable them to obtain as good a job or career as possible; 
helping them to deal with the practical aspects of everyday living, managing 
fnoney, running their homes; assisting the individual to develop as a 
person so that he could successfully cope with life. In contrast the ex- 
pressive functions of the school, providing interests and enjoyment, 
recreational or cultural, giving outlets for energies and emotions, broadening 
the mind and increasing awareness of the world, were rarely seen as of 
•mportance. Extra-curricular activities, school clubs or holidays, were little 
valued. In the eyes of these youngsters, then, the main purpose of school in 
general was to provide the tools necessary for success in later life. The 
process might be enjoyed but this was incidental. This same broad picture 
Was found whatever the expected leaving age of the young person. 

47. A closer look is now taken at the amount of support which individual 
'terns within the four broad areas received from 1 5 year old leavers. First 
to be considered is the careers function of the schools. These youngsters 
alitiost universally saw as very important that schools should teach them 
^ings which would help them to get as good jobs or careers as possible. 
Also widely desired were that they should be taught things which would 
be of direct use to them in their jobs and that they should learn about 

, different sorts of jobs and careers so that they could decide what they 
wanted to do. It is of note that two thirds wished to be helped to do as 
well as possible in examinations although in fact they would be leaving 
efore the year in which GCE or CSE are normally taken. The two careers 
'terns which were rather less often seen as very important were visits to 
factories, offices or other work places to see the different sorts of jobs 
available and what was involved in them and help in finding out what it 
would be like when they started work such as the hours and conditions. 
Nevertheless both of these were still much wanted by at least 60%. There 
were virtually no differences between the sexes in the demand for any of 
these careers functions of the school and there was no clear differentiation 

either by the year they were in at school or whether they had recently left 
(Table II 2.1). ^ 

48. Of the items concerned with other practical aspects of everyday life 
^ere was a very general consensus of opinion among 1 5 year old leavers, 
both boys and girls, that an important function of school was to teach 
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FiG.1 

13-16 year olds 

Proportions sayingthatvarious school objectives were very important 



15 year old leavers— Boys 

Teach you things which will help you to get as good a job or career 
as possible. 

Teach you things which will be of direct use to you in your job. 

Teach you how to manage your money when you are earning, and 
about things like rates and income tax. 

Teach you about different sorts of jobs and careers so that you can 
decide what you want to do. 

Teach you to be able to put things in writing easily. 

Heipyoutobecomeindependentand able to stand on your ownfeet. 

Heipyoutodoaswellaspossibieinexaminations likeG.C.E. or C.S.E. 

Teach you about what is right and wrong. 

Take you on visits to factories or offices or other work places to see 
the different sorts of jobs there are and what the work is like. 

Teach you to speak well and easily. 

Help you to know what it will be like when you start work, for 
example, about hours and conditions. 

Teach you how to behave so that you will be confident and at ease 
when you leave school. 

Help you to learn how to get on with other people, for example, 
those you work with, your future wife or husband. 

Teach you things that will be useful in running a home, for example, 
about bringing up children, home repairs, decorating. 

Help you to make the most of yourself, for example, with your 
appearance. 

Help you to develop your personality and character. 

Teach you plenty of subjects so that you can be interested in a lot 
of things. 

Help you to know about what is going on in the world nowadays. 
Give you interests and hobbies that you can do in your spare time. 
Give sex education. 

Take pupils away on holidays. 

Arrange courses in which pupils live away from home for a while. 

Take you on visits to places like the local fire station or town hall 
to learn what is going on in the world outside school. 

Run clubs that you can go to out of school hours. 

Take you on outings to places like art galleries, the theatre, 
museums or castles. 

Do drama in school, that is, acting or reading plays. 

Study poetry in school and read or learn poems. 




Everyday 

life 

Self-development 

Interests 
and awareness 
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FIG. 2 



13-16 year olds 

Proportions saying that various school objectives were very important 

15 year old leavers — Girls 



Teach you things which will help you to get as good a job or career 
as possible. 

Teach you how to manage your money when you are earning, and 
about things like rates and income tax. 

I each you things which will be of direct use to you in your job. 

Teach you things that will be useful in running a home, for example, 
about bringing up children, home repairs, decorating. 

Teach you about what is right and wrong. 

Helpyoutobecomeindependent and able to stand on your own feet. 

Teach you about different sorts of jobs and careers so that you can 
decide what you want to do. 

Teach you to speak well and easily. 

Teach you to be able to put things in writing easily. 

Teach you how to behave so that you will be confident and at ease 
when you leave school. 

Help you to make the most of yourself, for example, with your 
appearance. 

Heipyoutodoaswellaspossibleinexaminations likeG.C.E. or C.S.E. 

Help you to learn how to get on with other people, for example, 
those you work with, your future wife or husband. 

Take you on visits to factories or offices or other work places to see 
the different sorts of jobs there are and what the work is like. 

Help you to Know what it will be like when you start work, for 
example, about hours and conditions. 

Help you to develop your personality and character. 

Give sex education. 

Teach you plenty of subjects so that you can be interested in a lot 
of things. 

Help you to know about what is going on in the world nowadays. 

Take pupils away on holidays. 

Run dubs that you can go to out of school hours. 

Arrange courses in which pupils live away from home for a while. 

Take you on visits to places like the local fire station or town hall 
to learn what is going on in the world outside school. 

Give you interests and hobbies that you can do in your spare time. 

Take you on outings to places like art galleries, the theatre 
museums or castles. 

Do drama in school, that is, acting or reading plays. 

Study poetry in school and rea'd or learn poems. 
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them how to manage their money when they were earning and about 
things like rates and income tax. Almost equally in demand among girls 
were learning things that would be useful in running a home, how to 
bring up children, home repairs, decorating and so on. Only half the boys 
however considered that it was important for them to be taught things 
relating to running a home, other than management of money. The practical 
aspects of English, speaking well and easily and being able to put things 
in writing easily, were thought very important by almost threequarters of 
these girls. Facility in writing was equally often highly desired by boys but 
they attached rather less importance to good speech. Substantially more 
girls than boys wished to have help in learning how to get on with other 
people and to be given sex education in school. It is possible that boys 
were more embarrassed by being asked about sex education by a female 
interviewer. 

49. Some of these practical aspects of everyday living showed interesting 
variations in the support they received from 1 5 year old leavers in their third 
or fourth years at school or who had recently left (Table 11 2,1). The 
ability to write correct English was even more widely held to be important 
by those who had just left than by those still at school. Boys showed a 
decrease with age in the proportions who thought that it was important for 
school to teach them things which would be useful in running a home, 
from 61% of those in their third year to 46% of those who had left. The 
demand for sex education to be given in school showed marked increases 
with age among both boys and girls, the highest percentage considering 
it very important being among girls who had already left school at 1 5 (53%). 

50. The objectives relating to self-development which were the most 
widely desired were that the school should help pupils to become indepen- 
dent and able to stand on their own feet and that it should teach them about 
what was right and wrong. Both of these were highly valued by two thirds 
or more of the 15 year old leavers. Next most frequently considered of 
great importance were that they should be taught to behave so that they 
would be confident and at ease when they left school and that they 
should be helped to make the most of themselves, for example with their 
appearance. They were less keen for the school to try to help them to 
develop their personalities and characters. All of these items concerned 
with self-development were markedly more generally held to be highly 
desirable objectives of their school course by girls than by boys. 

51 . It has already been noted that school activities aimed at broadening the 
mind, developing interests and increasing awareness and enjoyment of 
life were relatively rarely seen as important functions of the school. The two 
ideas which received most support were that the school should teach 
plenty of subjects so that pupils would be interested in a lot of things and 
that they should be helped to know what was going on in the world. More 
of those who had left school thought that the latter was important. Girls 
even more frequently than boys rejected the suggestion that the school 
should give them interests and hobbies which they could do in their spare 
time. Boys in their third year were the most likely to be interested in develop- 
ing hobbies. Less than a third of either sex saw any great value in the 
school taking pupils away on holidays, arranging residential courses or 
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running clubs. Local community visits and cultural outings received very 
limited support while drama and poetry came lowest of all. (In Section III 
Chapter 5 information is given on the provision of school visits, clubs' 
holidays and residential courses and the extent to which they were 
attended). 



SI There were some slight indications that the less academically able 15 
year old boy leavers tended to place more value on efforts to give them a 
more varied school course than did more able pupils (Table II 2.2). Some- 
what more of them wanted the school to teach them plenty of subjects so 
that they could be interested in a lot of things, to give them interests and 
hobbies which they could do in their spare time and to help them to know 
about what was going on in the world. They were also more inclined to 
be interested in learning things that would be useful in running a home and 
to want help in making the most of themselves, but fewer of them wanted 
sex education given in school. Girls showed only marginal differences by 
ability except in the importance they attached to being taught to speak 

well and easily which was valued by substantially more of the less able 1 5 
year old leavers. 



53. Before comparisons are made between the importance attached to 
the various school objectives by youngsters leaving at 1 5 and those 
staying longer at school, it needs to be said that the list of possible school 
aims concentrated particularly on matters raised by 1 5 year old leavers 
their parents and their teachers in the preliminary discussions and inter- 
views Objectives which might be very important to older leavers but 
which are irrelevant to most young leavers, such as obtaining a university 
p ace, were omitted. Only one item was much more frequently rated as 
very important by those staying beyond the age of 1 5 and this was being 

II OO? D ^ possible in examinations like GCE or CSE (Table 

II 2.3). Residential courses arranged by the school were not quite so often 
rejected by older leavers. Of the other careers items the 1 5 year old leavers 

.TthemT th '' "r'" “k ' be of direct use 

wouirtJ help in learning what it 

wou d te like when they started work and careers visits to see what was 
involved in different types of employment. 

54. Learning about practical aspects of everyday life was much more 
oartfcl'' ™P°rtant by 15 year old than older leavers- in 

to beTnrtauThr,h' ' "“b^Pbal difference in the importance attached 
to being taught things which would be useful in running a home Sex 

education, however, though slightly more frequently valued by aid vouna 
leavers showed no difference for hnvs .k ^ ® ® 

with self-deveinnmpnt ip« ■ u *be objectives concerned 

witn self devetopment, learning about right and wrong, how to behave so 

t m k:7e schro, anThow 
lu maxe me most of themselves, for instancp with 

m very much greater demand from 15 year old than later lexers"'®' 

particular saw little value in beino rnnnh, 'saving boys in 

could be interested in a lot of ttoos o fn h''' ‘bat they 

things or in being made more aware of 
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what was going on in the world. Both boy and girl older leavers were even 
less keen than young leavers to go on visits to learn about local government 
and community services. It appears that those who expect to stay at school 
until 16 or older may have an even more narrowly functional idea of what 
the main aims of their education should be than do the 1 5 year old leavers. 

(b) Opinions of 19 to 20 year olds 

56. A comparison is now made between the importance attached to the 
various school objectives by 13 to 16 year olds who expected to leave 
school at 1 5 or had recently left and 1 9 to 20 year olds who left at 1 5 and 
had had four or five years experience of life after school. When these 19 
to 20 year olds were 1 5 the trend to stay on at school was not so marked 
and 59% of them had left at that age compared with 51% of the 15 to 1 6 
year olds in the youngsters sample; 48% of those still in their fourth year 
at school and 36% in their third year expected to leave at 1 5. Among the 
older age cross-sections in the sample, therefore, the 15 year old leavers 
form a wider band of the population. Consequently the comparisons made 
between 1 5 year old leavers of different ages at the time of the survey are 
between groups which may well vary in ability and other ways but they 
have in common that their lives and outlook were circumscribed to some 
extent by having had or expecting to have only four years of secondary 
education, 

57. The careers functions of the school were equally valued by 1 9 to 20 
year old and 1 3 to 1 6 year old young leavers, with the exception, however, 
of teaching things which would be of direct use in their jobs which was less 
frequently held to be very important by the 19 to 20 year olds. It appears 
that their later experience convinced some that when they were at school 
they did not have sufficient awareness of their own capabilities and future 
interests or knowledge of the different types of jobs available to decide 
which of the specifically vocational subjects would be of use to them later 
(Table 11 2.3). 

58. Learning to speak well and easily and being able to put things in 
writing easily were even more widely seen by 19 to 20 year olds than 
youngsters as being of great importance, Sex education continued to show 
an increase with age in the proportions who were strongly in favour of its 
being given in school (see below). Among young women 15 year old 
leavers the percentage rose to 63%; in Section 111, chapter 1 it is shown 
that over half were engaged or married by the age of 21 . 

Percentages of 1 5 year old leavers who thought it very important that schools 



give sex education 





Age at time of interview 








13-14 


14-15 


15-16 , 


19-20 




years old 


years old 


years old 


years old 


Boys 


22 


31 


36 


52 


Girls 


40 


42 


53 


63 



59. Aspects of schooling concerned with self-development were in general 
about equally in demand among 1 9 to 20 and 1 3 to 1 6 year olds. Young men 
were rather more inclined than boys to think it very important that the 
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school should help them to become independent and able to stand on their 
own feet and that it should try to develop their personalities and characters 
Some of the objectives concerned with increasing awareness and wideninq 
interests, learning about world affairs, school clubs and residential courses 
arranged by the school, were more generally valued by the 1 9 to 20 year 
olds. 



60. Those who had left school at 1 5 and had not studied for any qualifica- 
tions since leaving tended, as was found with the less academically able 
13 to 16 year olds, to be more inclined than those who had so studied to 
attach importance to things which would be of use in everyday life such as 
learning how to run a home. They also more commonly saw it as a very 
important function of the school to teach things which would widen their 
interests and would help them to develop as people (Table II 2.4). 



(c) Opinions of parents 

61 . Parents of 1 5 year old leavers almost universally saw as very important 
functions of the schools the teaching of things which would enable their 
child to obtain as good a job as possible and the imparting of the basic 
skills of being able to write correctly and to speak well and easily (see 
charts Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 and Table II 2.5). Very many of the suggested school 
objectives received much wider support from these parents than from their 
youngsters. It may be that greater experience had shown them the value of 
things which their children failed to see as important but there are indica- 
tions also (which are discussed more fully in chapter 6 on relations between 
home and school) that more of these parents were happy to leave to the 
school some aspects of upbringing which parents of later leavers more 
usually wished to take responsibility for themselves. 



62. These parents very generally considered that the moral training of 
their children was a very important function of the school ; teaching 
iT behavesothatthey would be confident and at ease when they 

wITh themselves were also very much 

T than youngsters, 

particularly great between boys and their parents. 

themselves also tended to be more 
than of ®^bool objectives by parents of 1 5 year old 

.In education was substantially more often 

IhTn Z 1 5 year old leavers 

'm favour oTthP h"' i 

rtfan^tteTr 9'''' ' ® V®"'' 

runniTO a hor P -M u*° b® ®®®f®' i® 

feltX this wT, ' '®®^®‘ ®* home whereas girls themselves 

whi thev w7u d nir ‘^®y had much to learn 

wnicn they would not acquire from other sources. 

increasing "awLenp^ concerned with widening interests and 

youngsters Schnnl i widely valued by parents than 

youngsters. School clubs and the provision of spare time interests and 
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FIG. 3 

Proportions of parents saying that various school objectives were very important 



Parents of Boy 15 year old leavers 

% 
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Good job/career as possible. 
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Things of direct use in jobs. 

About different sorts of jobs. 
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Behave so confident and at ease. 

About right and wrong. 

Examination achievement. 

Making most of oneself, e.g. appearance. 
Independence. 

School clubs. 

Getting on with others. 

Starting work. 

What is going on in the world. 

Local community visits. 

Personality and character. 

Spare-time interests, hobbies. 
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Running a home. 
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Parents of Girl 15 year old leavers 
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FIG. 4 

Proportions of 15 year old leavers and their parents savinn th . 
various school objectives were very important. ' ^ 
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hobbies received very much greater support from these parents than their 
children and also than from parents of older leavers. It appears that many 
were anxious for the school to provide acceptable outlets for their 
youngster's energies and interests. School holidays and residential courses 
were more popular with parents than youngsters but 22% did not wish 
their children to go on such holidays and 34% rejected the idea of courses 
which would entail their staying away from home. Parents of girls par- 
ticularly were against the latter. Most of those who would not have liked 
their child to stay away from home were afraid they might come to some 
harm, 'She has never been away from home and 1 should worry about her' ; 
'1 don't think they hold a tight enough rein on them while they are away'; 
'I like her under my supervision' ; '1 would be wondering what he was up to' ; 
'1 think she's too young'; 'There's too many of them and not enough 
teachers to look after them and see what they are all doing'. A considerable 
number said that they could not afford the expense of school holidays, 
'Can't afford it — £22 if she goes, then we can't all go camping together — 
you can't spend that on one if the others are going to lose by it'. Others 
felt that their youngsters would not gain anything from going away with 
the school, 'They don't learn anything' ; 'This country is more superior than 
any country in the world — they can't learn nothing messing about in 
foreign places'; 'No advantage at that age, they couldn't appreciate it'. 

(d) Opinions of teachers 

65. There were considerable differences between the views of teachers on 
the importance of the various school objectives for the sort of pupils who 
left school at 1 5 and the wishes expressed by these pupils themselves and 
their parents. The aims most widely seen by teachers as of great importance 
were the development of pupils' characters and personalities, helping them 
to become independent and able to stand on their own feet, teaching about 
right and wrong, showing them how to behave so that they would be 
confident and at ease when they left school, teaching them how to speak 
well and easily and helping them in their personal relationships (see 
charts Fig. 5 and Fig. 6). Development of personality and character was 
more widely regarded as an important school function by teachers than by 
either young leavers or their parents. 

66. The careers items all received very substantially less support from 
teachers and, in particular, teaching things which would be of direct use in 
jobs and helping these pupils to do as well as possible in examinations were 
rarely seen as important aims. Heads were even less inclined than teachers 
to think the school should be much concerned with teaching vocational 
subjects or other things directed at enabling pupils to obtain as good jobs 
as possible. Providing information about different sorts of work opportuni- 
ties and preparing pupils for their first experience of working life were more 
generally seen as important but even so they were less widely considered 
to be major school functions by teachers than young people or parents. 

67. Teaching things concerned with running a home and the management 
of money were also less commonly seen as important school aims by 
teachers than the others. Sex education was thought to be very important 
for schools to give by just over a third of the teachers. This was much the 
same as the proportion among youngsters but less than among parents or 
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FIG. 5 



Proportions of heads saying that various school obiert!.,. 
were very important for 15 year old leavers ““Jfittives 
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Proportions of teachers saying that various school objectives 
were very important for 15 year old leavers 
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FIG. 6 

Proportions of 15 year old leavers, their parents and teachers 
saying that various school objectives were very important. 
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to 20 yea,. ^ g Activities concerned with developing 

interests and awareness on the whole received moderate support from 

eachers. fhe most generally seen as very important were school clubs, 

^1 Courses— both more widely valued by teachers than youngsters 

®veloping g g interests and hobbies and teaching pupils about 
world events. 



(e) Attitutjgg lengthening of the school day 

68. The Newsom Committee recommended that the hours spent in 
e ucationai activity should be extended for pupils aged 14 to 16. The 
a I u es of pupjjg^ parents and school staff to this suggestion gives some 
urt er *nfornnation on how they view the function of the school. They 
were as ed whether they would be in favour of or against the proposal 
hol)b^ s should be lengthened so that some time for both 

third of homework could be fitted into school hours. Just over a 
least o leavers and slightly more of their parents saw at 

^orr\Q advantages in this. Many heads and teachers naturally had 
rva I ns about the idea, stipulating that it would depend on the pro- 
time'^45^^^^ compensate them for the additional demands on their 
of thesu ° teachers and 63% of heads saw some points in favour 

There provided a satisfactory agreement was reached over this. 

andT ach^^'^^^ however two thirds of the youngsters, half the parents 
and a third of the heads who were opposed to the suggestion. 



® ^^vantages which 15 year old leavers and their parents most 
9 V Saw in a longer school day were that school provided a better 

avahTbl^t^^ homework, with fewer distractions and with teachers 
^ help if needed. Parents also valued the chance for pupils to 
on weak subjects. Opportunities and facilities for develop- 
Parentsw hobbies were appreciated by many youngsters, 

vounaster^*^^ inclined to mention the negative advantages of keeping 

widening ^ streets and out of mischief than the positive aspects of 

the better developing interests. Teachers equally often commented on 
ties to dev homework that schools provided and the opportuni- 

develop th • ^ interests. Also valued by them was additional time to 
develop a more fully. A number felt that it would be possible to 

school at 15 with the sort of pupils who left 

school day dme to include more recreational activities in the 



parents and^^ rnajority of those who disapproved of the idea, youngsters, 
enough Yo considered that the school day was already long 

time and p complained that it would seem like school all the 

school and^*^^*^^^ pupils already had enough or too much to do at 
of teachers time at home for recreational activities. A number 

some youno °t^ 9 ht pupils would resent it if it were compulsory while 
should be said that it should be voluntary and that they 

teachers con^'^^ choose their leisure activities and social clubs. Some 
from the would be taking too much responsibility away 

parents or pi, m' ^mnsport problems were relatively rarely mentioned by 

1 5 minutes qm ' ^ ^ ^ old leavers normally took 

less to getto school and only 1 1 % took more than half an hour. 
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(f) Summary 

71. Both 15 year old leavers and their parents very widely saw the pro- 
vision of knowledge and skills which would enable young people to 
obtain the best jobs and careers of which they were capable as one of the 
main functions that a school should undertake. Teachers, however, very 
generally rejected the achievement of vocational success as a major 
objective of education. It is evident therefore that conflict and misunder- 
standing may arise between the short term viewpoint of parents and 
pupils who are concerned with starting work in the immediate future 
and the long term objectives of teachers who see their responsibility as 
preparing pupils for the whole of their future lives. 

72. The majority of teachers considered that very important aims of 
school life should be to develop the characters and personalities of pupils, 
to teach them ethical values and to help them to become mature, confident 
and successful in their personal relationships. These objectives received a 
good deal of support also from 15 year old leavers, particularly girls, and 
even more from their parents, the exception being personality and character 
development which parents and youngsters less often saw as a school 
responsibility. 

73. Other practical aspects of everyday living such as management of 
money, being able to speak well and easily and to put things in writing 
easily were very generally wanted by 1 5 year old leavers and their parents. 
Among girls there was a great demand to learn things which would be 
useful in running a home. 15 year old leavers more generally than later 
leavers wished their education to include things which would be of 
practical value in everyday life, they more often wanted to be helped in 
their personal development and in making the most of themselves. 

74. On the whole they attached only moderate importance to the role of 
the school in developing their interests and increasing their awareness of 
what was happening in the world. They saw little value in school visits 
other than for careers purposes, or in extra-curricular activities such as 
school clubs, holidays or residential courses. Parents, however, appeared 
more generally to look to the schools to provide spare time interests and 
acceptable outlets for the energies of the young and in this they were 
generally supported by the school staff. 
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Percentages saying that various school objectives were very important, 
by age of leaving school, year at school and sex 



13—16 year olds Table It 2.1 

Qs.6, 12,13, 14, 

16,21 &23 



% saying school objective was very important 



School objectives 


Age of 
leaving 
school 


Boys 






Girls 






Year at school 
3rd 4th 


5th or 
left school 


Year at school 
3rd 4th 


5th or 
left school 


Help you to become independent and 


15 


62 


67 


68 


73 


71 


80 


able to stand on your own feet 


16 


74 


78 


71 


71 


80 


86 




17/18 


72 


68 


66 


76 


80 


80 


Help you to do as well as possible 


15 


67 


70 


61 


69 


68 


65 


in examinations like GCE or CSE 


16 


87 


84 


83 


85 


85 


84 




17/18 


88 


88 


83 


86 


82 


86 


Help you to develop your personality 


15 


40 


41 


43 


47 


48 


58 


and character 


16 


36 


42 


36 


42 


45 


51 




17/18 


34 


33 


42 


42 


44 


55 


Teach you things which will be of 


15 


83 


82 


78 


86 


82 


76 


direct use to you in your job 


16 


78 


76 


76 


80 


78 


69 




17/18 


73 


70 


66 


77 


75 


66 


Help you to know about what is 


15 


35 


31 


41 


37 


39 


50' 


going on in the world nowadays 


16 


29 


35 


28 


32 


36 


43 




17/18 


23 


23 


35 


35 


45 


39 


Teach you plenty of subjects so that 


15 


43 


36 


35 


47 


39 


49 


you can be interested in a lot of 


16 


34 


32 


22 


43 


44 


35 


things 


17/18 


29 


26 


17 


47 


42 


47 


Teach you things which will help 


15 


85 


88 


83 


91 


87 


87 


you to get as good a job or career 


16 


92 


87 


90 


94 


92 


87 


as posable 


17/18 


93 


90 


84 


92 


85 


88. 


Teach you about what is right and 


15 


70 


62 


67 


75 


76 


76 


wrong 


16 


63 


56 


54 


65 


63 


65. 




17/18 


60 


51 


50 


66 


56 


62 


Teach you to speak well and easily 


15 


61 


63 


65 


71 


70 


76 




16 


56 


50 


58 


67 


72 


6a 




17/18 


50 


55 


52 


62 


56 


57 


Teach you to be able to put things 


15 


69 


67 


78 


67 


67 


80. 


in writing easily 


16 


64 


67 


66 


68 


69 


70. 




17/18 


69 


68 


71 


67 


66 


68. 


Do drama in school, that is acting 


15 


11 


7 


10 


14 


10 


16 


or reading plays 


16 


9 


7 


5 


9 


11 


12 




17/18 


7 


6 


5 


16 


19 


11 


Study poetry in school and read 


15 


3 


4 


5 


9 


5 


11 


or learn poems 


16 


2 


3 


4 


4 


5 


8. 




17/18 


2 


4 


5 


7 


7 


7 


Teach you things that will be useful 


15 


61 


54 


46 


81 


80 


75. 


in running a home, for example. 


16 


48 


48 


31 


68 


58 


46. 


about bringing up children, home 
repairs, decorating 


17/18 


31 


24 


16 


50 


40 


30 


Teach you how to manage your money 


15 


75 


81 


79 


82 


86 


81 


when you are earning and about 


16 


81 


77 


71 


77 


78 


74 


things like rates and income tax 


17/18 


69 


62 


54 


68 


68 


59 
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Table II 2.1— continued 



% saying school objective was very important 





Age of 


Boys 






Girls 






School objectives 


leaving 
















school 


Year at school 




Year at school 








3rd 


4th 


5th or 


3rd 


4th 


5th or 










left school 






left school 


Give you sex education 


15 


22 


31 


36 


40 


42 


53 




16 


23 


33 


44 


36 


31 


48 




17/18 


25 


29 


31 


39 


40 


38 


Teach you how to behave so that 


15 


64 


58 


54 


69 


69 


69 


you will be confidervt and at ease 


16 


53 


53 


48 


65 


62 


68 


when you leave school 


17/18 


52 


44 


50 


60 


61 


60 


Help you to make the most of 


15 


53 


49 


50 


65 


68 


70 


yourself, for example with your 


16 


45 


35 


33 


55 


58 


54 


appearance 


17/18 


31 


31 


30 


43 


35 


39 


Help you to learn how to get on with 


15 


55 


60 


53 


68 


67 


67 


other people, for example, those 


16 


64 


56 


49 


61 


57 


58 


you work with, your future wife or 


17/18 


51 


44 


35 


53 


48 


47 


husband 
















Give you interests and hobbies that 


15 


40 


32 


27 


24 


21 


24 


you can do in your spare time 


16 


31 


29 


21 


23 


21 


21 




17/18 


31 


24 


16 


22 


21 


18 


Teach you about different sorts of 


15 


75 


74 


73 


74 


74 


75 


jobs and careers so that you can 


16 


80 


81 


76 


81 


62 


78 


decide what you want to do 


17/18 


74 


72 


69 


77 


80 


83 


Help you to know what it will be like 


15 


63 


59 


61 


57 


62 


59 


when you start work, for exampie, 


16 


52 


52 


46 


55 


48 


52 


about hours and conditions 


17/18 


42 


33 


37 


40 


48 


40 


Take you on visits to factories or 


15 


68 


67 


59 


61 


62 


67 


offices or other work places to see 


16 


58 


58 


59 


47 


56 


54 


the different sorts of jobs there 


17/18 


46 


40 


40 


46 


39 


47 


are and what the work is like 
















Take you on outings to places like art 


15 


28 


20 


20 


22 


17 


27 


galleries, the theatre, museums or 


16 


23 


18 


22 


18 


24 


28 


castles 


17/18 


20 


17 


21 


26 


24 


34 


Take you on visits to places like the 


15 


31 


30 


22 


28 


24 


24 


local fire station or town hall to 


16 


24 


20 


15 


20 


19 


19 


learn what is going on in the world 


17/18 


18 


14 


12 


16 


17 


11 


outside school- 
















Run clubs that you can go to out of 


15 


24 


25 


27 


27 


26 


30 


school hours 


16 


35 


30 


32 


28 


24 


22 




17/18 


31 


30 


23 


27 


30 


26 


Take pupils away on holidays 


15 


31 


31 


31 


36 


28 


34 




16 


30 


27 


20 


32 


31 


26 




17/18 


33 


24 


29 


30 


38 


32 


Arrange courses in which pupils live 


15 


30 


30 


26 


25 


26 


31 


away from home for a while 


16 


36 


35 


35 


28 


35 


34 




17/18 


40 


32 


29 


42 


32 


41 



Base : All 1 3—1 6 year olds 
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13—16 year olds Table II 2.2 

Qs. 6, 1 2, 1 3, 1 4, Percentages saying that various school objectives were very important 

16, 21 and 23 by sex and judged ability. 15 YEAR OLD LEAVERS ONLY 



% saying school objective was very important 





Boys 




Girls 


t 


School objectives 


Less able 
(not thought 
capable of 
any subjects 
in CSE/GCE) 


More able 
(capable of 
some subjects 
in CSE/GCE) 


Less able 
(not thought 
capable of 
any subjects 
in CSE/GCE) 


More able 
(capable of 
some subjects 
in CSE/GCE) 


Help you to become independent and able 
to stand on your own feet 


64 


69 


72 


' 78 


Help you to do as well as possible in 
examinations like GCE or CSE 


62 


69 


63 


71 


Help you to develop your personality and 
character 


40 


39 


51 


48 


Teach you things which will be of direct 
use to you in your job 


84 


78 


81 


81 


Help you to know about what is going on 
in the worid nowadays 


39 


32 


41 


42 


Teach you plenty of subjects so that you 
can be interested in a lot of things 


42 


32 


49 


42 


Teach you things which will help you to 
get as good a job or career as possible 


84 


87 


87 


89 


Teach you about what is right and wrong 


66 


65 


77 


73 


Teach you to speak well and easily 


63 


62 


78 


68 


Teach you to be able to put things in 
writing easily 


73 


70 


71 


70 


Do drama in school, that is acting or 
reading plays 


11 


7 


15 


14 


Study poetry in school and read or learn 
poems 


5 


3 


9 


6 


Teach you things that will be useful in 
running a home, for example, about 
bringing up children, home repairs, 
decorating 


59 


47 


80 


77 


Teach you how to manage your money 
when you are earning and about things 
like rates and income tax 


79 


78 


85 


82 


Give you sex education 


26 


36 


44 


46 


Teach you how to behave so that you will 
be confident and at ease when you leave 
school 


59 


57 


69 


69 



48 
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Table II 2.2— continued 



% saying school objective was very important 





Boys 




Girls 




Schooi objectives 


Less able 
(not thought 
capable of 
any subjects 
in CSE/GCE) 


More able 
(capable of 
some subjects 
in CSE/GCE) 


Less able 
(not thought 
capable of 
any subjects 
in CSE/GCE) 


More able 
(capable of 
some subjects 
in CSE/GCE) 


fieip you to make the most of yourself, 
for example, with your appearance 


55 


45 


69 


66 


tteip you to learn how to get on with other 
peopie, for example, those you work 
with, your future wife or husband 


58 


54 


68 


65 


-Give you interests and hobbies that you 
can do in your spare time 


36 


29 


26 


20 


Teach you about different sorts of jobs and 
careers so that you can decide what 
you want to do 


73 


74 


72 


76 


Help you to know what it wiil be like when 
you start work, for example, about 
hours and conditions 


64 


58 


64 


56 


Take you on visits to factories or offices or 
other work places to see the different 
sorts of jobs there are and what the work 
is like 


68 


62 


67 


59 


Take you on outings to places like art 
galieries, the theatre, museums or castles 


24 


21 


23 


21 


Take you on visits to piaces like the locai 
fire station or town hall to learn what is 
going on in the world outside schooi 


34 


20 


27 


24 


Run clubs that you can go to out of school 
hours 


24 


29 


26 


30 


Take pupils away on holidays 


32 


27 


33 


32 


Arrange courses in which pupils live away 
from home for a while 


29 


27 


23 


31 


Base : All 1 5 year old leavers* 


(461) 


(441) 


(425) 


(525) 



Note: *Exciuding those whose ability was not known. 
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13 — ^16 year olds 19—20 year olds Table II 2.3 

Os. 6, 1 2, 1 3, 14, Qs. 1 1 , 1 6, 1 7, 1 8, Percentages saying that various school objectives were very 

1 6, 21 and 23 20, 21 and 22 important, by age of leaving school and sex 



% saying school objective was very important 



School objectives 


Age of 
leaving 
school 


13— 


1 6 year oids 




19— 


20 year olds 






Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Men 


Woman 


Total 


Help you to become independent and 


15 


66 


75 


70 


77 


81 


79 


able to stand on your own feet 


16 


76 


81 


79 


77 


83 


80 




17/18 


69 


79 


73 


72 


84 


76 


Help you to do as well as possible in 


15 


66 


67 


67 


69 


63 


66 


examinations like GCE or CSE 


16 


85 


85 


85 


68 


67 


67 




17/18 


86 


84 


86 


67 


49 


60 


Help you to develop your personality 


15 


41 


51 


46 


51 


52 


52 


and character 


16 


38 


46 


42 


52 


54 


53 




17/18 


36 


46 


41 


59 


74 


65 


Teach you things which will be of 


15 


81 


81 


81 


69 


69 


69 


direct use in your job 


16 


76 


76 


76 


58 


61 


60 




17/18 


70 


73 


72 


42 


40 


41 


Help you to know about what is going 


15 


35 


42 


39 


48 


57 


53 


on in the world nowadays 


16 ■ 


30 


37 


34 


40 


56 


48 




17/18 


27 


39 


32 


47 


63 


54 


Teach you plenty of subjects so that 


15 


38 


45 


41 


42 


51 


46 


you can be interested in a lot of 


16 


30 


41 


36 


26 


39 


33 


things 


17/18 


24 


45 


34 


38 


51 


43 


Teach you things which will help you 


15 


86 


88 


87 


87 


86 


86 


to get as good a job or career as 


16 


90 


90 


90 


82 


84 


83 


possible 


17/18 


89 


89 


89 


69 


74 


71 


Teach you about what is right and 


15 


66 


76 


71 


67 


76 


72 


wrong 


16 


58 


64 


62 


53 


62 


58 




17/18 


54 


62 


58 


43 


53 


47 


Teach you to speak weii and easily 


15 


63 


72 


68 


72 


85 


79 




16 


55 


67 


62 


68 


82 


76 




17/18 


52 


59 


55 


72 


78 


75 


Teach you to be able to put things in 


15 


72 


72 


72 


88 


87 


87 


writing easily 


16 


66 


69 


68 


84 


87 


86 




17/18 


69 


67 


68 


87 


86 


87 


Do drama in school, that is acting or 


15 


9 


14 


12 


9 


14 


12 


reading plays 


16 


7 


11 


9 


12 


20 


16 




17/18 


6 


16 


10 


17 


29 


22 


Study poetry in school and read or 


15 


4 


8 


6 


4 


8 


6 


learn poems 


16 


3 


6 


5 


5 


12 


9 




17/18 


4 


7 


5 


10 


22 


15 


Teach you things that will be useful in 


15 


53 


78 


66 


52 


70 


62 


running a home, for example, about 


IS 


43 


58 


51 


28 


45 


37 


bringing up children, home repairs, 
decorating 


17/18 


24 


42 


32 


15 


28 


20 


Teach you how to manage your money 


15 


78 


83 


81 


80 


84 


82 


when you are earning and about things 


16 


77 


76 


77 


68 


74 


71 


like rates and income tax 


17/18 


62 


65 


64 


46 


59 


52 


Give you sex education 


15 


30 


45 


38 


52 


63 


58 




16 


32 


38 


36 


51 


52 


51 




17/18 


28 


39 


33 


44 


43 


43 


Teach you how to behave so that you 


15 


58 


69 


64 


57 


69 


63 


will be confident and at ease when 


16 


54 


65 


60 


56 


66 


61 


you leave school 


17/18 


49 


60 


54 


47 


59 


52 



50 
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Table II 2.3— continued 



% saying school objective was very important 



School objectives 


Age of 
leaving 


1 3 — 1 6 year olds 




1 9 — 20 year olds 






school 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Help you to make the most of yourself, 
for example, with your appearance 


15 

16 

17/18 


50 

38 

30 


68 

55 

40 


60 

47 

35 


52 

37 

27 


68 

50 

28 


61 

44 

27 


Help you to learn how to get on with 
other people, for example, those you 
work with, your future wife or husband 


15 

16 

17/18 


56 

56 

44 


67 

58 

50 


62 

57 

46 


55 

52 

49 


62 

59 

53 


59 

56 

51 


Give you interests and hobbies that you 
can do in your spare time 


15 

16 

17/18 


32 

28 

24 


23 

22 

20 


27 

24 

22 


32 

21 

19 


30 

22 

29 


31 

21 

23 


Teach you about different sorts of jobs 
and careers so that you can decide 
what you want to do 


15 

16 

17/18 


74 

79 

72 


74 

78 

80 


74 
79 

75 


79 

78 

77 


80 

82 

82 


80 

80 

79 


Help you to know what it will be like 
when you start work, for example, 
about hours and conditions 


15 

16 

17/18 


60 

50 

38 


60 

52 

42 


60 

51 

40 


59 

44 

31 


56 

46 

39 


57 

45 

34 


Take you on visits to factories or offices 
or other work places to see the 
different sorts of jobs there are and 
what the work is like 


15 

16 

17/18 


64 

58 

42 


63 

52 

44 


64 

55 

43 


73 

63 

44 


69 

59 

56 


71 

61 

48 


Take you on outings to places like art 
galleries, the theatre, museums or 
castles 


15 

16 

17/18 


22 

21 

20 


22 

23 

28 


22 

22 

23 


15 

19 

30 


23 

30 

50 


20 

24 

38 


Take you on visits to places like the local 
fire station or town hall to learn what is 
going on in the world outside school 


15 

16 

17/18 


27 

20 

15 


25 

19 

15 


26 

20 

15 


27 

20 

18 


30 

27 

30 


29 

23 

23 


Run clubs that you can go to out of 
school hours 


15 

16 

17/18 


26 

32 

28 


28 

25 

27 


27 

28 
28 


37 

35 

48 


41 

35 

46 


39 

35 

47 


Take pupils away on holidays 


15 

16 

17/18 


29 

26 

29 


32 
30 

33 


31 

28 

31 


31 

29 

28 


36 

32 

28 


34 

31 

28 


Arrange courses in which pupils live 
away from home for a while 


15 

16 

17/18 


28 

36 

34 


27 

32 

39 


28 

34 

36 


39 

40 
51 


39 

40 
63 


39 

40 
56 


Base: 


All 13 — 16 year olds 




All 19- 

— — — 


—20 year olds 
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19—20 year olds Table II 2.4 

Qs. 11, 16, 17, 18. Percentages of 19 — 20 year olds saying that various school objectives were very 

20, 21 and 22 important, by sex and whether studied for a qualification after leaving school. 

15 YEAR OLD LEAVERS ONLY 



% saying school objective was very important 



School objectives 


Men 




Women 






No further 
study for a 
qualification 


Further 
study for a 
qualification 


No further 
study for a 
qualification 


Further 
study for a 
qualification 


Help you to become independent and able to stand 
on you own feet 


78 


76 


81 


81 


Help you to do as well as possible in examinations 
like GCE and CSE 


65 


73 


63 


64 


Help you to develop your personality and character 


53 


48 


53 


48 


Teach you things which would be of direct use to 
you In your job 


72 


64 


69 


68 


Help you to know about what is going on in the 
world nowadays 


49 


46 


58 


52 


Teach you plenty of subjects so that you can be 
interested in a lot of things 


48 


34 


52 


42 


Teach you things which would help you to get as 
good a job or career as possible 


85 


89 


85 


89 


Teach you about right and wrong 


70 


64 


78 


67 


Teach you to speak well and easily 


75 


68 


84 


87 


Teach you to be able to put things in writing easily 


87 


89 


87 


90 


Do drama in school, that is acting or reading plays 


9 


10 


14 


16 


Do poetry in school and read or learn poems 


4 


4 


8 


8 


Teach you things that will be useful in running a 
home, for example, about bringing up children, 
home repairs, decorating 


60 


42 


74 


52 


Teach you how to manage your money when you are 
earning and about things like rates and income tax 


82 


77 


85 


60 


Give you sex education 


50 


54 


63 


59 


Teach you how to behave so that you will be 
confident and at ease when you leave school 


60 


53 


70 


65 


Help you to make the most of yourself for example, 
with your appearance 


57 


45 


69 


64 


Help you to learn how to get on with other people 


59 


50 


64 


56 


Give you interests and hobbies that you can do in 
your spare time 


36 


28 


31 


27 


Teach you about different sorts of jobs or careers so 
that you could decide what you wanted to do 


77 


82 


80 


80 


Help you to know what it would be like when you 
started work, for example, about hours and 
conditions 


62 


55 


58 


48 


Take you on visits to factories or offices or other 
work places to ^e the different sorts of jobs 
there are and what the work is like 


72 


72 


69 


70 


Take you on outings to places like art galleries, the 
theatre, museums or castles 


16 


15 


23 


23 


Take you on visits to places like the local fire station 
or town hall to learn what is going on in the world 
outside school 


30 


22 


31 


28 


Run clubs that you could go to out of school hours 


39 


35 


42 


34 


Take pupils away on holidays 


32 


29 


37 


35 


Arrange courses in which pupils live away from 
their homes for a while 


40 


37 


38 


44 


Base: All 15 year old leavers 


(525) 


(412) 


(883) 


(210) 
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Parents Table II 2.5 



2 4 8 7 Percentages of parents saying that various school objectives were very important, 

8 io'and 1 1 ' *^7 leaving age of child and sex 






% saying school objective was very important 


School objectives 


Leaving age 
of child 


Boys' 

parents 


Girls' 

parents 


Total 

parents 


Help him to become independent and able to 
stand on his own feet 


15 

16 

17/18 


69 

66 

68 


67 

67 

67 


69 

66 

68 


Help him to do as well as possible in 
examinations like GCE or CSE 


15 

16 

17/18 


72 

90 

94 


68 

85 

91 


70 

87 

93 


Help to develop his personality and character 


15 

16 

17/18 


56 
55 

57 


58 

56 

56 


57 

55 

56 


Teach him things which will be of direct use 
to him in his job 


15 

16 

17/18 


79 

78 

70 


77 

80 

68 


78 

79 
69 


Help him to know about what is going on in the 
world nowadays 


15 

16 

17/18 


62 

62 

60 


62 

61 

61 


62 

61 

60 


Teach him plenty of subjects so that he can 
be interested in a lot of things 


15 

16 

17/18 


52 

45 

45 


56 

50 

50 


54 

48 

47 


Teach him things which will help him to get 
as good a job or career as possible 


15 

16 

17/18 


89 

92 

89 


87 

91 

86 


88 

92 

87 


Teach him about what is right and wrong 


15 

16 

17/18 


74 

70 

64 


80 

73 

64 


77 

71 

64 



Teach him to speak well and easily 



15 

16 

17/18 



88 

89 

89 



Teach him to be able to put things in writing 
easily 



15 

16 

17/18 



91 

93 

90 



Do drama in school, that is acting and 
reading plays 



15 

16 

17/18 



10 

U 

13 



Study poetry in school and read and learn 
poems 



15 

16 

17/18 



7 

9 

11 



Teach him things that will be useful in running a 
home, for example about bringing up children 
home repairs and decorating 



15 

16 

17/18 



48 

33 

18 



Teach him how to manage his money when he is 
earning and about things like rates and 
income tax 



15 

16 

17/18 



78 

65 

51 



Give him sex education 



15 

16 

17/18 



46 

50 

35 



90 

92 

84 



91 
93 

92 



21 

20 

22 



13 

14 
16 



62 

41 

22 



77 

65 

45 



57 

51 

37 



89 

90 
87 



91 

98 

91 



16 

17 

17 



10 

11 

13 



55 

37 

20 



76 

65 

48 



52 

50 

36 



continued 
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Table I I 2.S — continued 



School objectives 


Leaving age 
of child 


% saying school objective was very important 

Boys' Girls’ Total 

parents parents parents 


Teach him how to behave so he will be confident 


15 


75 


80 


78 


and at ease when he leaves school 


16 


75 


80 


78 




17/18 


72 


69 


71 


Help him to make the most of himself, for 


15 


70 


74 


72 


example, with his appearance 


16 


65 


65 


65 




16/18 


59 


44 


52 


ttelp him to learn how to get on with other 


15 


65 


72 


69 


people, for example, those he works with. 


16 


65 


66 


66 


his future wife 


17/18 


58 


54 


56 


Give him interests and hobbies that he can 


15 


53 


48 


50 


do in his spare time 


16 


43 


40 


42 




17/18 


34 


31 


32 


Teach him about different sorts of jobs so that 


15 


79 


74 


76 


he can decide what he wants to do 


16 


83 


81 


82 




17/18 


76 


71 


74 


Help him to know what it will be like when he 


15 


65 


63 


64 


starts work, for example, about hours and 


16 


59 


58 


59 


conditions 


17/18 


42 


41 


42 


Take him on visits to factories, offices or other 


15 


82 


78 


80 


work places to see the different sorts of jobs 


16 


77 


72 


74 


there are and what the work is like 


17/18 


58 


51 


55 


Take him on outings to places like art galleries. 


15 


44 


51 


47 


the theatre, museums or castles 


16 


48 


52 


50 




17/18 


41 


48 


44 


Take him on visits to places like the local fire 


15 


62 


52 


57 


station or town hall to learn what is going on 


16 


57 


51 


54 


in the world outside school 


17/18 


42 


41 


42 


Run clubs or other activities for pupils out of 


15 


68 


69 


69 


school hours 


16 


63 


58 


61 




17/18 


48 


44 


46 


Take pupils away on holidays 


15 


44 


42 


43 




16 


52 


46 


49 




17/18 


55 


54 


55 


Arrange courees in which pupils live away from 


15 


46 


34 


40 


home for a while 


16 


50 


39 


44 




17/18 


49 


42 


46 


Rase: 


All parents 
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PARTil THE SCHOOLS 



Chapter 3 School subjects — 
their value and interest 



75. Each school year pupils are faced with a timetable of subjects or 
courses which may in their eyes range from the useful and interesting to, 
in some cases, the totally useless and boring. It is of importance, in 
planning longer secondary courses for the less academic pupils, to know 
which parts of the subject curriculum they readily see as valuable and 
absorbing and which they regard as only a tedious waste of time. Con- 
sideration of the opinions held by young people and parents of the value 
and usefulness of subjects at present offered in secondary schools is 
relevant here not because it is thought that these views should determine 
what is taught but because attitudes to staying on at school are closely 
related to them. 

76. A picture of the ways in which 1 5 year old leavers and their parents 
saw the subject curriculum was built up from a number of different ques- 
tions. In general these young people and parents did not find it easy to 
express themselves and to prevent the interviews from being too gruelling, 
questions asking for reasons for, or explanations of, their views had to be 
kept to a minimum. Furthermore parents knew little in detail of the subjects 
being taken in school. In the first instance youngsters and 19 to 20 year 
olds were asked which subjects seemed useful and interesting to them 
while parents were asked how important they considered various subjects 
were for their children. Opinions about the ways in which subjects were 
seen as useful were obtained from 19 to 20 year olds who had more 
experience than youngsters on which to base their answers. Questions 
about what seemed to make subjects boring were asked of 1 3 to 1 6 year 
olds, who of course were still at or had only just left school. (In the main 
survey youngsters were not asked what made subjects interesting because 
the pilot trial showed that this question elicited less illuminating answers 
than what made them boring). Both youngsters and 19 to 20 year olds 
were asked whether there were any additional subjects which they would 
have liked to have taken at school. They also named any subjects at 
which they wished they were better and the youngsters suggested ways 
in which they thought they might have been helped more in these subjects. 
It is appreciated that none of these approaches touch upon the issues 
involved in major reorganisation of the subject curriculum such as the 
extent to which integrated courses, block timetabling and team teaching, 
had already been introduced and the degree of their success with pupi s. 
These are topics about which it would be very difficult to frame questions 
which would be clearly understood by youngsters and parents of limite 
ability. Where integrated courses or other developments which blurred or 
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eliminated subject boundaries existed in the school, questions based on the 
traditional subject concepts could have been difficult for pupils to answer. 
It was found, however, that there were few instances in which pupils had 
any trouble in giving opinions about separate subjects referred to by their 
traditional names. This does not mean that new approaches were not being 
used in any of the schools but that youngsters were nevertheless able to 
give their views in terms of these subjects. 



(a) Young people's views of the usefulness and interest of 
school subjects 

77. Subjects which very generally formed part of the school curriculum of 
1 5 year old leavers in their final years at school were mathematics, English, 
religious instruction, some form of science (for example general science, 
rural studies, nature study), history, geography, art or handicraft, physical 
education and games. Each of these was taken by 85% or more of the 1 5 
year old leavers in the youngsters sample. Music was widely taken by girls, 
less so by boys (85% and 66%). Subjects learnt almost exclusively by boys 
were woodwork (75%), technical drawing (69%), metalwork, engineering 
and workshop practice (58%). Those confined almost entirely to girls were 
the housecraft subjects such as cookery, mothercraft, hygiene (94%), 
needlework (92%), commercial subjects, typing or shorthand (only 17%). 
Current affairs, social studies or civics were taken by less than a third of 
either sex. Foreign languages also were rarely taken by 1 5 year old leavers 
and less often by boys than girls (13% and 23%), (Table II 3.1). 

78. Out of the subjects which they were taking at school (or if they had 
left, had taken in their final year) young people were asked to say first 
which they considered were useful to learn and then which were not useful. 
This left some subjects which were regarded as neither useful nor useless. 
They then named those which they found interesting, followed by those 
found boring. Again some fell in the middle being neither interesting nor 
boring. First the subjects thought useful— the chart Fig. 7 shows the 
subjects arranged in order according to the percentages of 1 5 year old 
leavers considering them to be useful. (The percentages are out of those 
taking the subject.) 

). Two subjects stand out as almost universally valued by the 1 5 year old 

avers, namely mathematics and English. Next most widely regarded as 
jsefut were the practical subjects which were taken mainly by boys only or 
girls only. The girls were almost unanimous in agreeing that housecraft 
subjects were useful. Needlework also received a good measure of support 
from them. Of the relatively small proportion who were taking commercial 
subjects the majority considered that they were valuable. For boys metal- 
work-engineering and woodwork were the next most generally seen as 
useful, then came science, followed by technical drawing. The boys' prac- 
tical subjects were not quite so widely valued as the girls' subjects. 
Fewer girls than boys thought science was useful. 

80. Of the subjects in the humanities group (current affairs, geography, 
history and religious instruction) current affairs was the most readily 
seen as useful, but as already noted, less than a third were taking it. 
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13-16 year olds 

Proportions saying that various school subjects were useful out 
of those taking the subject 



15 year old leavers — Boys 

Mathematics. 

English. 

Metalworking, engineering. 
Woodwork. 

Science. 

Technical Drawing. 

Current affairs, social studies. 
Geography. 

Physical education and games. 
Foreign languages. 

History. 

Art and handicraft. 

Religious instruction. 

Music. 

15 year old leavers — Girls 

English. 

Mathematics. 

Housecraft. 

Commercial subjects and typing. 
Needlework. 

Current affairs, social studies. 
Geography. 

Foreign languages. 

Science. 

Physical education and games. 
Religious instruction. 

History. 

Art and handicraft. 

Music. 



C 




% 



94 

92 

91 - 

81 

73 

60 



47 



45 


40 




36 




32 






29 




22 
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Geography came next, valued rather more by boys than girls, while hist 
and religious instruction came much lower with less than a third think' ^ 
them useful. Religious instruction was valued by fewer boys than a'l^ 
Half the boys felt that physical education and games were useful 
contrast with a third of the girls. Few could see any use in learning art and 
handicraft, and fewer still in music. 



81. The relative proportions thinking that the subjects were interestina 
are shown in the chart Fig. 8. At the top of the list now come housecraft 
subjects for girls and metalwork, engineering and workshop practice for 
boys. Mathematics has dropped well down with less than half the 15 
year old leavers finding it interesting. English is still fairly high for girls but 
comes much lower for boys. Foreign languages also have dropped. Science 
was high in interest for boys but appealed to less than half the girls. 

82. Physical education and games, art and handicraft and history ail 
received considerably more support for their interest than for their useful- 
ness. Geography and religious instruction came very much in the same 
place for both. The same sex differences appear again with geography being 
more interesting for boys and religious instruction for girls. Music was 
more often seen as interesting than useful but is still at the bottom of the 
table for both boys and girls. 

83. If a subject is seen as useful, it is to be expected that this would 
increase its chances of holding the interest also. Although this is true in 
general it is clear that there are subjects which appreciable numbers of 
pupils see as useful but not interesting and conversely as interesting but not 
useful. The table on page 60 makes a further comparison of the relationship 
between interest and usefulness. It lists the subjects which 1 0% or more of 

year old leavers felt were (1 ) both useful and interesting, (2) useful but 
onng, (3) interesting but useless and (4) both useless and boring. Those 
who held a neutral opinion either about a subject's usefulness or its 
m erest or both are excluded. The percentages, then, are of pupils who 

were ta mg the subject and who held definite opinions about both its 
interest and value. 
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FIG. 8 

13-16 year oids 

Proportions saying that various school subjects were interesting 
out of those taking the subject 



15 year old leavers — Boys 

Metalwork, engineering. 
Woodwork. 

Physical education and games. 
Science. 

Geography. 

Technical Drawing. 

English. 

Art and handicraft. 

Mathematics. 

Current affairs, social studies. 
History. 

Foreign languages. 

Religious instruction. 

Music. 

15 year old leavers — Girls 

Housecraft. 

English. 

Commercial subjects and typing. 
Needlework. 

Physical education and games. 
Art and handicraft. 

Current affairs, social studies. 
Mathematics. 

Science. 

Geography. 

History. 

Foreign languages. 

Religious instruction. 

Music. 
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ear olds Proportions saying that various school subjects were useful and interesting, useful but 

Q-7 boring, useless but interesting, useiess and boring. 15 YEAR OLD LEAVERS ONLY 
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Note: 1. Proportions are of those taking the subject who held definite opinions about its usefulness and value. 
2. Subjects with proportions smaller than 10% are omitted. 



subjects also roused extremely varied reactions — ^they were the only group 
which had more than 10% falling into each of the categories, useless but 
interesting, useless and boring, and useful and interesting. 

86. Opinions about subjects did not vary greatly between young leavers 
in the third or fourth forms at school or who had left school the year 
previously. Geography and history had a little more support for usefulness 
from those in their third year than from the others. 

87. Discussion so far in this chapter has been of the views of the 15 
year old leavers in the 1 3 to 1 6 year olds sample. Comparison is now made 
with the opinions of 1 5 year old leavers in the 19 to 20 year olds sample 
(Tables II 3.2 and 3). The general picture of the relative usefulness of 
different subjects as seen by young men and women was not greatly 
different from that seen by youngsters. Geography was thought useful by 
somewhat fewer of the 1 9 to 20 year olds. The men were more inclined than 
the boys to value technical drawing. Commercial subjects and foreign 
languages were not valued by as many of the young women as the girls. 
(These percentages are of those who took the subject in their fourth year 
at school if they left at 1 5, or in their fifth year if they left later). 

88. Some interesting points arise from a comparison of the views of 19 
to 20 year olds who had left school at 1 5 and who had or had not studied 
for a qualification since (Table 11 3.4). Of the men, those who had studied 
for a qualification were more likely to think that science and technical 
drawing were useful to learn at school, while more of those who had not 
studied considered that woodwork and physical education and games were 
valuable. Among the women considerably more of those who had aimed 
at a qualification thought that English, foreign languages and art were 
useful whereas those who had not done so more frequently valued house- 
craft subjects and needlev^/ork. 

89. There are further points of interest in the views of 19 to 20 year olds 
in the main occupational fields which 15 year old leavers had entered 
(Table II 3.5). For men the main types of employment were engineering, 
motor car maintenance, building and construction work and other manual 
occupations. While all still found mathematics and English of great use, 
the proportions who thought that metalwork-engineering subjects were 
useful rose to over 80% among those in engineering and motor maintenance. 
Those in engineering also valued science and technical drawing more than 
men in other occupations. Over 80% of the building and constructional 
trade workers considered that woodwork was a useful school subject. 

90. Among the women, mathematics and English not surprisingly had the 
highest percentages saying they were useful among those in clerical work 
and the service occupations such as shop work ; the latter types of employ- 
ment involve dealing with people and, very often, taking money. 77% of the 
office workers who had learnt commercial subjects at school thought these 
were valuable. Housecraft and needlework came highest among those 
looking after their homes or in factory work and lowest among the clerical 
workers. On the other hand art and handicrafts were regarded as even less 
useful by the former two groups than by those in offices or service 
occupations. 
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91. In their evaluation of subjects 15 year old leavers showed some 
interesting differences from and similarities to those who stayed longer 
at school (Tables II 3.1 to 3), It is important to remember here that the 
percentages saying subjects were useful or interesting were out of those 
taking the subject at the time of the interview (or, for those who had left 
school, the subjects taken in their fourth year if they left at 15 and their 
fifth year for later leavers). In general the proportions taking practical 
subjects were highest among 15 year old leavers and decreased as the 
leaving age rose; exceptions were physical education and games, where 
the proportions remained much the same, and commercial subjects where 
the highest proportion was among girl 1 6 year old leavers. Geography and 
history were not quite so general among later leavers and current affairs 
subjects were even less widely taken by them than by young leavers. Of 
the subjects looked at here only foreign languages were much more 
frequently taken by older leavers. 

92. Among the subjects which were widely taken by all 1 3 to 1 6 year old 
pupils, English and mathematics were almost universally valued ; science 
was much more often seen as useful and interesting by older leavers. Boy 
younger leavers more commonly thought that physical education and 
games were useful and were also slightly more inclined to find them 
interesting. However among 19 to 20 year old men well over half of all 
leaving age groups had come to regard games as useful. Religious instruc- 
tion was pretty generally regarded as not very useful or interesting. It is 
difficult to evaluate leaving age variations for subjects which were taken 
by markedly disparate proportions as it is not known to what extent 
they were not taken because not in the school curriculum or because the 
pupil considered them less useful or interesting than others. 

(b) Parents' views of the importance of various school subjects 

93. It was apparent in the exploratory stages of the enquiry that many 
parents of 15 year old leavers were not at all sure which subjects their 
child was taking in school and were even less clear what was covered in 
the various subjects. Naturally therefore they tended to feel guilty and 
to become a little defensive if they were questioned in detail about the 
curriculum. In the main survey questions to parents about school subjects 
were restricted to asking them how important they considered that certain 
subjects or groups of subjects were for their child to learn at school, 
regardless of whether he or she was taking them. The chart Fig. 9 shows 
the order in which subjects ranked according to the percentages of 
parents considering them very important (see also Table II 3.6). 

94. As with the youngsters themselves mathematics and English were 
almost universally regarded by 1 5 year old leavers' parents as of great 
importance. Some of the practical subjects were also widely valued. For 
girls the practical domestic subjects such as housecraft, cookery and 
needlework were seen as very important by nearly all (17% of parents of 
boys thought they were very important for their sons too). The practical- 
technical subjects for boys — metalwork, woodwork, technical drawing — 
were not quite so well supported as the girls' subjects but nevertheless 
were greatly valued by 71%. Commercial subjects were thought very 
important by just over half the girls' parents. (If parents said that not all 
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FIG. 9 



Parents 

Proportions considering that various school subjects were very 
important for their child to learn at school. 

15 year old leavers — Boys % 



English, 

(including reading, v/riting, spelling). 

Mathematics. 

(including arithmetic). 

Metalwork, woodwork, technical drawing 
and other technical subjects like these. 

Physical education, things like athletics 
gymnastics, games and swimming. 

Geography. 



Current affairs, social studies. 

Religious instruction. 

Science subjects like chemistry, physics, 
biology, rural science and general science. 

History. 

Foreign languages. 

Music, arts and crafts, and subjects like 
basketwork, drawing, painting, pottery and weaving. 

Cookery, housecraft, mothercraft, needlework and 
domestic subjects like these. 

Typing, shorthand, bookkeeping and 
commercial subjects like these. 




15 year old leavers — Girls % 



Cookery, housecraft, m.othercraft, needlework and 
domestic subjects like these. 

English, 

(including reading, writing, spelling). 

Mathematics, 

(including arithmetic). 

Physical education, things like athletics 
gymnastics, games and swimming. 

Typing, shorthand, bookkeeping and 
commercial subjects like these. 

Geography. 

Religious instruction. 



Current affairs, social studies. 



Foreign languages. 

History. 

Music, arts and crafts, and subjects like 
basketwork, drawing, painting, pottery and weaving. 

Science subjects like chemistry, physics, 
biology, rural science and general science. 

Metalwork, woodwork, technical drawing 
and other technical subjects like these. 
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subjects in a group were of equal importance, the group was rated according 

to the most valued subject in it). 

95. Physical education and games were more highly regarded by parents 
than by their children. 68% of boys' parents and 59% of girls thought 
them of great importance. These were much higher than the proportions 
of 1 3 to 1 6 year olds saying they were useful and slightly higher also than 
those saying they were interesting. The other practical-expressive subject 
group — music, art and handicrafts — was considered very important y 
only a quarter of the parents. 

96. Of the humanities subjects, geography, religious instruction and 
current affairs were thought to be of great importance by from 54% to 41 A 
History had substantially less support. It is of interest that religious 
instruction tended to be considerably more highly regarded by parents than 
youngsters. This further supports the suggestion in the previous chapter 
that many of these parents wish the schools to take responsibility for the 
moral training of their children. 

(c) mat makes a subject useful? 

97. For some subjects their intrinsic nature and the characteristics of 
those who find them useful indicate clearly the main ways in which they 
are seen as valuable. Information from the 1 9 to 20 year olds sample provides 
seme further points of interest however. They were asked to name up to 
three subjects which they considered to be the most useful and to say in 
what ways they were useful to them (Table II 3.7). 

98. For men who left school at 15 over half the descriptions were of ways 
in which the subjects were useful to them in their jobs or in furthering their 
career ambitions. Among the women a third of the reasons related to jobs, 
'I think in a clerical job it's important' ; 'It's useful for reckoning up in 
shop work'; 'You can get a more interesting job'. But for women, unlike 
men, usefulness in the home or when they were married was also important, 
'It's useful now I'm married and have a family to look after' ; 'It's useful cook- 
ing for the family'; 'It's useful asl make a lot of things for my home' ; '1 think 
it is most useful for a girl who marries young'. 

99. Many found subjects generally useful in life but could not say 
specifically in what ways, 'You're always needing English' ; 'It's just useful— 
not in any special way. It's necessary for everyday life'. Fewer valued them 
because they provided or widened interests, 'I like reading about different 
countries, it's a basis for further study' ; 'In hobbies and sports' ; 'Because 1 
like eating and I really enjoy cooking' ; 'I play in a group — I like listening 
to music'. 

100. Individual subjects which were named with any frequency as being 
the most useful show some interesting differences. Mathematics was seen 
very widely as of importance vocationally. It was also found to be generally 
useful in life. 1 2% of the 1 5 year old leavers who named it as one of the 
most useful subjects pointed out simply that it was essential to be able to 
count. English was frequently valued as providing the basic skills of 
writing, spelling and speaking properly which were seen as essential in 
many jobs and very generally in life. 'If you want to talk to people— in 
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my job 1 do a lot of that' ; '1 would very much like to be able to speak 
better than I do'; ‘Spelling helps in writing business letters' ; 'Punctuation 
in writing letters' ; 'Teaches you how to spell properly'; '1 like to write 
good letters and English is necessary'. English was rarely valued for the 
interests it might provide. 

101. Housecraft and cookery were naturally overwhelmingly valued for 
their usefulness on marriage and in looking after a home and family. 
Needlework was very often seen as a means of saving money and as being 
generally useful in the home, it also provided a leisure interest. Of the boys' 
practical subjects, technical drawing was almost exclusively seen as useful 
in a job. The metalwork-engineering subjects were also highly valued 
vocationally but in addition were considered by appreciable numbers to be 
generally useful and to provide interesting recreational activities. Wood- 
work although widely seen as vocationally useful was not so generally 
valued for this as were the metalwork-engineering subjects but it was 
mentioned as being useful in the home and as a leisure-time occupation 
more commonly than metalwork-engineering. Science was seen primarily 
as useful at work but also as generally valuable. 

102. Of the practical -expressive subjects the main purpose of physical 
education and games was to keep one fit ('It's very important to have a 
reasonably healthy body') but they also provided recreational interests. Art 
and handicrafts rarely came among the three most useful subjects for the 
1 9 to 20 year olds and 60% who gave tfi^n valued their vocational uses. A 
third found them interesting leisure pursuits. 

103. None of the humanities subjects came very frequently in the top 
three most useful subjects. Geography achieved this most often and it was 
rather more widely seen as vocationally useful than the others. In general 
the main values of these subjects were seen as helping the individual to 
develop more fully, making him more aware of what was happening in the 
world, widening and providing new interests and being generally valuable. 
'You learn about the outside world — 1 knew little about politics and things 
like that — ^it broadens your outlook' ; 'To give a better sense of values — 
the things that matter in life'. 



(d) What makes a subject boring ? 

1 04. The 1 3 to 1 6 year olds who had named any subjects as boring were 
asked what it was about the subjects that seemed to make them boring 
(Table II 3.8). Getting on for half the 15 year old leavers (girls more than 
boys) complained that they did not understand the subjects, they were 
not explained enough and they were not good at them. Characteristic 
answers were 'The long words they use in them. 1 can't understand them 
(geography and mathematics); '1 don't get on with them, things always 
go wrong and come apart' (metalwork and woodwork) ; 'Have to keep 
doing experiments but you can't understand them unless you do writing, 
the experiments seem boring' (science) ; 'Can't seem to remember the 
things I read — only the headlines — 1 have to read it two or three times to 
remember the details. Reading a newspaper and answering a ten- 
question test on what you've read— that's boring' (current affairs); 
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•fhey show films for the first year, then talk in French that we can t under- 
stand after that’ (French). 'The teacher rambles on and it goes in one ear. 
He says "get to work" and you don't know what to do (science) . 

105. Approaching half were bored by the monotony and repetitiveness of 
subjects. They felt that they were doing the same thing all the time, there 
was not enough variety or lessons were taken too slowly. They went on 
and on the same thing over and over again' (history, music, religious 
instruction, current affairs) ; 'We're just doing what we did over the past 
three years, just revising' (mathematics) ; 'We do more or less the same 
things every week in those subjects' (mathemahcs, history) ; You can 
take a couple of weeks to do a job and its boring (woodwork) , The 
master kept saying the same thing over and over again. Only the same 
work all the time — I got so that I didn't bother to listen (science) ; In 
cookery we kept making the same kind of things, the sponge one week 
and little cakes the next, they were the same recipe'; 'He carries on 
mumbling on about it and you just sit there and you can just drop off to 
sleep'. It is apparent that pupils are equally likely to become bored if a 
subject is taken too slowly as if it is taken so fast that they lose touch 
with it and can no longer understand what they are required to do. 

106. Just under a fifth had some criticisms of teaching methods other than 
that explanations were inadequate or that lessons were too repetitive. 
These criticisms show that pupils often felt they were not taking an active 
enough part in the lessons. Examples are, 'We have to listen all the time, 
it's ail explaining and we can't do anything on our own' ; 'We never do any 
experiments in science, it's ail writing on the board and talking ; They 
are not made to be interesting. They could be made more interesting by 
film strips and tape recordings. They don't really appeal' ; 'It was all 
notes, just sitting writing notes isn't very interesting (history) ; In science 
and maths it's just sitting writing, it's boring just sitting all the time working 
out figures' ; 'We don't have enough discussions' (English) ; 'It's the way 
we are getting it, no discussions, just questions. We have to look up the 
answers' (history) ; 'In maths it's just the teacher shows you what to do 
and you do it— it's not like science where you have experiments to find 
out why' ; 'In English we just sit there and read like stuffed dummies and he 
reads to us'; 'Music was boring because we didn't do any singing, you 
had to sit there a whole hour'. 

107. A fifth were bored by subjects which they regarded as of no use to 
them. In particular, this was because the subjects were thought to have no 
relevance to the jobs they hoped or expected to get. '1 do not see the point 
in it, learning about things you have never heard of and are never likely 
to need' (science) ; 'I think we have too much of them. Most of these 
subjects we don't need and we don't take an interest in them. What s the 
use of having them if we don't need them ?' (geography, history, religious 
instruction) ; 'If you get a job you don't use science and music' ; 'I don t 
take to them at all. I'm not interested in them, they won't be of any use to 
me' (physical education, woodwork) ; 'It had nothing to do with my 
career' (art) ; 'People don't want to know about these things in a job. 
They are no use when applying for a job unless you want that kind of job 
(religious instruction, geography), 
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1 08. Some disliked subjects because they did not get on with the teachers 
or were nervous of them, *1 didn't like the teacher at all ; it s the teachers, 
they are too strict. They make you do too much work' ; 'The teacher doesn't 
take much interest in you, he just goes on about it. 1 used to like it with 
another teacher. It's the teacher's fault now'; 'He doesn't keep us under 
control. 1 like R.E. but not this year'; 'We haven't got a good teacher and 1 
don't understand him. It depends on the teacher'; 'Just because of the 
way they are taught, the teachers that teach those subjects are quite 
nasty when you don't knew it'. 

109. Approximately a tenth were bored by subjects which were about the 
past and seemed to them old-fashioned, 'It's just dead it s the past, does 
not belong to the present' (English literature) ; 'We learn things that 
happened so long ago. I'd rather learn modern things' (history) ; 'It had 
nothing to do with the present or future life, it's all past and has no bearing 
on the future' (religious instruction) ; 'They are all about differnt countries 
or in the past. I don't like that sort of thing. I'd rather learn about new 
things' (geography, history, religious instruction) ; 'It's all about the past, 
it's no good to you' (history) ; 'Music at school is dull but modern music 

isn't'. 

110. Other criticisms were of the particular aspects of the subjects taught, 
'Geography is about other countries, it isn't about England'; 'It's the sub- 
jects we are asked to draw, rocks in patterns. It's boring (art) ; 'It's the 
wrong sort of music, not "pop", it doesn't appeal to me ; Religious 
knowledge helps to build your character, law of living and sort of con- 
science, social conscience, but they don't teach this in it' ; 'The maps that 
you do, 1 don't think they are needed. The only thing you really need to do 
is to learn to read road maps and how to get from one place to another' 
(geography). 

(e) Subjects which pupils wished they were better at 

1 1 1 . The very great majority (91 %) of the 1 3 to 1 6 year olds said that there 
were subjects at which they wished they were better (Table II 3.9). It has 
already been noted that mathematics was one of the subjects most uni- 
versally valued but that barely half of the 1 5 year old leavers found it 
interesting. This was also the subject which the largest proportion of these 
pupils wished they were better at, almost two thirds in fact were worried 
about it. English was next most frequently named and more often by boys 
than girls (44% of boys, 35% of girls). It will be remembered that boys on 
the whole found English less interesting than did girls, 1 5 year old leaver 
boys were appreciably more often worried about their mathematics and 
English than were the older leavers. Girl 15 and 16 year old leavers were 
equally likely to wish they were better at these subjects but fewer of the 
1 7 to 1 8 year old leavers were worried about them. 

112. Mathematics and English were the only two subjects which large 
proportions of 1 5 year old leavers wished they were better at. Next for 
boys came the science subjects (14%), geography (10%), woodwork and 
technical drawing (8%), and history (7%). Other subjects were named by 
even smaller percentages. For girls after English came geography (13%), 
history and science (10%), art and handicraft (9%), needlework (8^), and 
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even smaller proportions giving other subjects. Those staying at school 
beyond 1 5, both boys and girls, were substantially more frequently worried 
about their science and foreign languages than the younger leavers. 

113. It is of interest to examine what young leavers saw as the main 
stumbling blocks to their mastery of valued subjects by considering the 
ways in which they themselves thought they could have been helped. 
Naturally their suggestions are limited to their own range of experience 
and they do not envisage basic rethinking of teaching methods (Table II 
3.10). Most commonly theyfelt that they would have been helped by having 
more lessons and more time spent on such subjects, or by being given 
better, slower, or repeated explanations until difficult parts were thoroughly 
understood. Typical of the answers falling in the former category were, 
^More lessons, people bad at spelling should have one lesson to learn how 
to spell properly, nothing else but spell' (English) ; Staying behind at 
night to have an extra class' (mathematics); 'We didn t have it enough, 
it's such a big subject' (science) ; ‘Have more lessons in this subject and 
drop some that are of no use to me in the future (English). 

114. Characteristic answers appealing for better explanations were, 'To 
explain it more because teacher only tells you the page and exercise and 
tells us to do it. They should put us an example on the board and show 
us how to do it first' (mathematics) ; 'Just left to do it on my own, should 
be explained properly, gets too complicated' (mathematics) ; 'The teacher 
goes over it all too quickly, doesn't give us time to learn it, not more time 
but slower' (science) ; 'Talk more about everyday things, not just in 
figure terms' (mathematics) ; 'The teacher should take longer to show us 
the right way to do things. If you go and ask him, he says "I've shown you 
once" even if you didn't understand before'. 

1 1 5. Appreciable numbers said humbly that really nothing could be done 
to help them, the fault lay in their own lack of ability — they just could not 
grasp the subjects. Others felt that more practical work, more active 
participation on their part or wider use of teaching aids would help them. 
'If the teacher did an experiment and then we all did one each time, instead 
of just writing all the lesson' (science) ; 'People from this part of the 
country don't speak very well and if we had a tape recorder we could listen 
to ourselves and improve our speech' (English) ; 'They could show us films 
and things' (geography) ; 'For geometry our master is getting a film made 
which will make the subject plainer and I think that is just what is needed, 
but we haven't had visual aids up to now'. 

116. Some felt that the answer lay in altering the subject coverage to 
add more variety and interest or to concentrate on those aspects which 
seemed to them most important, 'Have more help writing compositions and 
punctuation rather than studying literature' (English) ; 'If we did more 
modern technical things i might be better at it, for example things like 
space travel' (science) ; 'If we had more variety it would help. When I 
was in the lower classes we did geometry and algebra but now we don't do 
these. It's all one kind of maths now'; 'We should cover the world instead 
of getting bogged down in one country for a whole term, then I'd be more 
interested and learn more' (geography) ; 'They could teach us more about 
verbs and nouns because some of us don't know what they mean and 
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when we get exams we can't do it. They should give us spelling tests 
(English). Other suggestions, such as more individual attention, more 
homework, better textbooks and equipment, were each made by less than 
1 0% of those wishing they were better at some subject. 

117. in mathematics the ways in which 1 5 year old leavers most commonly 
felt that they could be helped was by better, slower or repeated explanations 
of difficult parts of the subjects and next most commonly by spending 
more time on it. For ail the practical subjects the answer was most generally 
seen to lie in spending more time and lessons on them. These were also 
much the most frequently made suggestions for improving English and 
foreign languages. For geography and science better explanations and 
more time spent on them were important but even more frequently was it 
suggested that they should do more practical work themselves and that 
teaching aids should be used more widely. 

(f) Whether pupils wanted to make their own choice of subjects, 
and additional subjects wanted 

118. On average the 1 5 year old leavers were more likely than older leavers 
to say that a higher proportion of their school subjects were useless and 
boring. This is discussed in more detail in Section III, chapter 5 on attitudes 
to school. It might have been expected, then, that 15 year old leavers 
would have been particularly keen to be allowed to choose their own 
school subjects or to take subjects outside those already in their curriculum. 
In fact, although half the 15 year old leavers would have liked to choose 
their subjects the proportions were substantially higher among older 
leavers (Tables 11 3.11 to 13). Approximately half also would have liked 
to take some additional subjects at school, but here again the percentages 
were higher still among the later leavers. It seems that although younger 
leavers tend to be less satisfied with their present curriculum they also 
more generally lack the confidence or the experience to want to make 
their own choices or to have alternative ideas. It is noteworthy here that 
higher proportions of the less able than the more able 15 year old leavers 
thought it was better for their teachers to decide what subjects they did. 

1 1 9. For boys in the 1 3 to 1 6 year old sample the most commonly desired 
additions were metalwork-engineering subjects (17% of all boy 15 year 
old leavers) and foreign languages (15%) (Table II 3.13). As already 
noted, 58% of the boy young leavers were already taking the former but 
only 13% were taking the latter. In the 19 to 20 year old sample only 7% 
would have liked to add metalwork while as many as 24% wanted lan- 
guages. Next most frequently mentioned by boys were cookery and house- 
craft (8%). A wide range of other subjects were each wanted by only a 

small proportion. 

1 20. Among both girls and young women commercial subjects and foreign 
languages were each wanted by approximately a quarter. Only 17% were 
already taking commercial subjects and 23% foreign languages. Again 
other subjects were each wanted by very small percentages. 

121. Languages were primarily wanted by the 19 to 20 year olds for 
their usefulness in travelling abroad and very much secondarily for their 
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vocational value. Commercial and metalwork-engineering subjects were, 
expectedly, most often wanted because they were useful at work or were of 
assistance in obtaining a good job. 

(g) Summary 

122. Mathematics and English were almost universally valued by the 15 
year old leaver. They were seen as providing basic skills which were 
essential for obtaining and holding satisfactory jobs and for getting on in life 
generally. English although found reasonably interesting at school, 
especially by girls, was rarely seen by those who had left as a source of 
interests. In the previous chapter it was shown that while the functional 
role of English, speaking easily and well and being able to express oneself 
in writing, were seen as of great importance, the expressive aspects, drama 
and poetry, were very generally rejected. Mathematics, although very 
highly valued, presented difficulties to a great many of the 1 5 year old 
leavers, well over half of whom wanted to be better at it while barely half 
found it interesting. Many also, and boys in particular, wished they had a 
greater mastery of English— of the essential skills of writing, spelling and 
speaking correctly. 

1 23. Apart from mathematics and English the subjects most widely valued 
were the practical vocational and practical domestic ones. These were 
very generally also found to be interesting. Of the subjects which might 
be expected to be enjoyed in themselves or valued because they widened 
interests, namely art, handicrafts, music, physical education and games, 
only physical education and games were to any extent found interesting 
or seen as useful. As was suggested also in chapter 2 the implication is 
that schools are on the whole much more successful in their instrumental 
role, that is in providing knowledge and skills which are useful, than in 
giving young people satisfying means of expressing their emotions and 
using their energies. 

1 24. The humanities subjects, which might be said to be aimed at 
increasing pupils' awareness of the world outside their immediate environ- 
ment and at helping them to develop a sound critical judgement and 
sense of values, were only moderately often seen as interesting and less as 
useful. Geography and current affairs appeared to be the most successful 
but the latter were in fact relatively rarely taken. 

125. It is evident that these pupils very easily become bored if a subject 
is taken too slowly, if explanations are too repetitive, or if they are not 
given plenty of variety. Yet they are equally likely to lose touch and to 
lapse into boredom if teachers go too quickly or do not go over difficult 
parts sufficiently for them to be thoroughly understood. 

126. Subjects are also very liable to be found boring if pupils fail to see 
their relevance to their lives. They are most readily seen as relevant when 
they are of obvious use in a job or as a means of obtaining a good position. 
For girl 15 year old leavers looking after a home and family is an 
occupation which virtually all hope or expect to have at some stage in their 
lives and the housecraft subjects were in fact outstandingly successful. 
There are clearly dangers, however, in taking advantage of the relevance 
seen in specifically vocational subjects. Apart from the fact that the purpose 
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of raising the school leaving age was obviously not to provide a year of 
vocational training, it would be early for pupils to decide what type of 
work they wished to take up or to know what kinds of jobs they were most 
suited to or were likely to find themselves in eventually. It was noted in 
chapter 2 that 1 9 to 20 year olds gave substantially less support than 1 3 to 
16 year olds to the idea that they should learn things in school which 
would be of direct use to them in their jobs. It has been shown in this section 
that fewer of the 1 9 to 20 year olds than of the 13 to 1 6's who took com- 
mercial subjects considered that they were useful to learn at school. In 
considering whether and, if so, to what extent specific vocational training 
should form part of the secondary school course, it seems important to 
bear in mind also that during these youngsters' lifetimes a large proportion 
of existing jobs may disappear and be replaced by totally new ones. 

127. Lastly it needs to be emphasised that the limitations on the number 
and kinds of questions which it was possible to ask about the curriculum 
in this particular enquiry give no indication of the changes that are taking 
place in secondary schools. Increasing numbers are already experimenting 
with the development of courses on project and group lines designed to 
show a relevance to life. 
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Table II 3.1 

Percentages taking or who had taken various subjects in their fourth or fifth 
year at school, by age of leaving school and sex 



Sufajscts 


Age of 
leaving 

school 


% taking subject 
1 3—1 6 year olds 


% who took subject 
1 9 — 20 year olds 


Boys 


Girls i 

i 


Men 


Women 


Geography 


15 

16 


88 

83 


88 

79 


96 

73 


94 

66 




17/18 


79 


82 


68 


67 


HrstOPf 


15 


85 


88 


94 


95 


16 


75 


75 


60 


67 




17/18 


76 


85 


59 


71 


Mathematics 


15 


99 


99 


100 


99 




16 


99 


95 


98 


92 




17/18 


98 


97 


94 


90 


Science, chWBistry, physics, bictogy. 


15 


96 


87 1 


95 


84 


rural studies, nature study 


16 


93 


70 ! 


87 


61 




17/18 


95 


91 


87 


83 


Woodwork, carpenliy 


15 


75 


1 


80 


— 


16 


56 


1 


42 


— 




17/18 


34 


— 


21 


— 


Metalwork, engineerin-g, workshop 


15 


58 


1 


64 


— 


practice 


16 


50 


— 


33 


— 




17/18 


25 





9 


1 


Technical drawirsg 


15 


69 


2 


73 


2 


16 


68 


2 


56 


— 




17/18 


38 




22 


— 


Hosjsscraft cookery, nK>thercraft 


15 


4 


94 


— 


94 




16 


1 


67 


1 


46 




17/18 


— 


54 


— 


27 


Keedlew’Ofk 


15 


— 


92 


— 


92 




16 


— 


59 


— 


34 




17/18 


— 


39 


— 


26 


Coiwmrciai subjects, shorthand. 


15 


2 


17 


2 


15 


typing 


16 


3 


30 


3 


36 




17/18 


1 


6 


3 


7 


English 


15 


99 


100 


100 


100 




16 


100 


100 


99 


100 




17/18 


100 


100 


99 


100 


Foreign languag^es 


15 


13 


23 


9 


20 




16 


46 


49 


44 


54 




17/18 


78 


84 


80 


84 


Art and handicraft 


15 


88 


88 


86 


87 




16 


66 


63 


I 47 


40 




17/18 


48 


58 


i 36 


39 


Music 


15 


66 


85 


74 


85 




16 


50 


61 


23 


37 




17/18 


34 


58 


23 


50 


Physical education and games 


15 


97 


94 


98 


95 




16 


92 


91 


91 


85 




17/18 


95 


95 


90 


88 


Religious instruction 


15 


89 


92 


89 


92 




16 


83 


85 


1 68 


72 




17/18 


88 


89 


i 21 


84 


Current affairs, sociai studies, civics 


15 


29 


28 


36 


30 




16 


14 


16 


! 16 


11 




17/18 


10 


12 


20 


26 


Bases: 




All 1 3 — 1 6 year olds 


1 AIM 9- 


■20 year olds 
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Table II 3.2 

Percentages who said the subject was useful to learn at school, by age of 
leaving school and sex (percentages are of those taking the subject) 



Subjects 



Geography 

History 

Mathematics 

Science, chemistry, physics, biology, 
rural studies, nature study 

Woodwork, carpentry 

Metalwork, engineering, workshop 
practice 

Technical drawing 
Housecraft, cookery, mothercraft 



Needlework 

Commercial subjects, shorthand, 
typing 

English 

Foreign languages 
Art and handicraft 
Music 

Physical education and games 

Religious instruction 

Current affairs, social studies, civics 



Bases: 



% saying subject is useful % who now think it was useful 

to learn subject at school 

Age of 1 3—1 6 year olds 1 9—20 year olds 



leaving 

school 


Boys 


Girls 

! 


Men 


Women 


15 


54 


47 


46 


34 


16 


61 


56 


53 


51 


17/18 


60 


65 


65 


72 


15 


29 


29 


29 


22 


16 


35 


34 


29 


32 


17/18 


41 


43 


48 


58 


15 


93 


92 


94 


84 


16 


97 


90 


95 


83 


17/18 


96 


93 


93 


82 


15 


60 


40 


59 


34 


16 


73 


53 


73 


56 


17/13 


85 


69 


76 


72 


15 


68 


* 


68 


* 


16 


60 


* 


61 




17/18 


44 




58 




15 


71 


* 


69 


* 


16 


65 


* 


66 


* 


17/18 


53 


* 




* 


15 


57 




66 




16 


63 


* 


72 


* 


17/18 


67 


* 


69 


* 


15 


* 


91 




87 


16 


* 


88 




85 


17/18 


♦ 


84 




80 


15 


* 


73 


% 


76 


16 




67 


% 


77 


17,/18 


* 


63 


* 


79 


15 


* 


81 


* 


64 


16 


* 


94 


* 


96 


17/18 


* 




★ 




15 


90 


94 


86 


88 


16 


94 


98 


93 


98 


17/18 


94 


97 


90 


95 


15 


41 


45 


i 36 


26 


16 


54 


73 


47 


64 


17/18 


71 


79 


62 


79 


15 


27 


22 


31 


22 


16 


31 


24 


; 42 


39 


17/18 


29 


32 


53 


58 


15 


8 


11 


11 


14 


16 


10 


10 


20 


17 


17/18 


12 


12 


39 


50 


15 


53 


36 


; 57 


31 


16 


46 


33 


58 


41 


17/18 


39 


41 


60 


50 


15 


22 


32 


: 24 


34 


16 


22 


26 


18 


35 


17/18 


19 


33 


28 


44 


15 


56 


60 


52 


52 


16 


61 


66 


: 58 


* 


17/18 


52 


75 


; 74 


77 



1 3 — 1 6 year olds who 1 9—20 year olds who took 

were taking the subject ; the subject in their 4th or 

5th year at school 



*These subjects were taken by 50 or less in this leaving age group 
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13—16 13—20 year old® Table II 3.3 

Q-j Q.12 Percentages saying subject was interesting, by age of leaving school 

and sex (prercentages are of those taking the subject) 



Subjects 


Age of 
leaving 
school 


% saying subject is 
interesting 
1 3—1 6 year olds 


% saying subject was 

interesting 

19 — 20 year olds 


Boys 


Girls 1 

1 


Men 


Women 


Geography 


15 


57 


41 


54 


36 


16 


71 


57 


63 


54 




17/18 


76 


68 


76 


71 


History 


15 


41 


40 


42 


37 


16 


58 


53 


46 


53 




17/18 


61 


63 


65 


69 


Mathematics 


15 


/' 49 


44 


52 


46 




16 


60 


49 1 


59 


47 




17/18 


62 


50 1 


64 


48 


Scierrce, chemistry, phy'sics, biology. 


15 


60 


44 


61 


47 


furai studies, nature study 


16 


67 


57 


74 


63 




17/18 


77 


66 


72 


70 


Woodwork, carpentry 


15 


75 


★ 


72 


MU 




16 


65 




71 


Mf 




17/18 


50 




63 


* 


MetahW'Ofk, engiraering, workshop 


15 


76 


♦ 


74 


* 


fMactice 


16 


72 




69 


* 


17/18 


62 


♦ 


5|! 




Technical drawirtg 


15 


55 


* 


66 


Me 




16 


64 


St! 


80 


Me 




17/18 


64 




69 


* 


Housecraft, cookery, mothercraft 


15 


* 


87 


* 


80 




16 




82 


* 


83 




17/18 


* 


76 


Jt! 


66 


Meedleworfc 


15 




59 


* 


66 




16 




55 


* 


71 




17/18 


* 


51 




69 


Com^mercial subjects, shorthand. 


15 


* 


68 


Hs 


62 


lyFMrjfl 


16 


at! 


78 


* 


82 




17/18 




4! 


* 


* 


English 


15 


53 


70 


47 


65 




16 


61 


76 


49 


74 




17/18 


57 


73 


57 


68 


Foreign languag'es 


15 


27 


34 


40 


44 




16 


33 


55 


38 


64 




17/18 


50 


57 


46 


55 


Art and handicraft 


15 


52 


50 


50 


48 




16 


53 


59 


68 


73 




17/18 


56 


58 


58 


70 


Musis 


15 


14 


23 


18 


31 




16 


16 


25 


23 


35 




17/18 


27 


27 


44 


53 


Physicai education and games 


15 


64 


56 


69 


52 




16 


61 


52 


65 


53 




17/18 


57 


53 


65 


45 


Religious instruction 


15 


18 


31 


24 


41 




16 


20 


32 


20 


38 




17/18 


18 


32 


28 


42 


Current affairs, social studies, civics 


15 


47 


48 


49 


45 




16 


59 


54 


58 


* 




17/18 


51 


62 


71 


58 


Bases: 




1 3 — 1 6 year olds who 
were taking the subject 


1 9 — 20 year olds who took 
the subject in their 4th or 
5th year at school 



•These subjects were taken by 50 or less in this leaving age group. 
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■^9 20 year olds Table II 3.4 

.<2 Percentages finding these school subjects useful after leaving school, fay sex and whether 

studied for a qualification after leaving. 1 5 YEAR OLD LEAVERS ONLY 





% saying subject was useful (out of those taking the subject) 


Subjects 


Men 




Women 






No further 
study for a 
qualification 


Further 
study for a 
qualification 


No further 
study for a 
i qualification 


Further 
study for a 
qualification 


Geography 


50 


41 


! 32 


39 


History 


32 


24 


1 22 


25 


Mathematics 


92 


96 


84 


87 


Science, chemistry, physics, biology, rural studies, 
nature study 


53 


66 


i 32 


39 


Woodwork, carpentry 


73 


60 




* 


Metalwork, engineering, workshop practice 


70 


69 


# 


♦ 


Technical drawing 


57 


74 




* 


Housecraft, cookery, mothercraft 


♦ 




89 


78 


Needlework 




* 


79 


62 


Commercial subjects, shorthand, typing 


♦ 


* 


63 


* 


English 


87 


84 


86 


97 


Foreign languages 


* 


* 


22 

1 


39 


Art and handicraft 


31 


30 


: 20 


32 


Music 


11 


11 


14 


14 


Physical education and games 


62 


52 


■ 32 

i 


28 


Religious instruction 


28 


19 


1 34 

i 


31 


Current affairs, social studies, civics 


50 


54 


' 50 

1 


58 


Base: 


1 5 year old leavers who took the subject 





♦These subjects were taken by 50 or less in this category. 
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10—20 year olds Tab ^ 

Q.1 2 Porcantaoes {indiitg thosB school subjacls uiaful altar laavina school, by main typ«s of occupHtion and 8BX. 1 i YEAR OLD LEAVERS ONLY 
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f>ar*nts Table II 3.6 

o 3 Percentages of parents considering that various school subjects were very important for their child to 
learn at school, by leaving age of child and sex 



Percentages of parents saying subject 
Leaving age was very important 

Subjects 

Boys Girls Total 



English (including reading, writing, spelling) 

Mathematics (including arithmetic) 

Science subjects like chemistry, physics, biology 

rural science and general science 

Religious instruction 

History 

Geography 

Metalwork, woodwork, technical drawing and other 
technical subjects like these 

Cookery, housecraft, mothercraft, needlework and 
domestic subjects like these 

Typing, shorthand, bookkeeping and commercial 
subjects like these 

Foreign languages 

Music, arts and crafts, and subjects like basket 
work, drawing, painting, pottery, weaving 

Physical education, things like athletics, gymnastics, 
games, swimming 

Current affairs, social studies 



15 


91 


90 


91 


16 


97 


97 


97 


17/18 


98 


99 


98 


15 


91 


86 


88 


16 


96 


85 


90 


17/18 


94 


84 


90 


15 


40 


24 


32 


16 


52 


29 


40 


17/18 


70 


45 


59 


15 


43 


45 


44 


16 


35 


46 


41 


17/18 


35 


35 


35 


15 


28 


29 


29 


16 


32 


32 


32 


17/18 


40 


37 


38 


15 


54 


47 


50 


16 


58 


52 


55 


17/18 


60 


59 


59 


15 


71 


7 


37 


16 


56 


5 


29 


17/18 


37 


2 


21 


15 


17 


92 


56 


16 


11 


80 


48 


17/18 


5 


58 


29 


15 


13 


54 


34 


16 


14 


60 


39 


17/18 


10 


29 


19 


15 


28 


31 


30 


16 


42 


42 


42 


17/18 


59 


56 


58 


15 


24 


28 


26 


16 


23 


26 


24 


17/18 


22 


31 


26 


15 


68 


59 


64 


16 


64 


52 


57 


17/18 


63 


51 


58 


15 


45 


41 


43 


16 


57 


54 


55 


17/18 


59 


58 


59 



Base: 



All parents 
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IS— 20 y«ar olds Table II 3.7 

Q.13 Ways in which the school subjects coniktefad most useful ware seen as useful. 1 B YCAR OLD LEAVERS ONLY 
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Note: Up to three subjects were named as the most useful. Subjects which were selected as among the first three most useful by 50 or less have been excluded from this table. 



-,3-16 year olds Table II 3.8 , , ^ 

What made subjects boring, by age of leaving school and sex 

Q.8 



Boys 



Girls 



Total 



What made subjects boring 


15 


16 


1 

17/18| 


15 


16 


i 

17/18j 


15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% ^ 


% 


% 


% 


nid not understand them, not good 












1 








at them, subjects not explained 
enough 


36 


41 


36 


50 


50 


50 ! 


43 


46 


42 


The same thing all the time, teachers 


















just went on and on, slow, lacK 


43 


44 


43 


43 


39 


44 


43 


41 


44 


of variety 
















Subject useless 


22 


22 


24 


19 


25 


22 1 

i 


21 


24 


23 


Other criticisms of teaching 


18 


16 


20 


17 


12 


11 


17 


13 


16 


methods 














Other faults in the teacher. 




















impatient, did not get on with 


13 


12 


13 


12 


12 


16 


12 


12 


15 


teacher 














Subject old fashioned, about the 


10 


8 


8 


11 


9 


9 


11 


8 


8 


past 
















Criticisms of aspects of subjects 




10 


7 


7 


9 


9 


i 7 


9 


8 


selected to be taught 


7 










1 






Just disliked subject, found it 


6 






R 


3 


2 


1 

i 5 


4 


3 


uninteresting, found it boring 


5 










1 








i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


i 1 


1 


1 


All other reasons 






1 






■ 






Base : 1 3—1 6 year olds who said 
some subjects were boring 


(849) 


(559) 


(470) 


(956) 


(624) 


(409) 


! 

j(1805) 


(1183) 


(879) 



Note : Many gave more 



than one explanation of what made subjects boring. 
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13 — ^16 year ald% Table 11 3.9 

Q 1 1 Whsther there were any subjects at which youngsters wished they were better, by age of 

leaving school ar«j sax 



Whether there wsre subjects 

youngsters wished they were 
better at 


Boys 

15 


16 


17/18 i 

i 


Girls 

15 


16 


17/18 


Total 

15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


No subjects they wished they were 
better at 


10 


6 


7 


9 


5 


5 


9 


5 


6 


Subiects S'hsv wi'shsd they were 
better at : 

Gscf rap” ■■ 


10 


9 


10 


13 


14 


11 


12 


12 


10 


Histsxv' 


7 


9 


10 


10 


8 


13 


8 


8 


11 


Mathemat c$ 


63 


59 


48 


64 


63 


55 


64 


61 


51 


Science, ohem«trv, ph,ysis, 
fai'Ology, rural scierrsa 


14 


26 


31 


10 


15 


23 


12 


20 


27 


Wocdwcrk, carpentry 


S 


5 


2 


— 


— 


— 


4 


2 


1 


Metalwork, engineeri^ng, workshop 
practsce 


6 


2 


2 


— 


— 




3 


1 


1 


Techmcal drawsrtg 


8 


11 


6 


— 


— 


— 


4 


5 


3 


Housacraft, cpo-kery 


— 


— 


— 


5 


4 


4 


3 


2 


2 


f»e«S«wo!< 


— 


— 


— 


8 


5 


2 


4 


3 


1 


Com.rnerc..al sub^acs,, shorthand, 
typs.fsg 


— 


— 




4 


10 


1 


2 


5 


1 


Englisli 


44 


37 


31 


35 


36 


29 


39 


36 


30 


Foreign iang..iages 


3 


14 


30 


4 


18 


34 


3 


16 


32 


An ana haodaraft 


6 


5 


4 


9 


8 


8 


7 


7 


6 


Mu'SiC 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


4 


1 


1 


2 


Phvsscal education and games 


5 


3 


4 


5 


4 


5 


5 


4 


4 


Rsl+gious irsxmctlon 


2 


2 


1 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


1 


Current affairs and social studies 


1 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


Base : AM 1 3—1 5 year olds (974) 


(681) 


(615) 


(1058) 


(773) 


(517) 


(2032) 


(1454) 


(1132) 



Note ; t . Many narr-fed more than one suiyect they wished they were better at. 

2. The percentages in this taWe are out of the total sample of youngsters, whether taking the subject or not. The 
percentages need to be related to Table II 3.1 which shows the proportion taking each subject, e.g. 3% of boy 1 5 
year old leavers wished that they were better at foreign languages but only 1 3% were taking them. 
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1 3 — 1 8 y»ar oW* Table U 3.1 1 

QjO Whether youngsters wanted to be able to choose their school subjects, by age of leaving 

school and sex 



Whether yoansstOT wantsd to Boys 

choose their school subjects 





15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Wantad li able to c'ccsa subjacts 49 


65 


71 


50 


63 


73 


50 


64 


72 


Batter for tsacbar to deeds what 

subjects ware taken 


46 


30 


21 


47 


33 


22 


46 


32 


22 


Not known, ondscided of should be 
decided by discassion between 
pyp.il an-d teacher 5 


4 


8 


3 


4 


5 


4 


4 


7 


Total pe-roentagss 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base ; Ali 1 3 — 1 6 'year oWs 


(974) 


(681) 


(615) 


(1058) 


(773) 


(517) 


(2032) 


(1454) 


(1132) 



13— 1 8 year olds Table II 3.12 

CLIO Percentages of youngsters who wanted to be able to choose their school subjects, by age of 

leaving school, sex and judged ability 



% who wanted to be able to choose the subjects they did at school 

Judged ability — corsldersd 



by teachere to ba 
capays of: 


Boys 

staying on 
at school 


leaving 
at 15 


Girls 

staying on 
at school 

.. 


leaving 
at 15 


GCE 'A' levei 


70 1 




76 1 




GCE 'O' level (or CSE grads 1) in 
3 or more sui^-ects 


72 


k58 


72 


k59 


GCE 'O' level for CSE grade 1) in 
1 or2sai^sc» 


73 

J 




71 




CSE in 3 or more subjects but 
beiow' grade 1 


63 


53 


56 


61 


CSE in 1 or 2 sut^ects but batow 
grade 1 

Le'SS able 


^►54 


50 

45 


|-54 


49 

46 



Base: 



AH 13 to 1 6 year olds for whom there was a teacher's assessment of 
ability 
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r olds 19— 20 year olds Table II 3.13 

1 j_l6 yea _ Whether there were any additional subjects which young people wished 



Q.9 



Q.14 



1 3 to 1 6 year olds 

Whether wanted to 
take any other Boys 



they had taken at school, by age of leaving school and sex 

19 to 20 year olds 



subjects at school 



15 



16 17/18 



Mo other subjects 
wanted 



% % 

46 41 



% 

39 



♦Other subjects wanted : 



1 

2 



Geography 
History 

Mathematics 

Science, chemistry, 
physics, biology, 
rural science 5 

Woodwork, carpentry 3 

Metalwork, engineering, 
workshop practice 1 7 

Technical drawing 6 

Housecraft, cookery 8 

Needlework 1 

Commercial subjects, 
shorthand, typing 3 

English 1 

Foreign languages 15 

Art and handicraft 4 

Music 1 

Physical education 
and games 4 

Religious instruction — 

Current affairs, social 



3 

3 



4 

2 



studies 

All other subjects 



3 

2 



7 

6 

14 

6 

7 

3 

1 

12 

6 

2 

4 

1 

8 

1 



7 

10 

13 

6 

4 

3 

1 

11 



Base; All 13— 16 year 
olds and 19—20 year 
olds (974 



Girls 

15 


16 17/18 


Men 

15 


o> 

CO 


Women 

15 


16 17/18 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% I 


% 


% 


% 


40 


29 


27 


56 


38 


31 1 


43 


28 


20 


1 


2 


3 




4 


1 

8 i 

\ 




5 


7 


1 


3 


3 


— 


3 


6 1 

i 


— 


3 


6 


— 


— 


— 


1 


2 


3 

2 ! 

f 


1 


2 


3 


4 


8 


6 


3 


11 


9 1 


2 


9 


10 


4 


3 


3 


2 


5 


5 I 


— 


— 


1 


2 


1 


1 


7 


8 


7 


__ 


— 


— 


2 


1 


1 


3 


7 


4 


— 


— 


— 


4 


13 


17 


2 


— 


1 


2 


15 


20 


2 


7 


10 


— 


— 


1 


7 

i 

i 


29 


17 


24 


23 


20 


2 


6 


4 


1 24 


16 


12 


1 


2 


2 


— 


1 


2 


i 


1 


3 


23 


18 


16 


24 


21 


20 


' 32 


32 


27 


4 


7 


9 


1 


3 


5 


2 


6 


9 


1 


3 


2 


1 


2 


4 


i - 


2 


8 


4 


3 


2 


1 


— 


1 


i 1 


1 


1 


— 


2 


2 


— 


— 


1 


I — 


1 




2 3 


8 


12 


4 


10 


21 


2 


7 


10 


2 


1 


1 


5 


4 


6 


2 

I 


1 


5 


i) (1058) 


(773) 


(517) 


(937) 


(381) 


(342) 


i 

j(1093) 


(432) (236) 



♦Note; Informants may have mentioned up to three additional subjects. 
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PART II THE SCHOOLS 



Chapter 4 Problems &■ 
opportunities facing teachers 
with the raising of the 
school leaving age 



128 How did teachers themselves view the raising of the school leaving 
aoe '? Did they foresee only problems or did they also see it as providing them 
with major opportunities in their schools? To meet the changed situation 
was there any additional training provision which they would particularly 
value? What help were they most needing in terms of accommodation, 
equipment and materials? 

ra^ Problems and opportunities 



Proportions of teachers anticipating problems and, or opportunities 
with the raising of the school leaving age. 




teaching. 



HEADS 



TEACHERS 



Major opportunities only. 



Major problems and opportunities. 



Major problems only. 




Neither problems nor opportunities. 

Unsure about the problems 
and, or opportunities. 



11% 



8 % 
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teachers who showed the most optimism in anticipating opportunities 
were those teaching practical subjects or humanities. It will be remembered 
that they on average were also the youngest. The science, English and 
language teachers were more likely to foresee major problems only or to 
consider that their own teaching would not be affected. It is of importance 
that the ones most inclined to be despondent about the raising of the 
school leaving age were those mainly teaching the least able pupils in the 
school, as many as 30% of them foresaw only problems and no oppor- 
tunities. 

131 . There was little difference in the views of teachers in different parts of 
the country or in schools with different proportions of pupils already staying 
on beyond 15. However there was an association between the ratio of 
pupils to full-time staff in the school and teachers anxieties ; teachers in 
schools where there were more pupils to each full-time teacher were more 
inclined to anticipate difficulties. 

1 32. The heads were faced by two major problems, they were beset by 
accommodation difficulties, inappropriate buildings, overcrowded class- 
rooms and general lack of space. They were also very anxious about the 
shortage of staff, the resulting overlarge classes and the difficulties of 
getting appropriately qualified or specialist staff. Each of these issues was 
cited by almost threequarters of the heads who said that raising the school 
leaving age would bring them major problems. 

133. Teachers discussed the difficulties which they foresaw would affect 
them personally in what they were trying to achieve in their teaching. 
For them the most frequently mentioned concern was how to prevent, or 
deal with, disciplinary problems arising because pupils were bored or 
resented being in school. Their anxiety was How to teach children who 
would be rebellious about staying on— who already resent the fourth year 
now. They are mature children and grow up very quickly and would not 
want to be here'. Mentioned very frequently in relation to the boredom and 
discipline problem was the need to rethink their courses and to devise new 
teaching methods. *l still worry about discipline. I try to make it more 
interesting but pupils don't give me a chance to start. If anything is to be 
gained, there must be a change of course' ; 'There s the problem of adapting 
my subject to the interests of the people staying at school. Obviously I have 
got to change it in some way. At 1 6 you've got to keep them interested . 
The necessity for rethinking the course often led teachers on to voice 
anxieties about shortage of staff, of equipment and materials and lack of 
money to spend on such things, 'With the present lack of facilities and 
equipment it would be Impossible to implement any of the ideas and 
without extra staff impossible. The children would not be earning a wage 
and you would be competing with the lure of getting money which is very 
strong. You would be trying to combat their resentment without having 
anything much to stimulate their interest if the lack of facilities and equip- 
ment and the staff difficulties were not resolved'. 

134. The problems of getting suitable staff, accommodation limitations, 
lack of equipment and insufficient money to spend on materials were 
raised most frequently by those teaching practical subjects and next by 
science teachers. Younger staff were rather more inclined than older to 
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complain about shortage of equipment and materials. The necessity for 
rethinking their course came most frequently from the humanities teachers 
and least often from the practical subject teachers. 

135. In the main teachers saw the raising of the school leaving age as 
providing them with two major areas of opportunity. Firstly, pupils would 
be more mature and so would understand things at a different level and a 
different approach could be used with them. Teachers looked forward to 
teaching new aspects of subjects and introducing different areas of activity 
to these older pupils. 'I'm completely in favour of it— to be working with an 
older type of child. At the moment older children are working for GCE and 
in my subject I don't have much time with them. With older children who 
won't have these pressures 1 see great opportunities to develop the 
interests and personalities of these children'; 'More mature pupils are 
keener and appreciate more. 1 feel boys in the fifth form really try and are 
totally different characters altogether' ; 'There would be greater scope in 
the actual study of English literature. Discussions 1 would hope to start- 
plays and the parts of English that are neglected. I'd like to take a lot more 
creative writing. English for sheer pleasure in other words'. 

136 The second major area of opportunity arose from the additional time 
there would be to cover subjects already in the curriculum more fully and to 
ensure that the basic subjects were learnt properly. 'There would be more 
chance of getting poor or non-readers over the hurdle' ; 'Whereas I am novv 
trying to fit into a four-year course all the different subjects and facts, I 
would be able to spread them more and develop them more fully ; It 
would help us to bring more of our teaching to fruition. At present such 
fruition as there is, is in further education and much of the effect of our 
teaching is dissipated for pupils who never complete further education 

courses'. 

137. Considerably less frequently mentioned but still of importance was 
the opportunity to make pupils more aware of and fitted for the society in 
which they lived. With more time it would be possible to devote a larger 
part of the curriculum to making pupils aware of the world and ^f^^blmg 
them to appreciate things outside their immediate environment. It would be 
more possible to give them things to do which related to real life. Also 
mentioned were opportunities for preparing them for their working life, for 
giving them work experience and for enabling more pupils to take examina- 
tions. Additional time for extra-curricular activities and the development of 
leisure interests and hobbies was mentioned relatively infrequently. 

138. Teachers of the humanities were particularly inclined to value the 
opportunities presented by the greater maturity of the pupils. More of the 
science than other teachers appreciated the extra time that vvould e 
available to study their subject more thoroughly. Answers relating to 
increasing pupils' awareness of the world and what was happening m i 
came more from English and humanities than science and practical subject 

teachers. 

1 39 This chapter has been concerned so far with problems and opportuni- 
ties which the raising of the school leaving age would present to the 
schools. Now discussed are teachers' views of the proportions of pupi s 
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whom they thought would benefit from a suitable longer school course, 
the ways in which these pupils would benefit and why they felt that some 
would not benefit. The diagram following shows the relative proportions 
who thought that virtually all, some or none of their 15 year old leavers 
would benefit from staying on at school if a suitable curriculum were 

provided. 



Proportions of teachers saying that all, some or none of their 
pupils would benefit from a longer school course. 

heads teachers 



Virtually all would benefit from a 

suitable longer school course. 



Sorofi AGuld 'benefit, others would not. 



■Virtually none wuld benefit. 




00 ’ 
L . o 



As many as 44% of the heads considered that virtually all the pupils in their 
school would benefit and only 2% thought that virtually none would. 
Teachers however were much more pessimistic and only 1 3% considered 
that virtually ail would benefit and 8% that none would. The next diagram 
shows in more detail the views of those who thought that some or all of 
the pupils in their school would not benefit from staying on at school. 
These teachers were asked to give their estimate of the proportion of 
pupils at that time in the fourth year of the school who would not gain 
from a longer school course. 



ViftuaUv cii would benefit from a 

suitable longer school course. 



Less than | would not benefit. 



I to I would not benefit. 

More than i would not benefit. 



HEADS TEACHERS 







13% 


44% 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 


34"., 




/ 

/ 

/ 




36% 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 


31% 


15% 


y' 


16% 


5‘:-o 




Not known 6 " o 
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140. Again teachers were inclined to be more pessimistic than heads and 
to predict that a higher proportion of pupils would not benefit from a 
longer school life. 1 6% were of the opinion that more than two thirds of 
the fourth form pupils in their school would be wasting their time by 
staying on at school. It is of interest that the higher the proportion was of 
pupils already staying on in the school the more likely were teachers to 
say that virtually all or a high proportion of the others also would benefit 
from a longer school course. 



141 . The majority of teachers, then, had reservations about the advantages 
of keeping at least some of their pupils on at school. The most frequently 
mentioned reasons for their doubts lay in the pupils' own attitude to 
school. These teachers did not feel confident in their ability to get through 
the pupils' apathy, boredom and lack of interest in anything to do with 
school. But a very sizeable proportion also felt that they could do little 
in the face of the positive hostility to school, the defiance of authority and 
the anti-social behaviour which they anticipated among some of these 
pupils It appears that teachers felt that there was a core of pupils who 
would be very difficult to deal with if kept at school until 16. Frequently 
mentioned also were that some of the 1 5 year old leavers had already 
reached the limit of their academic ability and were incapable of learning 
any more in school, or that the desire to be earning money and to be 
starting work was too strong for the schools to compete against. Besides 
these reasons, many of the heads also said that the home backgrounds 
prevented some pupils from deriving any further benefit from school. 
Parents who were uninterested in or hostile to the work of the schools 
influenced the child and encouraged absenteeism, or a difficult financial 
situation at home exerted great pressure on the child. In chapter 1 of this 
section of the report it was shown that the arguments used most frequently 
by parents against the raising of the school leaving age were that some 
pupils were not interested in or capable of learning any more, that i 
imposed too great a financial burden on some families and that many 
youngsters had become too mature and were too anxious to be independen 
to be kept on at school beyond the age of 1 5. 



142. There were three main areas in which teachers thought that pupils 
would benefit from a suitable longer school course, in order of 
of mention these were, firstly, that the extra time in school would enable 
youngsters to become more mature before going out into the wor d. They 
Len developed rapidly when they were 15 or 16 and the schools could 
do much at that stage to turn them into more responsible citizens, to develop 
their characters and to make them better equipped to deal with other people 
Secondly, pupils would benefit academically, they would learn more and 
would be generally better educated. Thirdly, linked with this were the 
advantages of being more fully prepared for employment, of having the 
chance of obtaining qualifications or perhaps having some vocational 
training which would enable them to obtain better jobs. Compared 
these three areas a relatively small proportion of teachers said that pupils 
would benefit by developing more leisure interests or that their lives would 
be enriched by a greater cultural awareness and appreciation. Parents, as 
was shown earlier, most frequently cited the advantages of obtaining quali- 
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fications and having better career prospects and also the greater maturity 
and ability to face life which pupils would gain by staying longer at school. 

143. Teachers' feelings about a compulsory higher school leaving age are 
demonstrated also in their answers to the final question in the interview, 
'Is there anything else you would like to say about problems and opportuni- 
ties which may result from the raising of the school leaving age?' The 
majority took this opportunity to re-emphasise the main problems which 
they foresaw and the order of frequency with which different points were 
mentioned, shown in the table following, serves to summarise teachers 
attitudes towards and anxieties about the change of school leaving age. 
It will be noted that approximately a fifth were opposed to a statutory 
raising of the leaving age and were in favour of pupils staying on at school 
voluntarily but not compulsorily. 

Final comments made by heads and teachers about problems which might 
result from the raising of the school leaving age 



Teachers Q.41 


Heads 


Teachers 




% 


% 


Shortage of staff or of specialised staff, overlarge classes 


47 


42 


Shortage of accommodation or equipment 


40 


35 


Curriculum and timetable needed to be rethought 


21 


26 


Problems of discipline, of pupils' resentment 


13 


24 


Opposed to raising of school leaving age, staying beyond 
1 5 should be voluntary 


18 


22 


Problems of approach to older pupils, less formal pupil- 
teacher relationship and more adult treatment needed 


27 


12 


Opposition expected from parents 


9 


8 


Teachers would be overworked, their work would be 
more difficult, would need more training 


8 


7 


Base ; All teachers 


(111) 


(1378) 



(b) Additional training or experience which teachers would 
value 

144. It has been noted that threequarters of the teachers foresaw major 
problems or opportunities facing them with the raising of the school 
leaving age. Was there any further training or experience which might help 
them to cope with the problems or enable them to take advantage of the 
opportunities ? From the exploratory stages of the enquiry it appeared that 
there were four main areas in which training or information would be of 
help to teachers. These were — more knowledge of what work was actually 
like in various fields of employment such as industry and commerce, 
courses in social science or social psychology concerned with the back- 
grounds and behavioural problems of the pupils who tended to leave 
school at 15, courses covering new developments in their subjects and 
techniques for putting their subject over to these pupils and, lastly, dis- 
cussions and conferences with other teachers to pool experiences and 
problems, in the table following are shown the percentages of teachers 
who would have liked help along these lines. 
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Percentages of teachers who would have valued various types of training 
or experience to help with problems expected to arise from the raising 
of the school leaving age (Heads are excluded from this table) 



Teachers Q.35 and 40 














Main Teaching subject 






Area in which help required 


English 


Human- 


Science 


Practical 


All 




and 


ities 




subjects 


teachers 




languages 










Percentages valuing help 






1 . More knowledge of work in 
different fields of employment 

2. Courses in social science about 


71 


77 


70 


67 


70 






the backgrounds and behavioural 




61 


62 


64 


problems of 1 5 year old leavers 
3. Courses on new developments 


67 


69 








in their subjects and techniques 
for putting the subject over to 
these pupils 


86 


90 


84 


87 


86 


4. Discussions and conferences 












with other teachers to pool 
experiences and problems 


83 


75 


76 


82 


80 


Base : All teachers 


(305) 


(224) 


(318) 


(531) (1378) 



1 45. There was clearly a very great demand from teachers for help in facing 
the problems anticipated with the raising of the school leaving age. But 
this suggests also a good deal of willingness on their part to make con- 
siderable efforts to meet the challenge it will present, provided they are 
given the assistance they require. The greatest demand was for courses 
concerned with new developments in their subjects and with techniques 
for putting the subject over to the kind of pupils who would be affect^ 
by the raising of the school leaving age. Courses in social science or social 
psychology were least often wanted but nevertheless almost two thirds of 
teachers would have welcomed such courses to increase their understand- 
ing of the backgrounds and behavioural problems of these pupils. A larger 
proportion of humanities than other teachers wanted courses on subject 
development and techniques, on social sciences and greater knowledge 
of the actual work and conditions in different fields of employment. This 
links with the point already noted that more of the humanities teachers 
were concerned with the necessity for rethinking their courses to make 
them more relevant to the needs of these pupils. 

1 46. It is of interest that teachers who had taken the three-year teacher 
training course, or a degree and the year of professional training, were 
slightly less likely to want courses in social science than those who had 
taken a degree only, the two-year course or the one-year emergency 
training. This suggests that this area may be covered more fully in the former 
courses. Understandably, rather fewer of those aged 50 and over felt that 
courses would be helpful to them. Apart from this however there were no 
age differences in the demand for further training or similar help. 
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147. More knowledge of work in different fields of employment was 
desired by the same proportion of heads as of teachers. As many as 80% 
of teachers who had some special responsibility for careers work in the 
schools wished to know more about actual working conditions in different 
jobs. The main fields in which teachers were interested were industry, 
followed by commerce and business. The majority of those who did not 
want more knowledge of different spheres of employment felt that they 
were already sufficiently acquainted with working conditions outside 
schools. Among teachers who were not also careers teachers only 1 2% 
felt that it was not necessary for their function as a teacher to know more 
about jobs; practically none of the heads felt this. 



(c) Accommodation and equipment needs 

1 48. More detailed consideration is now given to the type of accommoda- 
tion, equipment and materials of which teachers felt the lack in teaching the 
sort of pupils who left school at 1 5. The majority did have a particular 
need for some equipment or special accommodation but rather more had 
accommodation needs than lacked suitable equipment or materials (74% 
compared with 57%). Tables II 4.1 and 2 show the percentages of teachers 
lacking particular equipment or accommodation. Teachers' answers are 
analysed by the subject which they were teaching mainly that school year 
but well over half were teaching at least one other subject besides their 
main one. This accounts for some apparently strange answers, such as in 
Table I! 4.1 that 8% of those mainly teaching English lacked games fields, 
gymnasiums or changing rooms. 

149. Teachers of practical subjects in particular suffered from lack of 
space and as many as 81 % of them said that they did not have suitable 
accommodation. Repeatedly teachers said that for teaching these pupils 
they needed special subject rooms where they could arrange demonstra- 
tions and leave out materials and equipment. For the teachers of boys' 
practical subjects the great need was for woodwork, metalwork and 
engineering workshops. For girls' practical subjects it was for domestic 
science rooms and housecraft flats. For the practical-expressive subjects 
it was for art, handicraft and music rooms, games fields, gymnasiums and 
changing rooms, it was, however, not only the teachers of the practical 
subjects who wanted special subject rooms but all other teachers also 
mentioned this more frequently than any other type of accommodation 
need. For the English teachers a library and a drama room with a stage 
were of particular importance and for foreign language and humanities 
teachers rooms fitted with projection, visual aid and recording equipment. 
Frequently mentioned also was the need for general storage space. Other 
requirements were for recreation rooms which could be used for clubs and 
discussions; for improvements in the general facilities such as additional 
space so that extra work benches and other furniture could be accom- 
modated ; for one or two extra rooms which were not always occupied ; 
for improvements in the accommodation they already had, such as better 
cloakrooms, and for new and pleasant buildings. 

150. Over half felt the lack of equipment or materials which would be 
useful in teaching the sort of pupils who left school at 15. The highest 
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proportion needing more teaching aids and equipment was arhong the 
humanities teachers. This is again of interest in relation to the fact that the 
humanities teachers showed the highest proportion who felt that they would 
have to rethink their courses with the raising of the school leaving age. 
English, foreign languages and humanities teachers wanted, or if they 
already had them they found particularly useful, audio-visual aids such as 
tape recorders, record players, television, cine or strip projectors and the 
tapes, films, records, slides, etc, to use with them. The lack of suitable or 
enough reading material was raised frequently by English and humanities 
teachers. Geography teachers valued specialised materials such as maps 
and map making and surveying equipment. Mathematics and science 
teachers wanted or used visual aids but their great need was for specialised 
subject equipment such as calculating or adding machines, demonstration 
models and laboratory equipment. Mentioned particularly frequently by the 
teachers of boys' practical subjects were engineering, metalwork and 
woodwork equipment such as practical work benches fitted with vices, 
power points, power tools and old cars for car mechanics. Many teachers 
of girls' practical subjects needed domestic appliances and housecraft 
equipment. Teachers of the practical-expressive subjects wanted art and 
handicraft materials and equipment such as pottery wheels and kilns, 
musical instruments and scores and sports equipment. There was a general 
need, again raised most frequently by humanities teachers, for more 
appropriate furniture and fittings, such as the replacement of the rigid 
desk and chair by modern easy chairs which would give a more relaxed 
atmosphere and the installation of wash-basins and sinks in the special 
subjects rooms. 
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Teach«rs TaW® 11 4.1 



Accommodation teachers particulayly felt the Sack of in teaching the sort of pupils who left school 
at 15 (Heads are excluded) 



Main teaching subject 



Ersglish Foreign History, 
tang- geog- 

uages raphy, 

social 

studies 



Religious Mathe- Science 

instruc- matics 

tion 



Practical Practical Practical- 
subjects subjects expressive 
— boys — girls subjects 
mainly mainly 



Percentage with accom- 
modation needs for 
teaching the sort of 



pupils who left school 

at 15 


71 


62 


71 


72 


63 


71 


78 


80 


82 


Bass ; All teachers (258) 


(47) 


(174) 


(50) 


(172) 


(146) 


(130) 


(137) 


(264) 


Accommodation lacking : 




















WoodwcA, metalwoffc. 
engir^eering wwtshop 


3 


_ 


2 


3 


12 


14 


54 


— 


3 


Car rmintenarsce bay 


— 


_ 


— 


3 


1 


10 


11 


— 


— 


Projection, visual-aid, 
record! rjf room 


15 


28 


21 


17 


8 


11 


3 


3 


5 


Art, handicraft room 


3 


— 


6 


6 


4 


2 


8 


3 


26 


Muse room 


3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


12 


0om«tsc science room 


2 


— 


1 


— 


3 


2 


— 


30 


— 


Fiat fof housecraft 


4 


— 


2 


— 


2 


4 


— 


49 


1 


Other ^5ccial subject 
roC'rr. 


26 


52 


45 


42 


53 


52 


11 


11 


10 


Games field, gymnasium, 
changirtg room 


8 


3 


7 


3 


8 


5 


1 


3 


41 


R«:reation room, room for 
c ! ufcs, d iscussioM 1 2 


10 


4 


14 


4 


5 


4 


1 


6 


Careers rocni, interview- 
ing room 


4 


7 


— 


3 


— 


1 


— 


2 


1 


Library 


24 


7 


6 


— 


5 


4 


2 


2 


2 


Stage, dra^ma room 


33 


7 


4 


8 


1 


2 


1 


— 


2 


Gen-erai storage space 


13 


10 


29 


14 


24 


24 


44 


19 


21 


Layout and general 
facilities 


33 


17 


27 


22 


29 


18 


26 


16 


17 


Gardens, parkland 


1 


— 


2 


— 


— 


8 


— 


1 


— 


Other answers 


3 


— 


4 


6 


2 


9 


— 


2 


2 



Base ; Teachers who 
lacked suitable accom- 
modaticn for teaching 
these pupils (182) 



(29) (124) 



(36) (119) (104) (102) (110) (217) 
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Teachers Table II 4.2 

Q 17 Equipment teachers particular!/ felt the lack of in teaching the sort of pupils who left school at 15 

(Heads are excluded) 





Main teaching subject 

English Foreign History, 
lang- geog- 

uages raphy. 

social 

studies 


Religious Mathe- 
instruc- matics 
lion 


Science 


Practical 
subjects 
— boys 
mainly 


Practical 
subjects 
— girls 
mainly 


Practica - 
expressive 
subjects 


Percentage with equip- 
ment needs for teaching 
the sort of pupils who 
left school at 15 


51 


43 


66 


52 


56 


60 


60 


58 


58 


Base : All teachers (258) 


(47) 


(174) 


(50) 


(172) 


(146) 


(130) 


(137) 


(264) 


Equipment lacking: 
Tape recorders 


32 


35 


15 


15 


5 


5 


■ 


1 


5 


Cine strip projectors, 
epidiascopes 


15 


40 


35 


27 


18 


23 


4 


9 


11 


Films, film strips, slides 


20 


30 


31 


23 


10 


13 


3 


5 


6 


Television 


16 


20 


17 


12 


7 


8 


1 


4 


4 


Radio 


8 


— 


4 


— 


1 


3 


— 


— 


1 


Other visual aids 


10 


20 


16 


12 


9 


3 


5 


2 


3 


Musical instruments, 
scores, records, record 
players 


20 


5 


5 


4 


2 


1 




— 


17 


Art, pottery & handicraft 
materials & equipment 


4 


— 


4 


4 


4 


2 


17 


1 


31 


Mathematics equipment, 
adding, calculating, 
machines 


6 






8 


64 


2 


3 


2 


— 


Domestic appliances, 
housecraft equipment 


2 


— 


1 


— 


2 


5 


— 


75 


2 


Geographical equipment, 
maps, mapmaking, 
surveying equipment 


1 


5 


20 




17 


2 


3 


1 


1 


Sports equipment 


4 


5 


5 


— 


3 


1 


— 


— 


33 


Metalwork, woodwork 
tools & materials 


4 


— 


4 


— 


9 


20 


77 


— 


5 


Specialist equipment for 
sciences 


2 


— 


2 


— 


10 


64 


3 


1 


1 


Specialist equipment for 
drama 


11 





— 


4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


Other specialised 
technical equipment 


8 


15 


1 


— 


8 


1 


1 


5 


1 


Reading matter 


29 


5 


25 


38 


9 


10 


4 


4 


5 


Furniture 


16 


5 


23 


35 


15 


14 


8 


18 


12 


Office equipment 


9 


— 


1 


— 


2 


3 


4 


8 


6 


School transport 


4 


— 


7 


— 


1 


1 


3 


1 


5 


Other answers 


4 


5 


2 


8 




5 


1 


2 


1 


Base : Teachers who 
lacked equipment for 
teaching these pupils (132) 


(20) 


(114) 


(26) 


(96) 


(87) 


(78) 


(79) 


(153) 
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PART II THE SCHOOLS 



Chapter 5 Rethinking the 
secondary school course — 

Further views of teachers 

(a) Curriculum changes 

1 51 . During the exploratory stages of the enquiry when discussing ways of 
making the secondary school course more relevant to the needs and 
interests of pupils who would be affected by the raising of the school 
leaving age, teachers almost invariably said that one of the requisites was 
that the curriculum should have a very practical emphasis. Further amplifica- 
tion of what they had in mind showed that there were three main ideas 
associated with making the course more practical. One was that pupils 
should spend more time on subjects generally regarded as practical, such 
as metalwork and housecraft, than on desk subjects. Another was that in 
most subjects and not just the traditional practical ones teachers should 
aim to have pupils doing things actively rather than sitting at their desks. 
The third was that subjects should, when possible, be linked to pupils' 
lives outside school so that they could see the value of what they were 
learning. In order to discover what the majority of teachers had in mind 
when they emphasised the importance of a practical approach for the 
pupils, the three interpretations were put to teachers in the main survey. 
The diagram below illustrates the support each idea received. 



Proportions of teachers favouring various suggestions for making 
the secondary school course more practical. 

HEADS TEACHERS 



These pupils should spend more 
time on practical subjects 
such as metal work and housecraft 
than on desk subjects. 





In most subjects teachers should 
aim to have pupils doing things 
rather than just sitting at 
their desks. 




Subjects should, when possible, be 
linked to pupils' lives outside school 
so that pupils can see the value 
of the subjects. 



KEY 



Definitely agrees. 

Agrees with reservations. 
Disagrees. 
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152. It is clear that, in the view of teachers, the most important issue 
involved in making the course more practical is that of linking it to pupils 
lives outside school in such a way as to make them aware of its value. 
Next comes the need for pupils to be doing things themselves rather than 
sitting at their desks being taught. Heads were much in favour of both 

these ideas. 

153. Quite a long way behind in receiving clear support from teachers is 
the proposal that these pupils should spend more time on subjects which 
by their nature are looked upon as practical rather than those traditionally 
regarded as desk subjects. Heads in particular disagreed with this last 
suggestion. The greatest support for it came from those taking science and 
practical subjects. Many teachers pointed out that pupils who found 
difficulty in academic subjects often also lacked skill with their hands. 
This is in keeping with research findings that, very broadly speaking, 
children tend to show a relatively similar level of ability over a wide range 
of activities and that it is the exception rather than the rule for low ability 
in one direction to be counterbalanced by high ability in another. Obviously 
though, a pupil's interest may be much more aroused by one type of 
subject or activity than another. 

1 54. Teachers were asked for their views on rethinking subjects in terms of 
content and method within their traditional boundaries, or making more 
radical changes and breaking down these subject barriers in order to develop 
a course based perhaps on a theme or a project using an integrated ap- 
proach. They were also asked whether, within their own teaching, new 
subjects or new aspects of subjects were needed to make the curriculum 
more relevant to these pupils. Their answers to these questions are shown 
in the next diagram. 

Proportions of teachers favouring various suggestions for 
rethinking their courses. 

heads TEACHERS 



To rethink subjects in terms of 
content and method within the 
traditional subject boundaries. 



To break down the present 
subject boundaries and to 
have a course based, for example, 
on a theme or project using 
an integrated approach. 



To introduce new subjects or . 
new items into subjects. 







Definitely agrees. 

Agrees with reservations. 
Disagrees. 



1 55. The introduction of new subjects or of new items into subjects was the 
most unreservedly favoured of these suggestions. Nevertheless the idea 
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which would probably entail the greatest amount of reorganisation within a 
school, namely the breaking down of the traditional subject boundaries, 
received unqualified support from almost half. 



1 56. Two thirds agreed in some measure both with rethinking their course 
within the existing subject boundaries and also with discarding the 
traditional boundaries. It appears that teachers had not reached a point 
in their thinking about the development of the curriculum where they had a 
clear preference for one of these alternatives rather than the other. It 
is likely also that the curriculum plans of the school as a whole for an 
extended secondary course were not sufficiently advanced at that stage for 
individual teachers to know to what extent it was practical to think in 
terms of an integrated approach rather than development within their 

subject. 



1 57. Relatively few completely rejected any of these suggestions and it is 
clear that teachers foresaw the need for major changes in curriculum and 
methods in order to meet the needs of pupils who would be affected by the 
raising of the school leaving age. 



1 58 There were a wide variety of new elements which teachers hoped to 
introduce into their teaching (see Table II 5.1). The largest category of 
answers were of things which were intended to widen pupils interests, to 
develop their aesthetic appreciation, to make them more self-sufficient and 
generally to enrich their lives. Included here 

subjects, adventure courses, schemes such as the Duke of Ed nbu g 
Award, appreciation of literature, music and art and appraisal of television 
and films. 27% of teachers who wanted to cover new topics gave answers 
in this category. The proportions were highest among those taking 
English and practical-expressive subjects. 



1 69. Next came items designed to help pupils in their choice of career or 
to prepare them for their working lives (21%). Proposals were to inform 
pupils about conditions in different jobs, to arrange industrial visits or 
work experience and to start vocational subjects such as book-keeping, 
typing, shorthand, pre-nursing, hairdressing, bricklaying and other 
building trade subjects. These proposals were made most frequently by the 
practical subject teachers. 

160 18% wanted to introduce subjects which would make pupils more 
aware of the society in which they lived, for example, civics, the social 
sciences, current affairs, world affairs, race relations and some aspects of 
politics and economics. These were to be treated in a way 

show their relevance to these pupils. These ideas came most often from 
humanities and English teachers. Another 8% mentioned 
of personal relationships aimed at helping pupils to learn to live and work 
with other people. Included here were moral guidance and sex education. 

161 Many teachers wanted to include topics which would help to prepare 
theiJ pupils, boys as well as girls, for running their homes. Some of the 
suggestions were, care and upbringing of children, home repairs, decorat- 
ing furnishing, cooking, first aid and gardening. Again these proposals 
came more from practical subjectthan otherteachers. 8% made suggestions 
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refating to the management of money such as hire purchase, housebuying, 
keeping accounts, obtaining value for money and the economics of 
personal spending in general. 

162 Mathematics and science teachers felt the need more than did other 
teachers to introduce new methods and modern aspects into their teaching. 
32 % of the mathematics and 1 6% of the science teachers who hoped to 
cover new topics wanted to do so in order to bring their teaching up-to-date 
in methods, content or application. 

(b) Visits, fieldwork and visitors 

1 63. How important did teachers consider that it was, in their own subject 
teaching, to try to take their 15 year old leavers out of the school or to 
arrange for visitors to come to the school to talk to these pupils? Well 
over half of the teachers had experience of taking these pupils on visits 
or field work in connection with their subject teaching, that is on visits 
other than those specifically concerned with careers. Only a third had had 
visitors to the school. The highest proportions who had taken their pupils 
out of the school on visits or projects were among the teachers of geography 
and history, the practical-expressive subjects and the girls' practical 
subjects. The lowest were among the mathematics, boys' practical subjects 
and foreign language teachers. Much the highest proportion of visitors to 
the schools had come in connection with the girls' practical subjects and 
humanities. The following diagrams show the relative value placed on 
visits and visitors by those who had and had not had experience of each. 

Value of school visits and visitors. 



Teachers whose pupils had : — 

VISITS been on not been 

visits. on visits. 



All 

teachers. 




VISITORS 
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All 
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Very valuable 
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39% 
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1 64. Teachers who already had experience of visits, field work or visitors 
were more likely to rate such things as very valuable. It is most probable 
of course that those who foresaw their value in relation to their own 
teaching objectives would be the ones who would take the trouble to 
arrange visits or invite visitors. Nevertheless 43% of those who had not 
taken their 1 5 year old leavers on visits and 32% who had not had visitors 
to the school considered that such things would be very valuable. In all 
only 9% thought the visits or field work were of little or no assistance in 
their own subject teaching and 14% that having visitors to the school was 
of no value. Table II 5.2 shows the value that teachers of different subjects 
attached to school visits and visitors. 

1 65. The type of visits or other out-of-school work which had been found 
to be of most value were, in order of frequency of mention, cultural visits 
such as to museums, art galleries, concerts and historic monuments; visits 
to factories, docks, offices, television studios and other places of work 
and, thirdly, field studies, that is actually doing some work outside school 
in connection with the school course and not just observing. It needs to be 
borne in mind that visits specifically concerned with careers are not being 
considered here. Mentioned much less frequently were visits in connection 
with community services such as civic centres, local government offices, 
welfare institutes, outings to take part in or watch sporting events, or to 
exhibitions such as Ideal Homes, the Design Centre and fashion shows. For 
English and practical - expressive subjects the cultural visits were found to 
be the most useful, for humanities the cultural visits and field work outside 
school for science the industrial visits and field work, for boys' practical 
subjects the industrial visits and for girls' practical subjects housecraft 
and similar exhibitions and industrial visits. 

1 66. It will be remembered that 1 5 year old leavers on the whole attached 
no great value to visits other than those specifically related to jobs and 
careers (see Part II chapter 2). They may have enjoyed them but most 
failed to see their relevance. Their parents were much more in favour of 
visits but again careers visits received most support, followed by ones 
concerned with making pupils more aware of life outside school, then 
those with a cultural purpose. In Section 111, chapter 5, are shown the 
proportions of 1 5 year old leavers who said that they had been taken on 
various kinds of school visits. 

1 67. From the teachers' point of view there were, however, considerable 
problems involved in taking pupils out of the schools or in having visitors 
in. Two thirds saw difficulties in the former and almost half in the latter. 
There were four main obstacles to taking pupils on visits or outside field 
work. The first lay in fitting such outings into the timetable; they usually 
took several periods and this involved considerable reorganisation of the 
timetable and interference with other teachers' periods. The second major 
obstacle was the cost to the pupils or to the school in fares, admission 
charges and other expenses, heads in particular being concerned about 
this Staff shortages presented another problem. One teacher could only 
supervise a small number of pupils as the value of these visits depended 
very much on close attention and tuition being given to pupils throughout; 
there were not usually enough teachers available for this to be arranged. 
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The fourth commonly mentioned difficulty was the bad behaviour and lack 
of discipline of many of these pupils. The younger the teacher the more 
likely he or she was to find it hard to organise visits or field work outside 
the school but they valued such excursions if anything more highly than 
did older teachers. 

168. The two major problems in arranging for outside people to come to 
the school were firstly, the difficulty of fitting such things into the time- 
table and secondly, of finding a suitable speaker with an interest in and 
understanding of young people who would at the same time know enough 
about his subject. Many said that they did not have contacts with industry 
or other spheres which would enable them to get the right people along 
to give talks. 



Teschars T^sls li 5.1 

Q16 New subjects or a^cts of rabiects which teachers of various subjects wanted to introduce 



New mbie€ts or new 
aspec-^ of subfecs 
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3 
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Teachers Table II 5.2 

Q 19 & 21 The value which teachers of various subjects attached to school visits and visitors 



Vafue attached to ; 


Main teaching subjects 

English Foreign History, 
lang- geog- 

uages raphy, 

social 
studies 


Religious Mathe- 
instruc- matics 
tion 


Science 


Practical 
subjects 
— boys 
mainly 


Practical 
subjects 
— girls 
mainly 


Practical- 

expressive 

subjects 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Visits 


Very valuable 


59 


49 


63 


54 


28 


49 


41 


50 


63 


Fairly valuable 


32 


28 


34 


32 


48 


42 


49 


44 


28 


Little or no value 


9 


17 


2 


12 


22 


8 


9 


4 


8 


Not known 


— 


6 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Visitors 


Very valuable 


43 


36 


44 


56 


27 


36 


26 


52 


43 


Fairly valuable 


40 


45 


49 


36 


40 


44 


47 


46 


44 


Little or no value 


14 


11 


6 


6 


29 


16 


25 


2 


11 


Not known 


3 


8 


2 


2 


4 


3 


2 


— 


2 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base : All teachers 


(258) 


(47) 


(174) 


(50) 


(172) 


(146) 


(130) 


(137) 


(264) 
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PART II THE SCHOOLS 



Chapters Relations between 
home and school 



(a) Parental contact with the school 

1 69. The influence upon educational performance of parental attitudes has 
been confirmed in many research studies, the most recent being the en- 
quiries described in Volume 11 of the report of the Plowden Committee, 
'Children and their Primary Schools', 1 967. The Committee concluded that 
'One of the essentials for educational advance is a closer partnership 
between the two parties to every child's education'. Research in this area 
has in the main taken the form of comparisons between parental interest 
in their child's progress and children's performance on achievement or 
intelligence tests. There seems every reason to suppose that, apart from 
its effect upon academic success, the interest parents show in what the 
school is trying to achieve will greatly influence pupils general attitudes 
to school. It was suggested in chapter one that the extent to which parents 
support the schools will considerably affect the task facing teachers with 
the raising of the school leaving age. 

170. This enquiry suggests that there is a very serious lessening of 
contact between the home and the school at the secondary compared with 
the primary stage of education. In the national survey among parents who 
had children in maintained primary schools, carried out for the Plowden 
Committee, 8% had had no real talk with the head or with their child s 
class teacher. Among parents in non-manual occupations the figure was 
5% and in manual occupations 9%. At the time of that survey the children 
whose parents were interviewed were almost equally divided between the 
top junior, bottom junior and top infants classes. In the present enquiry 
in which the children were in the third, fourth or fifth years of their second- 
ary schools, 37% of the parents had had no real talks at all with the head 
or any of the child's class teachers at the sampled school. (By a real talk 
is meant one in which the parents would have been told something about 
the school or would have discussed their child s progress. Brief greetings 
or an exchange of civilities were not counted.) 

171. Before it can be concluded that this difference in the proportions 
of parents who had had talks with school staff at the primary and secondary 
stages of education shows a change in parental behaviour, it is necessary 
to consider to what extent the parents interviewed in the two surveys are 
in fact comparable. There are three points of importance here. Firstly, 
parents who sent their children to maintained primary schools and then 
to independent or direct grant secondary schools were included in the 
primary school sample but not in the present study. They would very 
probably be interested parents who would make sure that they talked with 
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members cf the school staff. There would however be too few of them to 
account for more than a very small proportion of the difference. Secondly, 
the primary school survey covered England only whereas the secondary 
schools sample included Wales. There would also of course be a certain 
amount of population change occasioned by movement into and out of 
the area. Again it seems unlikely that this could be responsible for much of 
the variation. Thirdly the primary school interviews were carried out in 
the summer of 1964. The eldest group of those children would only have 
reached their second year in secondary school by the time the present 
survey was conducted. In general the 13 to 16 year olds would have been 
at comparable stages in the primary schools three or four years earlier than 
the children in the Plowden sample. It may be that over these years 
considerable changes took place in contacts between parents and staff in 
primary schools but here also it seems improbable that there has been a 
general change cf an extent great enough to account for this difference. 

172. In the present enquiry the parents of children expecting to leave at 
1 5 were much less likely to have had a talk with a member of the school 
staff than parents of older leavers. As many as 48% of the former had not 
talked with the head or class teacher compared with 32% of the 1 6 year old 
leavers* parents and 24% of the 1 7 or 1 8 year olds' (Table II 6.1 ). Within 
each leaving age category there were further differences associated with 
the social class of the family. Among the 1 5 year old leavers 38% of the 
parents in non-manual occupations had not had talks with the school 
staff, in skilled manual occupations the proportion was 46% and in semi 
and unskilled occupations it rose to 54% (Table 11 6.2). 

173. In the North and Midlands rather fewer parents of 1 5 year old leavers 
than in the South had talked with school staff. In secondary modern 
schools 41% had not had such talks compared with 24% in grammar 
schools (Tables 11 6.3 and 4). Not surprisingly the proportions of parents 
who talked with school staff increased with the length of time the child 
was in secondary school. Among 1 5 year old leavers it appears that a 
number of parents had their only talks with school staff when the child 
was on the point of leaving (Table !l 6.5). 

174. Some parents although they had not had a talk with the head or 
class teacher in the child's school nevertheless had attended a school 
function of some kind. Others had never been to the school at all about 
anything concerning the child nor attended any school function held 
elsewhere. This is illustrated in the diagram on the page opposite. Again 
it is the parents of 15 year old leavers who were most likely not to 
have had any contact with their childs' school. Among these parents 
19% of those in semi and unskilled occupations had never been to the 
school compared with 13% in skilled manual and 12% in non-manual 
occupations (Table 1! 6.6). Whether the mother was working full-time, 
part-time or not at all made little difference to the likelihood of having 
been in contact with the school. 

175. This marked difference between parents of younger and older 
leavers is confirmed by Information obtained directly from the schools. 
In the case of 52% of the 1 5 year old leavers it was said that neither parent 
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Age at which child expected to leave or had left school. 

15 16 17/18 



Parent had talked 
with head or 
class teacher. 



Had not had a talk 
but had contact 
with the school. 

Had not had 
contact with 
the school. 

had discussed their child's education with a member of the teaching 
staff at any time during the previous school year. This compares with 29% 
of 16 year old leavers' parents and 26% of the 17 — 18's. Only 8% of the 
young leavers' parents were considered by teachers to be very interested 
in their children's progress at school (Table II 6.7). 

1 76. Of those who had not had any contact with the school two thirds said 
that this was because they saw no need to go. Some of these answers 
indicated a very negative attitude on the part of the parents concerned. 

'1 never had to go as there was no trouble'; 'If I had had a reason 1 would 
have had to go'; 'I never had any complaints and 1 knew the school was 
doing their best for him' ; '1 have never had any reason to go' were typical 
answers of this sort. The remaining third cited circumstances which made 
it difficult for them to get to the school such as '1 have a little girl 1 can't 
leave and my husband does not get home until half past eight' ; 'With 
working I haven't the time— there's six of us and it's hard work for me to 
work and look after the family— my husband isn't home until half past 
seven and he leaves ail that to me'; I couldn t manage the journey 1 
never know when I'm going to get these dizzy spells' ; 'The school is too far 

away'. 

177. Consideration of the matters most frequently reported by parents as 
having been discussed in their talks with heads and class teachers may 
suggest points at which the interest of these other parents might also be 
aroused. By far the most general topic of discussion was the way their 
child was getting on in his work and the teaching methods used in the 
school (Table II 6.8). Two thirds of parents of 15 year old leavers who 
had had talks about their children mentioned this, 'We wanted to see how 
she was progressing because she was so behind when she first went there , 
'About his general progress— his reading and spelling— he was a very 
slow reader' ; 'To see how she was getting on in maths— we are particularly 
worried about her maths'; 'You only get stock phrases like Could do 
better" or "Doing as well as can be expected" on the reports, like a hospital— 
you can't really get to know exactly how he is doing unless you go along , 
'! wanted to ask why another boy had been moved up a class when John, 
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who had done better, wasn't moved up— he explained it to me and ! felt 
happier' ; 'We would like him to concentrate on the subjects he is interested 
in'. 

1 78. Only a small proportion of the parents of 1 5 year old leavers appeared 
to have discussed with school staff their child's career or the possibility 
of him taking examinations. 6% of these parents had discussed CSE or 
GCE. 'To see if he was likely to pass GCE and how well'; 'This new 
exam— we wondered whether we should keep him at school to take it or 
send him to the Tech, to try the GCE' ; 'About him taking CSE'. 8% of the 
parents of 15 year old leavers said that they had discussed their child's 
job or career with the head or class teacher and only 4% whether he should 
stay on at school. 

179. Another subject of talks between parents and teachers was the 
conduct or behaviour of the children. 'Mary was a tomboy and didn't 
settle — I went to see what was wrong' ; 'I wanted the teacher to be 
stricter with him about his appearance and cleanliness'; 'Harold used to 
play truant and I had to see the head about this' ; 'To ask whether he was 
behaving himself; 'To discuss her problem behaviour with the teacher 
to see what help could be given'; 'He is extremely quiet and withdrawn 
at school and at home' ; 'To find out if he is fitting in socially with the 
other boys and standing up for himself and holding his own'. Some parents 
had seen the school staff to complain about the behaviour of other 
children, such as bullying, stealing or damaging their child's possessions. 
Others had objected to the attitudes of teachers, saying that their child 
was not always being treated fairly. The behaviour of their children was 
more often the subject of talks between the school staff and the parents 
of 15 year old leavers than older leavers, 21% compared with 14%. 

180. Some consideration is now given to the success of different arrange- 
ments made for parents to visit the schools. The table opposite shows for 
various types of school function, the proportions, first, of parents who 
said that such opportunities had been open to them and, second, who had 
taken advantage of them. 

181. Invitations to these functions are sometimes sent directly to parents, 
in other cases their availability may become known to parents only if 
their own child is taking part or tells them about it or they hear about it 
from other parents. Some children do not like their parents to visit the 
school and fail to pass on information about activities which they could 
attend — 'He never tells us until it's ail over'. It is very possible that oppor- 
tunities were available of which parents were unaware or had forgotten. 
The table shows, then, the situation as recalled by the parent and not 
necessarily the actual provision made by schools. 

1 82. The school functions which the largest number of parents of 15 year 
old leavers said were provided were open days or evenings. In general 
these would have given parents opportunities to see pupils' work and to 
talk to class teachers. Of all the functions available they were the most 
successful in attracting the largest number of younger leavers' parents. 
Nevertheless the proportion of these parents for whom open days were 
available who actually attended was lower than among parents of older 
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School functions that parents said were provided and whether they attended them 



% who said function was % of those for whom function 
provided was available who had 

attended 



School function 


Leaving age of child 
15 16 
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17/18' 


Leaving age of child 
15 16 
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Open days or evenings 


83 


85 


81 


69 


81 


87 


School entertainments, plays, concerts, 
carol and other services 


68 


77 


88 


53 


62 


71 


Prize days 


55 


65 


72 


51 


63 


72 


Careers meetings 


28 


36 


42 


47 


63 


66 


Jumble sales, bazaars, social evenings 
organised by the school 


50 


52 


53 


54 


55 


64 


Sports days, swimming galas 


63 


61 


63 


54 


55 


58 


Medical, dental, eye examinations 


72 


67 


59 


57 


54 


42 


Parent-teacher association activities 


25 


40 


55 


34 


50 


61 


Base: 


All parents 




Parents who said the 
function was provided 



leavers (69%, 81 %, 87%). The popularity of open days has its disadvantages 
as is shown in paragraph 1 90 in which parents' criticisms of arrangements 
for seeing school staff are discussed. 

1 83. After open days, attendance at school medical, dental or eye examina- 
tions was the next most widely occurring opportunity for parents of 15 
year old leavers to visit the schools. This was the one type of opportunity 
for contact which was said to be available by more parents of younger 
than older leavers. It was also the only one which was attended by a 
higher proportion of the former than the latter (57%, 54%, 42%). It suggests 
that these parents rather more than the others are relying on the health 
services supplied through the school. Understandably, fewer parents in 
general attended these examinations at the secondary than at the primary 
stage of education. 

184. School functions open to the next largest number of younger leavers' 
parents were of the type in which their own children might take part- 
school plays, shows, concerts, carol and other services, prize days and 
sports days. With the exception of sports days, fewer parents of 1 5 year 
old than of older leavers thought that the school had organised such 
activities and where they had been provided smaller proportions of the 
former had attended them, in fact only just over half of those who could 
have done so. It is indicative of the greater stress on competition 
in the secondary schools that prize days were of much more common 
occurrence than in the primary schools where only 14% of parents said 
they had taken place. 

185. Although the interviews were carried out at a stage where two 
thirds of the 1 5 year old leavers were on the point of leaving school or had 
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already left, only 28% of their parents were aware that careers meetings had 
been held which they could have attended and less than half had done so. 
Higher proportions of parents of older leavers said that such meetings were 
provided (36% and 42%) and approximately two thirds had attended. 
In the next chapter on careers there is further discussion of this lesser 
participation in career choice by the parents of younger leavers. 

1 86. The proportions of parents saying that there were parent-teacher 
association activities increased markedly with the school leaving age of 
their child from 25% among 15 year old leavers' parents to 55% of the 
1 7—1 8 year olds. The proportion of these parents who had actually attended 
any PTA events showed the same trend, 34%, 50% and 61 %. This is in line 
with the results from the primary school survey where a relationship was 
found between the social class of parent and the likelihood of a parent- 
teacher association being in the first place provided and secondly attended. 
According to the information supplied by the schools, parent-teacher 
associations were rather less general than parents thought. The school 
information showed that 1 6% of 1 5 year old leavers, 30% of 1 6 year old 
and 46% of 17 and 1 8 year old leavers were in schools which had parent- 
teacher associations. Some parents probably confused similar activities, 
such as parents' associations, with PTA's and some PTA's may have been 
discontinued. 

187. For all the types of function discussed here, the proportions of parents 
of 1 5 year old leavers attending were considerably lower than those thinking 
the function was available. To a large extent, therefore, non-attendance 
at opportunities for contact provided by the school is evidently not merely 
a matter of lack of knowledge of their availability. 

188. How satisfied did these parents feel with the arrangements at the 
schools for them to see the head or class teacher ? The great majority were 
completely happy with the situation as it was, criticisms coming from only 
14% of the 15 year old leaver parents who had had contact with the 
school. Older leavers' parents were if anything less satisfied with the 
arrangements although the difference was only trifling. This again is In 
keeping with the findings of the primary school survey in which only 1 1 % 
in all were dissatisfied with arrangements for seeing the staff but parents 
who more often wanted to visit the school tended to be more critical of 
arrangements for doing so. 

189. The most frequent suggestions for improvement made by parents of 
15 year old leavers were that there should be more open days or evenings or 
that special times should be set aside when the staff could be seen. Two 
fifths of those who were not completely satisfied (5% of all 1 5 year old 
leavers parents) said things like 'They should have an open day after school 
where I could talk to the teachers and see how she is getting on — as it 
is you just go if they are in trouble or sick'; 'They should have more times 
when mothers are invited to go'; 'It would be useful if teachers were 
available one evening a month for parents to see' ; 'The head teacher is 
nearly always too busy to see parents and as I'm at work all day I find it 
difficult to fit in— the teachers are not available either— I think one period 
a rnonth should be set aside when the head would be available to parents'; 
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*1 think the head should have certain periods of time during the week 
when parents could go and see him without necessarily making an 
appointment beforehand . 

1 90. Criticisms made by about a quarter of dissatisfied parents (3% of all 
1 5 year old leavers' parents) were that the arrangements made gave in- 
sufficient time to have a proper discussion with the teacher or that teachers 
were not accessible enough. 'They should arrange to see parents in smaller 
groups — everyone goes to open day and the teachers have to keep moving 
on to other parents — they don't have nearly enough time to talk to you , 
'You feel there are other parents waiting all the time and you mustn t spend 
long talking to the teacher on open evening— by seeing parents by appoint- 
ment privately you would feel you were not keeping other parents waiting' ; 
'On open days you have to wait in a queue and can't ask what you want 
because of others waiting' ; 'They only give a few minutes to each parent 
they should have an appointments system, otherwise there's long queues 
and too little time' ; 'Sometimes you should just be able to go and see them 
without an appointment' ; 'If you can spare an hour they should see you— 
you can't always plan it'; 'They don't like you to go— you should just be 
able to go when you want to' ; 'The teachers should be more available'. 

191. Two other areas of information from interviews with parents are 
relevant to the discussion of relationships between the homes and the 
schools. One covers parents' attitudes to the schools and the other their 
satisfaction with their child's progress. Of considerable consequence is 
the finding that over half the parents of 1 5 year old leavers felt they were 
interfering if they went to the school uninvited. This was a very generally 
held view with the proportions of parents expressing it varying little with 
school leaving age or social class. It is of significance also that parents were 
much more likely to feel this at the secondary than the primary school stage 
where the proportion was only a quarter. There is certainly no indication 
that this view results from any discouragement of visits from parents by 
school staff as only 8% of 15 year old leavers' parents considered that 
teachers were not very pleased when they went along to see them. Again 
there were no leaving age differences in parents' answers (Table 11 6.9). 

1 92. Many parents felt that there was not enough interchange of informa- 
tion between the schools and themselves and here it was the parents of 
1 5 and 1 6 year old leavers rather than of 1 7 — 1 8 year olds who in particular 
were conscious of this. Among 1 5 year old leavers' parents over half said 
they would like to be told more about how their child was getting on at 
school and over a third that teachers should have asked them more about 
their child. These proportions are very similar to those found among 
manual worker parents in the primary school survey. It is evident that 
satisfactory communication between parents and teachers is, understand- 
ably, considerably easier when parents themselves are more educated. 
More of the parents of older than younger leavers considered that the 
teachers seemed really interested in the pupils. 18% of 15 year old leavers 
parents disagreed with this compared with 1 0% of 1 7 to 1 8 year old. 

193. Just over a third of the parents of 15 year old leavers had sorne 
worries about their children's progress at school or the teaching methods 
used. Among parents of children staying on at school the proportion was 
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very similar. It should be said here that only some of these anxieties con- 
tained any criticisms of the school. Commonly expressed worries were 
about the youngster's standard of work such as 'I'd like to see his spelling 
improve'; 'He's backward in Maths and English'; 'They accept a very poor 
standard of handwriting'; 'The work she does is terribly babyish'. Others 
were about faults in the youngsters themselves— 'When I went to the 
school they said she would have to pull her socks up— 1 asked if she was 
capable and they said she was'; 'He didn't concentrate — put down the 
first thing that came into his head'; 'I wish he'd try a bit more'; 'He is 
intelligent but can't behave himself; 'I'm worried about him being absent 
because he doesn't like the school — it just makes him ill or he thinks he is' ; 
'She has been ill and away a lot and has missed school work'. 1 5 year old 
leavers' parents expressed anxiety about their youngster's behaviour and 
lack of concentration on lessons more frequently than older leavers' 
parents. 

194. There were some criticisms of the curriculum by parents of 15 year 
old leavers. 'They do too much acting'; 'He doesn't seem to be doing 
anything worth while'; 'The last year at school is a waste — they do the 
same things for the last two years'; 'Too much going out — watching 
traffic, ships and things like that'; 'I don't think typing is taught at all \n 
this school'. 

195, Other worries were about the discipline in the school, the attitude 
of teachers and the lack of individual attention occasioned by overlarge 
classes. They were a bit too lenient'; 'Discipline is shocking at this 
school ^therejust isn't any'; 'They can dodge a lesson and no-one takes 
any notice'; 'One teacher there worries her a lot— he gets so impatient 
it puts her off her work' ; 'There are one or two teachers there and if they 
have a down on you, that's it'; 'The backward ones need more encourage- 
ment ; He could get on better if he was in a smaller class with more- 
individual treatment ; 1 know the teachers are busy and they have very large 
classes but I do wish he could get more individual teaching'. 



(b) Teachers' views on relations between homes and school 

196. Relations between the home and the school are now looked at from, 
the point of view of the school staff. To what extent did teachers themselves 
feel that they had the support of the parents of 1 5 year old leavers over 
what they were trying to achieve? Did they think that it was important to 
try to get parents to come to the school often ? Furthermore did they think 
that they needed to know something of the background of early leavers and 
of the lives they led in order to be able to do their Job satisfactorily? 

197. Considered first is the degree of support which the school staff felt 
that they received. The table opposite shows the relative proportions of 
teachers thinking that these parents gave them positive support, were not 

interested in what the school was doing or were positively opposed to 
their aims. 

198. The major problem as seen both by heads and teachers was a 
general lack of interest on the part of the parents of 1 5 year old leavers- 
»n what the schools were trying to achieve. Very few considered that these. 
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Teachers Q.39 



Over what the schools were trying to achieve. 


parents of 15 year old 


leavers in the main : 


Heads 


Teachers 




% 


% 


Gave positive support 


44 


23 


Were not interested 


50 


66 


Were positively opposed 


— 


2 


Not known 


6 


10 



parents were in the main positively hostile to the aims of the school. As 
has been shown this is very much in keeping with the answers from the 

parents themselves. 

1 99. Although half the heads thought that on the whole these parents 
were not interested in the objectives of the school, in general heads were 
more inclined than teachers to think that the schools did have the poshive 
support of parents of 15 year old leavers (44% of heads thought these 
parents gave them positive support, compared with 23% of teachers^ 
The heads of course would have had more contact with parents than wou d 
teachers. There appears then to be a danger that lack of 
parents may lead teachers to feel that they have less support from them 

than may actually be the case. 

200 There was almost complete agreement among the school staff that 
they needed to know something of the home backgrounds of the early 
leavers and the lives they led in order to be able to carry out their wor 
satisfactorily. However, several teachers qualified their answers b^y sayi g 
that great care was needed in the way information about the backgrounds 
of individual pupils was used. In general teachers felt that they were 
handicapped in what they were trying to achieve because they *°o 
little about the backgrounds and out-of-school lives of their P“P' ■ 
threequarters of the teachers and over a third of the heads said that they 
lacked sufficient information in these respects. 

201. The great majority held the view that it was of 

school staff to take positive steps to encourage parents to visit the schoo 
frequently. Only 1 1 % thought that there was no point in trying P®^a 
apathetic parents to come. A few felt that it was in fact bette for he 
children of less interested parents to have some independence from th 
home and for their education to be left entirely to the school. 

202. There was no clear agreement among teachers about the most 
successful methods of encouraging less interested 

schools and it appears, understandably, that a scheme which ^ 

one school and neighbourhood may be quite unsuited to another. Half the 

heads and almost a third of the teachers had ' heen 

sampled school of a scheme which they considered had not been 

satisfactory. Overleaf are listed, firstly, the types of f 

as having been the most successful and, secondly, those which had proved 

unsatisfactory. 
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Most successful methods of bringing less interested parents to the school ; 



Teachers Q.37 


Heads 


Teachers 




% 


% 


Personal invitation, personal contact, individual interviews. 


visits from teachers 


53 


19 


Open days, letting parents see pupils at work 


37 


28 


Parents' evenings 


31 


14 


Entertainments and performances given by pupils, prize 


days, sports days 


17 


17 


Social events and money raising projects, e.g. social 


evenings, jumble sales 


10 


10 


Careers meetings, Y.E.O.'s talks, discussions with school 


leavers' parents 


10 


5 


Welcoming parents to the school whenever they wished to 


come 


9 


1 


Parent-teacher association 


7 


6 


Base : Teachers who considered it important to try to bring 


the less interested parents to the school 


(101) 


(1213) 



Methods which were unsuccessful In bringing less interested parents to 
the school : 



Teachers Q.37 

Heads Teachers 



% % 



Open days 


18 


14 


Parent-teacher association 


18 


9 


Entertainments and performances given by pupils 


17 


5 


Formal meetings to discuss educational topics 


14 


5 


Social events and money raising projects 


5 


4 


Parents' evenings 


4 


4 


General invitations or casual invitations through children 


2 


2 


Base : Teachers who considered it important to try to 
bring the less interested parents to school 


(101) 


(1213) 



203. Among the heads a very important factor in persuading less interested 
parents to come to the school was seen as being the personal approach ; for 
example letters addressed to each parent by name ; invitations to individual 
interviews with members of the staff or possibly visits from teachers. 
There was little agreement though on the success or otherwise of other 
methods which had been tried. Open days, for example, which were the 
arrangements next most frequently mentioned as being successful were also 
those most often criticised as having proved unsatisfactory. It is note- 
worthy that parent-teacher associations were much more often considered 
to have been unsuccessful than successful with the uninterested parents. 
This is in agreement with the parents' own answers already discussed. 

204. The idea tnat someone should visit the homes of pupils whose parents 
never or rarely came to the school was favoured by slightly over half the 
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teachers and rather more of the heads. A number of teachers howeve 
expressed doubts about the suggestion because they felt among other 
things that a youngster's confidence and the impression he was trying to 
cmaw could very easily be undermined if he knew that teachers were 
arare o? his home cirLmstances. From the parental interviews ,t was 
apparent that some children were not eager for their parents to visit th 
scLol and did not always pass on information about functions they cou d 

attend. 



00^ Of those who were in favour of visits to these homes just over half 
considered that they should be made by someone other than a teacher for 
example by a social worker, health visitor, child care officer or so 

with the special task of liaison between the homes 
Rn°/ of heads and 32% of teachers would have valued the h p 
intLediary to act as a link between the and the school 

Stances where parents never or rarely came to the schoo . S 
pointed out that in fact they already had, and greatly valued the he^ o 
workers over this. Others stipulated that ^ 

should be specially trained for this function or shou 
experience. 



(o) Summary of information on reiationships between homes 

and schools . . . 

206. An attempt will now be made to =hh;™rise the mam points ^ 
enquiry which bear upon the attitudes of parents of 15 y 
to and their contacts with, the schools. There is 
1 of this section) that in general these parents were a^^r ^ ^ 

LI taking place in the school and they ° 

these changes. They particularly valued the m°re mtere g 
curricula offered and the improvements in the standard f k^^^ 

general physical provision for pupils opposed to what 

of the teachers felt that these parents in vvere opp 

they were trying to achieve. There appears hen to 

such parents are to any extent hostile to the schools or th ® . , 

f^ace in them although there is, of course, animosity from the occasiona 

family. 



207 There is however, much evidence that parents of 15 year 
feguLly lacked the active interest 

education which is of great importance to the ^ nositive steps to 

were in almost complete agreement over the need o take positive steps 

encourage less interested parents to visit the schools. 



208. The answers of these parents themselves =“99®^^ 

lack of interest is not so much an absence o conce Helegation of 

progress at school as the -ult of three ath udes. F r M 

all responsibility for education to the school and, a JY P 

the failure to see the be interfering if they 

Second, a very generally held view that they needed to be a 

went to the school uninvited-it was dear that f^m y 

very specifically personal invitation mdeed We ^ 

theT hL no function to which we can go. Michael never gets a prize 
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we don't go to prize-givings. We would like to talk to the teachers . Third, 
a lack of confidence in being able to have a satisfactory discussion with the 
teachers if they went. 

209. On both parents' and teachers' sides lack of communication between 
home and school was a matter for concern. Half the parents of 1 5 year old 
leavers were anxious to be told more about how their child was getting on 
at school and a third felt that teachers should to a greater extent consult 
them about their child. Very generally teachers considered that they 
needed to know more about the home backgrounds and lives of these 
pupils in order to carry out their work satisfactorily. 



Parents Table II 6.1 

Q.14 Whsther parents had had talks with tha head or class teacher, by leaving age of child and sex 



Number of tsks pa rants 
had had with heads or 
class teachers 


Boys 

15 


16 


17/18 


Girls 

15 


16 


17/18 


Total 

15 


16 


17/18 


Total' 




% 


% 


% : 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


No talks 


44 


30 


22 


51 


33 


25 


48 


32 


24 


37 


One taik 


22 


22 


21 


19 


23 


22 


20 


23 


22 


21 


Two talks 


14 


18 


17 


12 


14 


17 


13 


16 


17 


15 


Three talks 


8 


12 


15 


9 


14 


17 


9 


13 


16 


12 


Four tc six talks 


s 


13 


18 


6 


12 


12 


7 


13 


15 


11 


More than six talks 


3 


4 


7 


3 


3 


7 


3 


4 


7 


4 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base : All parents 


(931) 


(668) 


(610) 


(1028) 


(759) 


(512) 


(1959) (1427) 


(1122) 


(4508) 



Parents TaUe 1! 6.2 

Q.14 Whether parents had had talks with the head or class teacher, by leaving age of child and social class 





15 






16 






17/18 






Number of talks parents 


Semi- 


Skilled 


Non- 1 


Semi- 


Skilled 


Non- 


Semi- 


Skilled 


Non- 


had had with heads or 

class teachers 


and un 
skilled 

manual 


manual 


manual | 


and un- 
skilled 
manual 


manual manual 


and un- 
skilled 
manual 


manual 


manual 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


No talks 


54 


46 


38 


39 


31 


26 


33 


22 


21 


One talk 


18 


21 


21 


20 


24 


22 


25 


24 


18 


Two tslks 


12 


13 


16 


17 


14 


18 


13 


18 


19 


Three talks 


8 


9 


10 


11 


14 


15 


12 


16 


17 


Four to six talks 


5 


8 


10 


8 


14 


15 


12 


15 


16 


More than six talks 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


5 


4 


10 


Total percentages 


100 


1CX) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base : All parents 


(704) 


(945) 


(289) 


(337) 


(643) 


(433) 


(186) 


(373) 


(549) 
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Parents Table II 6.3 
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Other 



Parents Table II S.4 



Type of contact parents had had with their child’s school, by leaving age of child and area of the country 



Type of contact with 
Khool 


Age of leaving school 

15 


16 






17/18 






South 


Midlands 


North 


South 


Midlands 


North 


South 


Midlands North 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Had talScfs) with head 


















or class teacher 


60 


51 


50 


74 


72 


61 


80 


79 


80 


Had not had a talk but 
had contact with 




















school 


30 


34 


34 


22 


22 


31 


17 


19 


14 


No contact with school 


10 


15 


16 


5 


6 


8 


3 


2 


6 


Total percentages 


100 


1CX) 


1CM3 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base : All parents 


{613} 


(545) 


(678) 


(606) 


(336) 


(414) 


(445) 


(285) 


(298) 



Pwrwrts TaMeil&S 



au 



Type of contact parents had had with their child's school, by leaving age of child and 



year at school 



Age of leaving school 



Type of contact witi» 


15 






16 






17/18 






«:booi 


3rd 

Year 


4Si 

Year 


Left 

school 


3rd 

Year 


4th 

Year 


5th 

Year 


3rd 

Year 


4th 

Year 


5th 

Year 


Had taik(s) with head 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


or class teacher 


42 


53 


60 


58 


72 


78 


74 


75 


81 


Had not hod a talk but 
had contact with 
school 


38 


31 


31 


33 


23 


17 


21 


21 


15 


No contact with school 


19 


16 


10 


9 


5 


5 


5 


4 


4 


Total percentages 


103 


103 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


BaSie: All parents 


(551) 


(732) 


(676) 


(544) 


(453) 


(430) 


(444) 


(339) 


(339) 
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Type of contact with 
school 



Unskilled 

and 

semi- 

skilled 

manual 

work 



Skilled Non- 
manual manual 
work work 



Unskilled Skilled Non- | Unskilled Skilled Non- 

and manual manual i and manual manual 

semi- work work i semi- work work 

skilled ' skilled 

manual manual 

work I work 



Had talk(s) with head 
or class teacher 

Had not had a talk but 
had contact with 
school 



% 

46 

35 



% 

54 

33 



% 

62 

26 



% 

78 

18 



% 

79 

19 



No contact with the 
school 


19 


13 


12 


10 


6 


6 


10 


4 


3 


Total percentages 
Base; All parents 


100 

(704) 


100 

(945) 


100 

(289) 


100 

(337) 


100 

(643) 


100 

(433) 


100 

(186) 


100 

(373) 


100 

(549) 




Parental interest in schooling 


15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Whether parents discussed child's 




















education with a member of the 




















teaching staff during the previous 




















school year 
Yes, both parents 


10 


31 


35 


8 


20 


30 


9 


25 


33 


Yes, mother only 


15 


17 


11 


20 


28 


21 


18 


23 


16 


Yes, father only 


6 


8 


10 


3 


5 


5 


4 


6 


7 


Neither 
Not known 


52 


29 


28 


51 


29 


23 


52 


29 


26 


18 


15 


16 


18 


18 


20 


I 18 

1 

: 


16 


18 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Teachers' assessment of interest 




















taken by the parents in the child 


's 


















progress at school 














! 




38 


Very interested 


9 


30 


39 


7 


25 


38 


j 8 


27 


Average interest 


32 


38 


30 


36 


45 


35 


i 34 

i 


42 


32 


Little or no interest 


34 


11 


5 


35 


8 


3 


i 34 


9 


4 


Not known 


24 


21 


26 


22 


22 


25 


' 23 


22 


25 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1 100 


100 


100 


Base : All 1 3 to 1 6 year olds 


(974) 


(681) 


(615) 


(1058) 


(773) 


(517) 


1(2032) 

J 


(1454) 


(1132) 
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Parents Table il 6.8 

Q.14(a}!i Top-ics parena discawsd with the school staff, by leaving age of child and social class 





Age of leaving school 
















15 








Over 1 5 










Talk(s) about 


Unskilled Skilled 


Non- 


Total 1 


Unskilled 


Skilled 


Non- 


Total 


Total 


and 


manual 


manual 




and 


manual 


manual 








stmi" 








semi- 












skilled 








skilled 












manual 






1 

! 


manual 












% 


% 


% ^ 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Youngster’s educational 




















p-rogress, teaching 
methods 


65 


69 


67 


' 

67 


81 


77 


83 


80 


76 


Behaviour prohlems of 
youngster 


18 


21 


24 


21 


12 


15 


14 


14 


16 


GCE, CSE 


4 


6 


10 


6 


16 


19 


19 


19 


14 


Staying on at school 


4 


3 


7 


4 


5 


5 


2 


4 


4 


Youngster's jo-b or career 


9 


7 


10 


8 


4 


5 


6 


5 


6 


Starting at the school 


4 


4 


4 


4 


7 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Relations between 




















youngster and 




















t8achafl.$) 


9 


7 


4 


7 


3 


3 


3 


o 


o 


Behaviour problems of 










i 




1 






cthsf children 


6 


7 


3 


6 


I 2 


2 


2 


3 


Other topics 


6 


5 


6 


5 


I 4 


2 


4 


3 


4 


Vague answers 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Base: All parents having 
talks 


(327) 


(515) (179) 


1(1021] 


j (330) 

I 


(733) 


(757) 


(1820, 


(2841) 



Hole ; Some parena had bad talks about more than one topic. 



Parents Table 1! 6.9 

<11 6 Parena’ feelings about their child's school, by leaving age of child and sex 



Leaving Percentages of parents agreeing 
age of 

child Boys Girls Total 

Parents who smM that they felt that — 



they were interfering if they went to the school uninvited 



they would have liked to be told more about how their child 
was getting ori 

the teachea should have asked them more about their 

chid 

Parents who said that they did not fee! that . . . 
the teaohea seemed really interested in the pupils 



the teachers seemed very pleased when parents went along 
to see them 



15 


55 


16 


55 


17/18 


54 


15 


54 


16 


53 


17/18 


39 


15 


35 


16 


31 


17/18 


22 



15 


17 


16 


13 


17/18 


11 


15 


8 


16 


9 


17/18 


7 



56 


56 


57 


56 


50 


52 


51 


52 


48 


50 


37 


38 


36 


36 


28 


29 


23 


22 



18 


18 


13 


13 


9 


10 


8 


8 


5 


7 


5 


6 






All parents 
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PART II THE SCHOOLS 



Chapter? Careers help 
before and on leaving school 



21 0. As has been shown most parents and pupils attached great importance 
to the vocational function of the schools and they saw the acquisition of 
knowledge, skills and qualifications during school life as the key to 
worthwhile jobs and careers. But obtaining a good job or starting on a 
oromlsing career depend not only on being well equipped in these ways but 
also on having Information about the various possibilities that are available, 
being able to assess which are most suitable and finding a satirfactory 
position. In this chapter are discussed the information, guidance and place- 
ment aspects of careers work and the preparation of pupils for their first 
experience of working life. Looked at first is the extent to which sch°°ls 
see these functions either as their own responsibiiiW, as the 
of the Youth Employment Service or as a task to be shared jointly. Second y. 
consideration is given to the help which parents and pupils said they 
would like in these respects. It is important to bear in mind in considering 
the views about the Youth Employment Service that those 
may not always have fully understood the purpose and methods of the 
Sewioe. That this was in fact the case is clear from many of the answers. 



(a) The roles of the school and the Youth Employment Service 

21 1 In most schools the head is, to some extent at least, involved m 

advising and helping pupils and parents over 

and further education. Apart from the heads, 18 (f 

the survey sample had some special responsibility or Youth 

school. Detailed questions about the roles of school and ha Yo^^^^ 

Employment Service were put only to heads and teschere w 

resDonsibility In this survey each school was represented ^ 

but, as the sample of teachers was randomly 

had a careers teacher was not necessarily represente 

careers teachers. The number of teachers in the 

responsibility for careers work was however greater than the number ot 
schools in vThich teachers were interviewed ; this was because careers work 
was sometimes undertaken by several teachers in a school. 

21 2. The situation in fact in these 1 1 1 schools 

or teachers who looked after careers work as part of 

half the schools with careers teachers had one only, ® 

two, the remainder had three or more. It needs to be 

larger schools were somewhat over- and smaller schools “"‘‘p 

in the sample. Careers work in these schools was f « 

people who had had little or no specific training for it ; in just over half the 
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schools the careers teachers had had no training in careers work while in a 
fifth they had had less than a week's training. Teachers with a week's to a 
fortnight's training were to be found in 13% of schools and those with 
longer training in 4°o. 

21 3. The diagram below shows the percentages of heads who said that 
various aspects of careers work were already being carried out in the school 
by members of the school staff. The five aspects about which heads and 
careers teachers were questioned were ; (1 ) giving information on different 
kinds of careers, for example by visits, films or careers conventions; (2) 
advising individual pupils on the most suitable career ; (3) placing leavers in 
jobs ; (4) preparing pupils fortheirfirst experience of working life by helping 
them to know what to expect when they started work and how to behave 
in an employment interview; (5) foilowing-up how pupils who had left 
school were getting on in their careers. 

Percentages of heads saying that school staff already carried out 
various aspects of careers work 




information Advice Placement Preparation Follow-up 

on careers on careers for work 



214. Aspects of careers work already carried out, at least to some extent, by 
the majority of schools were advising pupils on suitable careers, providing 
information about different sorts of careers and preparing them for their 
first experience of working life. Only about half the schools did any placing 
of leavers in jobs and less than a third followed up the careers of pupils 
after they had left school. 

215. The extent to which heads considered the various aspects of careers 
work to be the function of the school alone, of the school and Youth 
Employment Officer acting together, or of the Youth Employment Officer 
alone is illustrated by the diagram opposite. Table 117.1 at the end of this 
chapter compares the views of heads and teachers with careers responsi- 
bility. 

216. Informing pupils about the different job and career possibilities avail- 
able and advising them on the most suitable were seen very much as the 
joint responsibility of the schools and Youth Employment Officers. Only a 
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Percentages of heads saying whose function they considered 
various aspects of careers work to be. 
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small proportion of heads thought that these should be left to the schools 
to deal with and even fewer that they should be the sole responsibility of 
the Youth Employment Service. The aspect of careers work which the 
largest number of heads (66%) considered to be the function of the 
school and not the Youth Employment Officer was the preparation of 
pupils for their first experience of working life. 

217. Most often seen as Youth Employment rather than school functions 
were the following-up of pupils in their careers and the placement of 
leavers in jobs. Half of the heads thought that follow-up and rather more 
than a third that placement should be left to the Youth Employment Service. 
But even in these two areas a considerable proportion held the view that 
the school should also be involved to some extent. 

21 8. The careers teachers differed little from the heads in the way they 
conceived the apportioning of responsibility for careers work. The main 
difference was that slightly more careers teachers thought that the follow- 
ing-up of pupils after they had left school should be undertaken by the 
schools or should be a joint function rather than being left to the Youth 
Employment Officer. 

21 9. To what extent did heads and careers teachers consider that enough 
was already done in the way of giving careers help to pupils? The 
diagram overleaf shows the relative proportions of heads thinking that 
enough was done or that more should be done by the schools and, or 
the Youth Employment Service. In Table II 7.2 are compared the views of 
heads and careers teachers. 

220. Most heads felt that enough was being done already about placing 
school leavers in jobs. Just over half thought that pupils were sufficiently 
well advised on the most suitable careers or jobs. Rather less than half 
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Careers work — percentaies of heads saying that enough was done 
or that more was required. 
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considered that giving information about careers, preparing pupils for 
working life or following them up after they had left were adequately 
covered. For each of the five aspects of careers work careers teachers 
tended to be slightly less content than heads with the amount of help 
already given to pupils. 

221 . It was predominantly seen as the school's responsibility to do more to 
prepare pupils for their first experience of working life. Improvements in 
the information and advice given were seen mainly as the task of both 
school and Youth Employment Service. More attention to the following-up 
of those who had left school was almost equally often considered to be a 
joint responsibility of school and Youth Employment Officer and as the 
Job of the YEO alone. 

222. It is clear then that heads and careers teachers saw the schools as very 
much concerned with most aspects of careers work and very few indeed 
thought that this work should be left entirely to the Youth Employment 
Service except in the case of placement and follow-up. This is illustrated 
further by the table opposite which shows the extent to which heads, 
careers and other teachers sat in on the Youth Employment Officer's 
general talks or on his interviews with individual pupils. It will be appre- 
ciated that although the general talks and advisory interviews are singled 
out here, YEO's co-operate in many other forms of classroom activity, for 
example they introduce films, use film strips, introduce specialist speakers, 
deal with 'self-analysis' questionnaires, brief for visits to factories and so 
on. 

223. More of the school staff had attended the general talks than the 
individual interviews. It will be seen that the careers teachers were the 
most frequent attenders, followed by the heads. Relatively few other 
teachers had sat in at the talks or interviews. As many as 35% of the 
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Whmthm heads, careers or other teachers sat In on YEO's talks or Interviews 



TaacJiars Q.32 


General talks 




individual interviews 




Sat in: 


Heads 


Careers 

teachers 


Other 

teachers 


Heads 


Careers 

teachers 


Other 

teachers 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Often 


28 


44 


3 


29 


35 


2 


Occasionally 


60 


30 


19 


■ 40 


17 


6 


Never 


12 


26 


IB 


31 


48 


93 


Total percentages 


1CK3 


100 


100 


; 100 


100 


100 


Base : All teachers 


(111) 


(118) 


(1260) 


(111) 


(118) 


(1260) 



careers teachers and 29% of the heads often sat in at the Youth Employment 
Officer's individual interviews. 



224. While the Youth Employment Officer would probably be the first to 
say that he was not able to spend as much time as he would like either in 
each school or with each individual child, some indication of how far the 
school staff are in agreement with the information and guidance given by 
the YEO may be obtained by teachers' assessments of the value of the talks 
and interviews. These assessments are shown in the following table. 

AssBSsment’by school staff of the valaa of tha YEO's talks and interviews 

Taachars Q.31 General talks Individual interview^? 

Assessment of value Heads Careers Other teachers Heads Careers Other teachers 

teachers Had Had not teachers Had Had not 

attended attended attended attended 





% 


% 


% 


% 


: % 


% 


% 


% 




Very useful 


41 


38 


24 


14 


61 


52 


40 


25 




Fairly useful 


50 


42 


53 


42 


33 


33 


40 


36 




Not useful 


8 


13 


18 


8 


' 4 


10 


17 


8 




Not known 


1 


7 


5 


35 


1 


5 


3 


31 




Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




Base: Ail teachers 


(111) 


(118) 


(282) 


(978) 


(111) 


(118) 


(93) 


(1167) 





225. In general school staff saw the interview with individual pupils as 
being more valuable for the youngsters than the group talks. The heads 
were the most favourable in their assessments, then the careers teachers 
and then other teachers who had attended the talks and interviews. Many 
teachers without special careers responsibility who had not sat in at talks 
or interviews felt unable to give an opinion on their value. In all over half 
the staff most closely concerned with careers work considered that the 
Youth Employment Officer's interviews were very useful and over a third 
that the general talks were. 
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226. It Is clear that many teachers who did not have special 
responsibility for careers work were involved in helping or advising their 
pupils on careers or felt the need to be able to give this assistance. As 
many as 62% of teachers without special careers responsibility considered 
that a// teachers of older pupils should have some training in careers work. 
An equal proportion of the careers teachers also felt this. Heads were 
somewhat more inclined to consider that only careers teachers needed 
such training. Practically no-one was of the opinion that it was not 
important for any teachers to be trained in careers work. 

(fa) Careers help wanted by parents and youngsters 

227. It was shown in the previous chapter that parents of 1 5 year old 
leavers were much less likely to take an active interest in their children's 
schooling than parents of older leavers. They were much more prepared to 
delegate responsibility for their children's education entirely to the school. 
Over job and career choices these parents were again less likely to con- 
sider that they should be actively involved. The majority of parents, 
whatever the leaving age of their child, said that in matters of job and 
career choice they would discuss possible jobs with him but let him make 
the choice. However, as many as 34% of parents of 1 5 year old leavers 
proposed leaving the youngster to make up his own mind entirely, without 
any discussion or suggestions from them. This compares with 17% of 
parents of those leaving at 1 6 and 1 3% of those leaving at 1 7 or over. The 
view was expressed by a number of these parents and their children that 
choosing and obtaining a job were part of the process of growing up and 
becoming independent — a young person gained something of value by 
achieving this on his own which he did not get if his parents helped him. 
Others said that there was no point in saying anything as the youngster 
would not listen to suggestions from his parents. 

228. It is noteworthy that, within each leaving age, parents who were 
considered by the teachers to be less interested in their child's progress 
at school were more likely to leave job and career choices entirely to the 
youngster. Among parents of 15 year old leavers 41% of the uninterested 
compared with 27% of the very interested were not proposing to have any 
discussion with their child about his choice of job. 

229. It has already been shown in chapter 2 cf this section that most 
parents and children considered that teaching pupils about the different 
types of jobs and careers available and preparing them for their first 
experience of working life were very important functions of the school. 
Parents in general would themselves also have valued more information 
about jobs and careers and advice about their children's capabilities so 
that they could be of greater help to them in deciding on suitable work. Of 
parents of 15 year old leavers 71% wanted more help for their child in 
actually finding a job, 64% would themselves have liked to know more about 
different types of jobs available and 62% wanted more guidance on their 
child's abilities. 

230. Many youngsters wanted help from the school or Youth Employ- 
ment Officer in finding a job (66% of 15 year old leavers) and advice on the 
type of work to which they would be best suited (56%). The proportions 
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of parents and youngsters who would have liked help over job choice 
and placement were slightly lower among 1 5 year old than older school 
leavers. On the other hand preparation for the first experience of working 
life, for example by learning about hours and conditions of work, was 
valued more highly by 15 year old leavers. It may be that career choice is 
more limited for the less educated, both in terms of the openings available 
and the satisfactions looked for, and that fewer therefore felt the need for 
assistance in deciding upon or obtaining jobs. Starting work was however 
very imminent for them and, as is discussed in a later chapter, although 
most 1 5 year old leavers looked forward to this, many were at the same time 
apprehensive about it. 

231 . Help in the careers area was, then, felt to be important both by 
youngsters and their parents. What did they think of the existing arrange- 
ments for meeting these needs through the Youth Employment Service ? 
(Third year pupils and their parents were not asked for their views on 
the Youth Employment Service since at that stage it was in general too 
early for youngsters to have had their interviews and many would have 
been unlikely to have given much serious thought to something so far in 
the future). At the time of the survey two thirds of the 1 5 year old leavers 
said they had had an interview with a Youth Employment Officer. Just 
over a third of the 16 year old leavers and a quarter of the 17 to 18 year 
olds had been interviewed. 40% of the parents of the 15 year old leavers 
who had been interviewed by Youth Employment Officers had themselves 
attended the interview. As might be expected, the likelihood of parental 
attendance was strongly linked to the school assessment of the amount of 
interest taken by parents in the child's educational progress. Among 
parents of 1 5 year old leavers 60% who were thought to be very interested 
had attended the interview, compared with 48% of those of average 
interest and 27% of those who showed little or no interest. 

232. When considering the various opinions expressed about interviews 
with Youth Employment Officers, it needs to be borne in mind that criticism 
from youngsters and parents may in fact be particularly liable to arise in 
cases to which theYEO has devoted special care and attention. For example, 
youngsters or parents may be unrealistic in their ambitions, in view either 
of the youngster's capabilities or Job availabilities, and may need to be 
persuaded to consider more suitable alternatives. It is also worth bearing 
in mind the point mentioned earlier that only 40% of parents had 
attended their child's interview; thus the opinions given by the majority 
will have been based not on direct personal experience but on what the 
child told them about the interview, any previous experience they might 
have had with older children and hearsay. Moreover, if youngsters had 
already made their own arrangements for starting work or if they intended 
to continue with their education, they might think that they were less 
in need of the services of the Youth Employment Officer than those whose 
future was less decided. In such cases they might well be less likely to 
think that the interview was useful and it is shown later that some who said 
that the interview was not helpful gave reasons of this sort in support of 
their opinion. 

233. The considerations just discussed make it unlikely that a very large 
number would be completely satisfied with the interview, but in fact just 
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over half the youngsters said that it was helpful, with a further small 
number {about 5%) having reservations about it but nevertheless feeling it 
had been helpful in some ways. There was very little difference between 
the opinions of those interviewed in the different leaving age groups. 
Just over half the parents also thought the interview was helpful (Tables 
11 7.3 and 4). 

234. 1 5 year old leavers and their parents almost equally often mentioned 
the YEO's interview as being helpful in each of three ways; in the provision 
of information about different kinds of Jobs and careers, what was involved 
in them and the qualifications required; in giving advice to young people 
about the type of job or career that would suit their aptitudes and interests 
and their chances of getting a job of that sort; and in helping to place 
youngsters in jobs by letting them know where there were vacancies and 
arranging interviews for them (Tables II 7.5 and 6). 

235. 15 year old leavers who felt the interview had not been helpful had 
three main criticisms to make (Table 1 1 7.7) . The most frequent was that the 
discussion had been too general and vague or that they had not been given 
any specific suggestions about jobs. This criticism came from about a third 
of those who said the interview had not been helpful. In fact it shows a 
basic misunderstanding of the purpose of advisory interviews which is not to 
discuss specific jobs; this is done later. A fifth said that the Youth Employ- 
ment Officer discouraged them from their own ideas about what they 
wanted to do; this may of course have been the right thing for the YEO to 
do, for instance if the youngster was underestimating his ability. Another 
fifth said that the interview was unnecessary because they already had a 
job or course arranged or knew what they were going to do. 

236. Among parents of 1 5 year old leavers the main reasons given by those 
who thought the interview had not been helpful were that Youth Employ- 
ment Officers had attempted to divert youngsters from the jobs they them- 
selves wanted to do, that insufficient help had been given with placing, that 
youngsters had already decided what they wanted to do or had made their 
own arrangements for jobs and that Youth Employment Officers were 
insufficiently informative, took insufficient trouble or were unhelpful 
generally. Each of these points was mentioned by about a quarter of the 
parents who had found the interview unhelpful (Table 11 7.8). 

237. As previously explained, the opinions just discussed were obtained 
from the parents of youngsters who had already had an advisory interview 
and it is interesting to compare these with the expectations of those whose 
youngsters had not been interviewed at the time of the survey. As many as 
two thirds of the parents of 1 5 year old leavers thought the interview 
would be helpful. Again they hoped to receive information about jobs and 
careers, advice on those most suitable for their youngster and help for him 
in obtaining a job. 

238. How did those still at school who were going to leave at 1 5 intend to 
set about finding a job and how did those who had already left at this age 
and had had full-time paid employment find their employment? Among 
pupils in their fourth year who intended to leave at 1 5, 36% said they had a 
job arranged either definitely or probably for when they left school. They 
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had most often found these jobs through personal contacts such as parents, 
other relatives or friends working in a firm or having contacts there ; 63% of 
boys and 48% of girls mentioned this source of jobs (Table II 7.9). The 
Youth Employment Officer was the next most often mentioned source but 
very much less frequently (12% boys, 16% girls). Direct approaches to 
firms by letter or personal call and answering advertisements came next 
for both boys and girls. Those who had left school at 15 and had worked 
or were working in full-time paid employment also used personal contacts 
most frequently to obtain their jobs (41 % boys, 35% girls). About 20% 
procured their jobs through the Youth Employment Officer, and slightly 
fewer by direct approaches to employers and answering advertisements. 

239. About half the 1 5 year old leavers who were still at school and had 
no job arranged at the time of the survey said that they would consult the 
Youth Employment Officer about finding a job. Just over a third thought 
of applying directly to a firm. A much smaller proportion of these youngsters 
expected to get jobs through personal contacts. The implication is that 15 
year old leavers make use primarily of personal contacts when looking for 
a job and only secondarily turn to the Youth Employment Service or 
themselves make a direct approach to a firm. For older leavers still at 
school the Youth Employment Officer was the most important source, but 
teachers (some of them careers teachers, no doubt), advertisements and 
other sources assumed more importance than personal contacts. 

(c) Work experience for school pupils 

240. To make the transition from school to working life easier and less 
abrupt, it has been suggested that pupils might be given actual work 
experience as part of their schooling; that is that they might spend some 
time actually working in a firm during the school term. Development of this 
idea has been restricted up to now by legal considerations and problems 
of insurance cover for young people. School staff were asked whether, if 
the legal difficulties were overcome, they thought that work experience 
would be valuable for the kind of pupils who left school at 1 5. Parents were 
asked whether this was something they would have liked the school to 
arrange for their own youngster. Over three quarters of parents of 15 year 
old leavers and of heads and an even larger proportion of teachers were 
in favour of work experience. Parents of 16 year old leavers also were 
almost equally in favour and it was only for those leaving at 1 7 or 1 8 that 
approval for the idea dropped to about half (Tables II 7.10 and 11). 

241 . The reason given by a third of the parents of the 1 5 year old leavers 
who did not want work experience arranged at school for their children was 
that the youngsters should concentrate on school work in school time or 
that they already had enough to do. A quarter said that the right type of 
work experience was not available or that the youngster was not in need 
of it. Just under a tenth each said that the youngster was too young to be 
working and should make the most of school, or that it might unsettle him 
and change his ideas for the worse. Most of the remainder were against the 
idea for rather vague and generalised reasons such as that there would be 
plenty of time later or that it would be no use or make no difference. The 
very few teachers who were against work experience gave much the same 
reasons as did the parents. 
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Teachers Table II 7.1 . , j vz *u r i . ^ . 

n 33 Heads' and careers teachers’ views on the roles of the school and Youth Employment Service m careers 



work 




Whose function 


Total 

% Base 


Aspects of careers help 

Schools Joint YEO Not 

school and known 

YEO 


, , , 1 c 79 3 2 

Givm inforwation Heads _ _ 

about careers Careers teachers 11 


100 (111) 

100 (118) 


Advising pupils on Heads 11 ^ ^ 

suitable careers Careers Teachers 15 


100 (111) 

100 (118) 


^ 56 38 ^ 

leavers Heads ^ c -7 ai 

in jobs Careers Teschers 2 


100 (111) 

100 (118) 


Preparing x>npi\s Heads oo i 1 

for working life Careers Teachers 60 i 


100 (111) 

100 (118) 


Following up pupils Heads ® ^ 

in their careers Careers Teachers 16 45 


100 (111) 

100 (118) 



Teachers Table II 7.2 

0.33 Heads' and careers teachers' views on the amount of help given to school leavers 



Whether enough help given 


Total 

% Base 


A 3 i?»cts of careers help 

Enough More should be done by 

School School YEO Not 

and known 

YEO 


Glylng information Heads 44 17 36 2 1 

about careers Careers Teachers 36 14 39 10 


100 (111) 

100 (118) 


Advising pupils on Heads 58 11 25 4 2 

suitable careers Careers Teachers 47 11 30 13 


100 (111) 

100 (118) 


Ptacirrg leavers Heads 81 2 8 6 3 

in jobs Careers Teachers 61 4 16 17 2 


100 (111) 

100 (118) 


/’/epar/nff pupils Heads 49 28 15 4 4 

for working life Careers Teachers 46 28 20 6 1 


100 (111) 

100 (118) 


Following up popWs Heads 41 11 21 18 9 

in their careers Careers Teachers 29 17 22 20 12 


o o 
o o 

00 
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13— IS year oWs Table II 7.3 

0^40(3) Whether youngsters who had been interviewed by Youth Employment Officers tnojght the 

interview was helpful, fay age of leaving school and sex. (Fourth and fifth years only} 



Boys 

Whether youngsters thought the 

interview with the Youth Employment Age of !sav 
Officer was helpful 

15 


;ng school 
Over 1 5 


Girls 

Age of leavirrg school ; 

15 Os/ar15 i 


Total 

Age of leaving school 
1 5 Over 1 5 




% 


% 


I % 


% 


% 


% 


Yes, very helpful 


52 


57 


54 


53 


53 


55 


Helpful in some ways, not others 


5 


7 


4 


9 


5 


8 


Not helpful 


41 


34 


41 


37 


41 


35 


Not known 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


: 100 


100 


Base : 14 — 1 6 year olds in fourth and 
fifth years who had been 
interviewed by YEO 


(459) 


(266) 


, (486) 


(241) 


’ (945) 


(5071 



Parents Table !I 7.4 

Q.26 Whether parents whose children had been interviewed by Youth Empioyment Officers thought the 
interview was helpful, by leaving age of child aitd sex. (Fourth and fifth years only) 



Whether parents thought the 
interview with the Youth Employment 
Officer was helpful 


Boys 

Age of leaving Krhool i 
1 5 Over 1 5 


Girls 

Age of leaving school ; 
15 Over 15 ; 


Total 

Age of leavirrg school 

15 Over 15 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


54 


59 


54 


54 


54 


58 


No 


31 


31 


31 


33 


31 


32 


Not known 


14 


10 


15 


13 


15 


11 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base : Parents of youngsters in fourth 
and fifth years who had 
been interviewed by YEO (435) 


(245) 


^ (481) 


(219) 


1 (916) 


(464) 
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13 — 16 year olds Table H 7.5 

Q.40{a)i Ways in which youngsters thought their interview with the Youth Employment Officer was 

helpful, fay age of leaving school and sex. (Fourth and fifth years only) 





Boys 




Girls 




Total 




Ways in which youngsters thought 














the interview with the Youth 


Age of leaving school 


Age of leaving school 


Age of leaving segool 


Employment Officer was helpful 


15 


Over 15 


15 


Over 1 5 


15 


Over 15 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Gave information about what was 














involved in different Jobs or careers. 












or about conditions of work 


38 


44 


37 


47 


38 


45 


Gave advice on Jobs or careers that 














suited youngster's capacities or 
requirements 


31 


41 


26 


41 


28 


41 


Placing-told youngster where there 














werevacanciesorarranged interviews 26 


11 


32 


9 


29 


10 


Helpful in other ways 


4 


2 


5 


3 


4 


3 


Not known 


1 


2 


— 


— 


1 


1 


Base : 14 — 1 6 year olds who thought 












interview with YEO was 
helpful 


(266) 


(175) 


(283) 


(149) 


(549) 


(324) 



Parents Table II 7.6 

0.26(a) Ways in which parent thought their child's interview with the Youth Employment Officer was helpful, 
by leaving age of child and sex. (Fourth and fifth years only) 



Boys Girls Total 



Ways in which parents thought the 

interview witii the Youth Employment Age of leaving school 
Officer was helpful 

15 Over 15 


Age of leaving school 
1 5 Over 1 5 


Age of leaving school 
1 5 Over 1 5 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Gave information abcut what was 
involved in different jobs or careers, 
or about conditions of work 


53 


66 


45 


67 


49 


67 


Gave advice on Jobs or careers that 
suited youngster's capacities or 
equirements 


56 


70 


56 


56 


56 


63 


cing-'toW youngster where there 
vere vacancies or arranged interviews 41 


16 


43 


13 


42 


15 


Advised youngster to stay on at 
school, to take GCE or wait for 
exam results 


2 


3 




4 


1 


4 


Helpful in other ways 


4 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Ba^ : Parents who thought child’s 
interview with YEO was 
helpful (237) 


(146) 


(265) 


(122) 


(502) 


(268) 



Note: Many parents mentioned more than one way in which the interview was helpfull 
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•J3 16 year olds Table II 7.7 

d40(a}ii V/ays in which youngsters thniight their im3rj>iew with the Youth Employrosn: Of'icer was not 

heipfal, by ags of leaving school and sex. (Fourth and fifth years only) 



Boys 


Girls 




Total 




Ways in which youngsters thought the . 

interview with the Youth Employment Age of leaving school j 


Age of leaving school | 


Age of leaving school 


Officer was not helpful 

1 5 Over 1 5 : 


15 


Over 1 5 j 


15 


Over 1 5 


% ; 


% 


% 


i % 


% 



Interview was too general and vague, 

no specific jobs suggested 39 

Youngster knew v/hat he wanted to do 
but YEO tried to get him to do 
something else 1 9 

Youngster already had job or course 
arranged or knew what he was going 
to do 

YEO insufficiently informative, not 
knowledgeable enough 

YEO wanted youngster to stay on at 
school or continue full-time 
education 

Unhelpful in other ways 

Not known 



22 

5 

2 

11 

1 



27 

23 

17 

15 

2 

12 

4 



27 

24 

23 

5 

6 

15 

1 



28 

32 

9 

16 

4 

11 



Base: 14—1 6 year olds who thought 
interview with YEO was not 
helpful (21 6) 



33 

22 

22 

5 

4 

13 

1 



( 112 ) 




27 

27 

13 

16 

3 

12 

2 



(437) 



(223) 



Parents Table II 7.8 

Q.26(b) Why parents thought their child's interview with the Youth Employment Officer was not helpful by 

leaving age of child and sex. (Fourth and fifth years only) 



Why parents thought the interview 
with the Youth Employment Officer 
was not helpful 


Boys 

Age of leaving school | 

15 Over 15 i 

i 


Girls 

Age of leaving school | 
15 Over 15 | 


Total 

Age of leaving school 

15 Over 15 




% 


% 

' 


% 


% I 


% 


% 


Youngster knew what he wanted to do. 












but YEO tried to get him to do 














something else 


31 


25 


29 


35 


30 


30 


Insufficient help with placing 


26 


9 


20 


5 


23 


7 


Youngster already had job or course 














arranged or knew what be was going 












to do 


22 


13 


22 


9 


22 


11 


YEO insufficiently informative, took 














insufficient trouble, unhelpful 














generally 


22 


34 


28 


34 


25 


34 


Interview premature, took place before 












youngster ready for it 


1 


19 


1 


14 


1 


17 


Unhelpful in other ways 


3 


1 


4 


3 


3 


2 


Base : Parents who thought child's 






■ 




i 




interview with YEO was not 














helpful 


(137) 


(79) 


^ (152j 


(77) 


(283) 


(156) 



Note : A few parents mentiorted more than one reason for the interview not being helpful. 
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13 — 16 year aids Table II 7.9 

Q.33 and 36 Ways in which 1 5 year old leavers would set about finding or had found a job, by sex. 
(Fourth year pupils, and leavers who had had full-time paid employment) 



Boy 1 5 year old leavers GirM 5 year old leavers 



How 1 5 year old leavers 


Still at school 


Left school 


Still at school 


Left school 


would set about finding 
or had found a job 


Job 
not yet 
arranged 


Job 

arranged 


Had 

full-time 

employment 


Job 
not yet 
arranged 


Job 

arranged 


Had 

full-time 

employment 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Through: 

Persona! contacts — parents, 
other relatives, friends 
workirsg in firm or with 
contacts there 


17 


63 


41 


12 


48 


35 


Youth Employment Officer 


49 


12 


20 


50 


16 


22 


Direct approach to employer— 
writing, calling 


37 


9 


16 


36 


13 


16 


Advertisement in paper 


15 


6 


12 


25 


12 


19 


Teacher in school 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


3 


Already workirtg part-time 
for employer 




4 


4 




10 


3 


Other sources 


3 


6 


1 


3 


2 


2 


Base : 15 year old leavers among 
14 — 1 6 year olds in fourth 
year at school or who had 

left and had had full-time 
paid eroptoyment 


(229) (139) 


(334) 


(253) 


(134) 


(361) 



Note ; Some youngsters mentioned more than one source. 



Teachers Table 11 7.10 

Q.34 W'hether teachers thought that it would be valuable for the sort of pupils who left at 1 5 to be given 

actual work experience as part of their schooling, by main teaching subject and whether head or teacher 



Whether it would be 
valuable for work 
exf«fier.ce to be 
included in schooling 


Main teaching subject 














English 

and 

lang- 

uages 


Human!- Mathe- 
ties matics 


Science Boys' 

practical 

subjects 


Girls' 

practical 

subjects 


Practical- 

expres- 

sive 

subjects 


All 

teachers 


Heads 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


86 


84 


87 


83 


85 


91 


92 


87 


79 


No 


14 


16 


13 


16 


15 


8 


8 


13 


18 


Not known 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


1 


1 


— 


3 


Totas percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


se : A!i teachers 


(305) 


(224) 


(172) 


(146) 


(130) (137) (264) 


(1378) 


(111) 



nts Table II 7.11 

Whether parents would have liked the school to arrange for their child to have some work experience 
before leavirsg, by leaving age of child and sex 



Whether would have 
liked child to have work 
experience before leaving 
school 


Boys 

15 


16 


17/18 


Girls 

15 


16 


17/18 


Tota 

15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


79 


74 


55 


77 


76 


53 


78 


75 


54 


No 


19 


23 


42 


20 


22 


44 


20 


23 


43 


Not known 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


4 


3 


3 


3 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base : All parents 


(931) 


(668) 


(610) 


(1028) 


(759) 


(512) 


(1959) 


(1427) 


(1122) 
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PART III FIFTEEN YEAR OLD LEAVERS AND 
THE LIVES THEY LEAD 



Chapter 1 Their jobs and careers 



(a) The main occupations of 1 5 year old leavers 

242. A necessary preliminary to making the secondary school course more 
relevant to the needs and interests of the less academic pupils is an 
examination of the types of occupations which these ycung people enter. 
This is not to beg the question of whether schools should provide voca- 
tional training and, if so, to what extent. Apart from that issue, it is of 
importance in considering the education of these youngsters to know some- 
thing of the lives they will lead, in which of course their occupations 
have a major place. The table on the next page shows the proportions of 1 5 
year old leavers who expected to enter and actually entered different 
fields of employment. It gives, firstly, the occupations which those still at 
school thought they would go into, then what those who had recently 
left school were actually doing and, finally, the occupations of those who 
had reached the ages of 19 or 20. 



243. Over half the 1 5 year old leaver boys who were in their third or fourth 
years at school expected, when they left, to take up some form of practical- 
constructional manual work in the manufacturing or engineering field. 
Within this category the main types of jobs which they saw themselves as 
doing fall into four groups; building and construction, engineering, motor 
car and motor cycle maintenance, and other mainly semi- and unskilled 
types of manual work primarily in factories (Table 111 1 .2). A 
1 5 year old leavers were thinking of going into one of the building and 
construction trades, for instance as carpenters, painters, decorators, 
electricians, glaziers, plumbers, bricklayers or general odd job men. A tenth 
hoped to do some form of engineering— mechanical, electrical or chemical 
or to be fitters, mechanics or tool-makers. Another tenth wanted to work 
specifically with motor cars or motor cycles as mechanics, fitters or 
engineers. A further tenth expected to go into manual jobs of other types, 
mainly semi- or unskilled, such as assemblers, packers, storekeepers, 
machine operators and factory hands. 

244. After the manufacturing and engineering occupations the next 
largest proportion of boys (10%) expected to take up farmmg, forestry, 
fishing or other work concerned with animals. 8% hoped to go mw one 
of the armed services, the police or the fire service Very few indeed 
thought of doing office work or occupations directly concerned with 
serving the public such as shop work or working as bus conductors, 
postmen or delivery roundsmen. Not surprisingly, hardly any aspired to any 
of the semi-professional or professional occupations. 

245. Among male 15 year old leavers who had left school the proportions 
actually employed in the different occupational fields at the ages of 16 or 
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13—16 year olds 

Os. 32(a), 34(a)i 
and 35(a) 



13 — 20 year olds Table 111 1.1 

« oo Fields of employment of fifteen year old leavers, by sex and 

age when interviewed. 15 YEAR OLD LEAVERS ONLY 





Males 






Females 






Fields of empioynwnt 


At school Left school 


At school Left school 




13—15 

year 

olds 


15—16 

year 

olds 


19—20 

year 

olds 


13—15 

year 

olds 


15- 

year 

olds 


16 19—20 

year 
olds 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Service occupations involving dealing 
with people, e.g. Hairdresser, bus 
conductor, shop assistant, domestic 




10 


8 


35 


30 


17 


service 


5 


Manufacturing and engineering occupations 
e.g. Motor car maintenance, building, 
factory work 


56 


63 


74 


16 


25 


20 


Clerical and office work 


1 


4 


5 


22 


31 


32 


Farming, for^ry, fishing, working with 
artimais 


10 


9 


5 


4 


1 


1 


Profess nal, semi-professional and 
technical occupations, e.g. Teacher, 
nurse, adironistrator, manager, pharmacist, 
laboratc^ technician 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


Armed forces, police and fire service 


8 


1 


1 


1 


— 


— 


Other full-time occupations 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


— 


Left «:hooi, in part-time employment or 
unemployed 


— 


3 


3 


— 


6 


4 


Left school, in full-time study or about to 
start course 


— 


6 


— 


— 


5 


— 


Left school, looking after home and family 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


23 


At school, no job in mind yet 


13 


— 


— 


15 


— 




Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base: All 1 5 year old leavers among 13 — 1 6 
year olds and 1 9 — 20 year olds (629) 


(345) 


(937) 


(685) 


(373) 


(1093) 



at 19 and 20 were in general similar to the proportions expecting to enter 
them. An even higher proportion were in the manufacturing and engineering 
industries. In rural areas a fifth of the 19 to 20 year old young leavers 
were in farming, fishing or forestry work (Table III 1.3). Rather more of 
those still at school hoped to join the armed services, police or fire 
service than actually appeared to have done so. However, as noted in 
Appendix 1, 20% of the 19 to 20 year old sample were not traceable 
through the addresses provided by the schools and obviously the most 
mobile people, such as members of the forces, would be hardest to 
contact. The relative proportions of 15 year old and later leavers in the 
sample interviewed agreed with those expected from the Department of 
Education and Science statistics so the proportions of losses from the 
sample appear to have been much the same in each leaving age group.. 
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246. A quite different pattern of occupations was found among female 
15 year old leavers. Girls who were still at school were most frequently 
attracted to work which involved meeting and dealing with many people 
and in this type of employment the most popular jobs were shopwork and 
hairdressing; other examples of the things they had in mind were bus 
conductress, waitress, domestic service and helping to look after children. 

It needs to be realised that many of the girls saw as interesting and 
stimulating quite superficial contacts with people, such as they would get 
while working in one of the large chain-stores selling general merchandise. 

A third in all wanted employment which involved meeting people and 
serving the public. A fifth hoped to obtain clerical or office work and 
half of these specified that they would like to be secretaries, shorthand- 
typists or typists. 16% thought they would do factory work such as 
assembling, machining, packing, or some other type of manual work. 

247. Office work and the service occupations each employed Just under 
a third of the girls who had recently left school. Less than a quarter of 
those in offices had at that stage managed to get jobs as secretaries or 
typists. The majority of those in service occupations were in shop work 
of some kind. A quarter were in factory or other manual work. A striking 
difference between the occupational distributions of the girls who had 
just left school and young women is that by the ages of 1 9 or 20 almost a 
quarter were no longer in paid employment but were looking after their 
homes and families. Approximately a third still were in office work with the 
proportions being higher in the conurbations and large towns than in the 
small towns and rural areas. The proportion in the service occupations had 
dropped to just under a fifth. 

248. It is important to appreciate the markedly different types of employ- 
ment which in general 1 5 year old leavers enter compared with those who 
stay longer at school. This is of importance because it suggests that the 
former require a considerably different type of preparation at school for 
their working life. But it also needs to be borne in mind that a compulsory 
longer secondary school course might encourage at least some of the sort 
of pupils who at present leave at 15 to aspire to the types of occupation 
which 1 6 year old leavers now enter. Among those who were still at school 
fewer, understandably, of those who expected to stay until they were 16 
or over had any specific job or career in mind (Tables ill 1.4 and 5). Of boy 
1 6 year old leavers the manufacturing and engineering field still attracted 
the largest proportion but only a third compared with well over half the 1 5 
year old leavers. Within this field engineering was most sought after by 
1 6 year old leavers and the building and construction trades and general 
factory work were much less popular than among 1 5 year old leavers. A 
fifth hoped to obtain professional or semi-professional work such as 
accountancy, business management or employment as, for instance, 
draughtsmen, laboratory technicians, pharmacists or computer program- 
mers. Those expecting to stay at school until 17 or over were aiming 
particularly at entering professional or semi-professional occupations, 
half of them hoped to have work of this nature. 

249. The manufacturing and engineering field employed the largest 
proportion of 1 9 to 20 year old men who had left school at 1 6 but, even so, 
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this was only 41Sc compared with 74% of 15 year old leavers (Tables III 
1.6 and 7). Within this field however a higher proportion of the 16 year 
old leavers than of younger leavers had obtained engineering jobs. A 
fifth were in office work, a much higher proportion than of 1 5 year old 
leavers— a much higher proportion also than wanted to enter this type of 
employment among 1 6 year old leavers still at school. Nearly half of those 
who had stayed at school until the ages of 1 7 or older were still in full-time 
study. The largest number in employment were in some form of office 
work. 

250. Almost half the girls who expected to stay at school until 1 6 hoped to 
enter clerical or other office employment compared with a quarter of 15 
year old leavers (Table III 1.4). They mainly had in mind secretarial or 
typing jobs. 14% wanted to go into nursing, one of the other ancillary 
medical services orteaching. Very few of those leaving at 15 aspired to these 
jobs. Only a tenth of the 16 year old leavers were attracted to the service 
occupations compared with a third of the young leavers. Virtually none 
thought of doing factory or similar manual work. Girls staying to 17 or 
later in the main aimed at entering professional or semi-professional 
occupations which involved dealing with people and among these teaching 
was by far the most popular. Rather more than a tenth expected to go into 
office work, mainly secretarial. By the ages of 1 9 and 20 two thirds of the 
young women 16 year old leavers were in office work compared with a 
third of the 15 year old leavers ; three times as many of the former had 
achieved secretarial and typing jobs. Very few indeed were in factory or 
other semi- or unskilled manual occupations. As with the young men who 
stayed at school to 17 or later, half the women who had done so were still 
in full time study. A quarter were in office work. 

251 . At present, then, boy 1 5 year old leavers are most likely to come into 
competition with 16 year old leavers for jobs in the manufacturing and 
engineering field and particularly for engineering work itself. Girl young 
leavers are competing with the more educated for work in offices and 
in particular for jobs as secretaries, shorthand typists and typists. If a longer 
secondary course encourages and enables more of the sort of pupils 
who at present leave at 1 5 to attain the types of jobs which 16 year old 
leavers at present have, it is to be expected that rather more of the boys 
may go into office work and into semi-professional work, particularly of a 
technical nature and fewer into the skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
occupations in industry. More of the girls may enter office work and semi- 
professional work, particularly of the type which involves dealing with 
people, and fewer may go into the service occupations such as shop work 
or into factory or other manual work. 

(b) Attitudes to work 

252. 15 year old leavers in their last years at school were very much 
orientated towards starting work. Three-quarters of those in their third 
or fourth years felt that being at work would be definitely better than being 
at school. The proportion preferring work was slightly higher still among 
youngsters who were already in employment. Only a tenth in all thought 
that school was clearly preferable to work (Table 111 1.8). Many 15 year 
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old leavers were, however, at the same time apprehensive about starting 
work and nearly half the boys and well over half the girls admitted that they 
felt nervous. Those who were already in employment most frequently 
said that they had been nervous. The third years not surprisingly were least 
apprehensive. It appears that doing a part-time job may have relieved 
anxiety to a certain extent as slightly fewer of those at school who had 

one were nervous about entering full-time employment, but on theother hand 

it may have been the more confident who took such jobs while they were 
at school, 42% of the boy 1 5 year old leavers and 20% of the girls had 
part-time paid jobs. 

253. The few who thought that being at work was worse than being at 
school, at least in some ways, were not looking forward to the much 
lonoer hours and harder work expected in a job. Some feared the responsi- 
bility they would have at work, the treatment they would receive from 
older workers, the possibility of being dismissed and the difficulty generally 
of adjusting to a new situation. Others felt that being at work would be less 
interesting than being at school and that they would be doing the same 
sort of thing all the time. 

254. The aspects of work which were most looked forward to by those at 
school or appreciated by those who had just left were, firstly, those con- 
cerned with an increase in freedom and independence (Table 111 1.8). 
Earning money and being able to buy what they wanted were mentioned 
by half the 1 5 year old leavers who considered that work was better than 
school ; typical answers were 'You get paid for working'; 'You don't earn 
money at school'; 'Having some money to spend'; 'You are able to get 
nice clothes and have your hair done'; 'I'll be able to give my Mum some 
money'. A third said there would be less discipline, 'Not always being 
told what to do'; 'No teachers— they are always moaning at you'; 'You 
have more freedom — at school you can t talk or eat in class or anything. 
It's silly things really, it isn't as if you want to talk all the time or eat but 
you could if you wanted to and nobody would shout at you' ; 'There's not 
so much discipline'. Rather more girls than boys appreciated being treated 
as adults, having greater independence and being allowed to make their 
own decisions. Those who were already in employment said more fre- 
quently than those still at school that at work there was less discipline, that 
they were treated more as adults and were more independent. Friends and 
adults realise you're not just a school kid when you go out to work'; 'Your 
friends think more of you' ; At work they act towards you as though you 
are more grown-up' ; 'Because you'll depend on yourself, it will help you to 
make the most of yourself' ; 'When at work, you are independent or semi- 
independent, you are given something to do on your own ; To be standing 
on your own feet'. 

255. The second broad category of answers about the advantages of being 
at work compared with school related to the greater interest and variety 
that a job offered. 'I'll be doing something different every day'; 'Different 
things happening'; 'If you do a job and finish it you 11 start another one 
next week'; 'We won't have all that boring talking , A much higher pro- 
portion of girls than boys valued opportunities to meet more people, to 
make new friends and to get to know older and different types of people. 
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Boys on the other hand more generally than girls appreciated being able 
to do the sort of work they were best at and enjoyed most and not having 
to do subjects which they found difficult or disliked as they had to do at 
school. Boys who were already in employment commented on this even 
more frequently than those still at school. 'Doing something you like all 
the time' ; 'You apply for a job you like so you like what you are doing'; 
'Doing something you want to do'. 

256. The 1 9 to 20 year olds who had left school at 15 were in general 
contented with their jobs. Over three quarters of those in full-time paid 
employment liked their employers and found the work they did interesting 
{Table 111 1.9). In the aspects of their work which they said they liked 
particularly, similar sex differences were found as among 13 to 1 6 year 
olds (Table 111 1.10). Young women in particular valued opportunities to 
meet many people and much more generally than men they appreciated 
congenial working companions and a pleasant, friendly atmosphere. Over 
half the women in the service occupations said that they enjoyed their 
work because they met so many people. Men were more inclined to be 
concerned with the intrinsic nature of the work and that it should be varied 
and interesting in itself. More of them also were keen to work in the open 
air and to have jobs which entailed travelling and not being permanently in 
one place. Those in engineering particularly often mentioned the interesting 
and satisfying nature of the work itself and those in building and construc- 
tion trades working in the open air and not being tied to one place. 

257. Nevertheless 1 9% of the young men and 1 5% of the women disliked or 
found their jobs boring in some ways and would have preferred a different 
type of job. The proportion of men who wanted to change their employment 
was highest among those in semi- and unskilled manual occupations, most 
of which were in factories ; over a quarter in these types of jobs would have 
preferred other work. The majority who were dissatisfied said that there 
were difficulties in obtaining the sort of work they would like, most 
frequently mentioned being that they lacked the required examination 
qualifications or training. 

258. 1 5 year old leavers varied considerably in the number of job changes 
they had made in the four or five years since they had left school (Table 
ill 1.11). A substantial proportion had a very stable working record ; well 
over a third of the young men and just on a third of the women who were 
in full-time employment had had only one job, a further quarter had only 
made one change. There was however a core of frequent job changers and 
15% of men and 8% of women had had five or more jobs in this period. 
Among the men those in engineering occupations had least frequently 
changed their jobs, it is shown in the next section that more of them than 
of those in other manual occupations were serving apprenticeships (Table 
1111 . 12 ). 

(c) Apprenticeships 

259. A very general ambition among boy 15 year old leavers was to 
obtain employment of a type which would enable them to serve an 
apprenticeship. Having a trade was commonly seen by boys and their 
parents as the basis for a steady, secure and satisfying working life. No 
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attempt was made in this enquiry to determine whether the type of training 
these boys had in mind could be classed as an apprenticeship in the strict 
meaning of the term. The intention was to see how many 1 5 year old leavers 
attached more importance to the security, satisfaction and later rewards 
expected from learning a skill and having a trade than to the possibility of 
immediately earning higher salaries and to the attractions of being able to 
change their jobs and type of employment when they felt like doing so. 

260. Almost two thirds of the boy 1 5 year old leavers who were in their 
last year at school or who had just left hoped to serve an apprenticeship 
(Table ill 1.13). The proportion was considerably higher in the north of 
England than in the midlands, which came next, or the south. Half the men 
19 to 20 year olds who left at 15 had started apprenticeships and most in 
fact were still serving them ; a fifth, however, of those who had started had 
given up before completion (Table 111 1.15). Although the engineering 
occupations had the highest proportions serving apprenticeships the 
largest actual number of 1 5 year old leavers in apprenticeships were in the 
building and construction trades (Table 111 1 .17). That apprenticeships do 
deter young men from changing their jobs is indicated by the fact that less 
than a tenth of those still serving had changed their jobs more than once, 
compared with approaching half of those who had never started an 
apprenticeship. In the next section it is shown that the salaries of those in 
apprenticeships were in general lower than those of men who had never 
started one. 

261 . The proportions who hoped to serve or who were serving apprentice- 
ships were not greatly higher among 1 5 year old than 1 6 year old leavers. 

It was evident that many boys felt that they would increase their chances 
of being accepted for a good apprenticeship scheme by staying on at 
school until the age for starting, whereas others thought that it was better 
to begin working in a likely firm at 15 so that if the employer proved 
unsatisfactory there would still be time to make a change before they 
reached the age of 16. Among 14 to 1 6 year olds who had left or were 
expecting to leave school at 15 apprenticeships were aimed at to a 
slightly greater extent by abler than less able boys (Table 111 1.14). Among 
those staying on at school, however, the situation was reversed and it was 
the less able of that group who hoped to obtain apprenticeships. 

262. Only 1 5% of the girl 1 5 year old leavers were interested in apprentice- 
ships and only 11% of the 19 to 20 year old women had started to serve 
one. Apprenticeships among women were almost entirely in hairdressing 
and it is not surprising to find that the proportion serving them was highest 
in the south. 

(d) Salaries 

263. The majority of 15 year old leavers who had just left school were 
earning from four to six pounds a week, that is excluding compulsory 
deductions but including any bonuses. At that stage there was little 
difference in the salaries received by boys and girls (Table 111 1.18). Among 
the 1 9 to 20 year olds threequarters of the men were earning salaries in the 
range of seven pounds ten shillings to fifteen pounds a week, whereas 
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threequarters of the women were getting from five to ten pounds (Table 
Hi 1.1 9). Men who were serving apprenticeships were in general on lower 
salaries than those who had never started one; only 1 7% of the former 
were getting over twelve pounds ten a week compared with 41 % of the 
latter (Table ill 1.20). For men salaries in general were highest in the 
building and construction trades. For women they were very low in the 
service occupations, although in some of the jobs such as waitress or 
hairdresser salaries could be augmented by tips and in shops discounts 
might be allowed on purchases. Almost two thirds of the women in 
service occupations were earning seven pounds ten or less a week (Table 
111 1.21), Among men those who had stayed at school longer tended to be 
earning slightly lower salaries than 1 5 year old leavers but among women 
the reverse was true. 

(e) Marital situation 

264, Among girl 1 5 year old leavers the likelihood was very considerable 
that soon after leaving school they would marry and would have at least 
a period as full-time housewives looking after their homes and families. 
Over half the 19 to 20 year old women who had left school at 15 were 
engaged or married, a third were already married and almost a fifth had 
started their families (Table ill 1,22). Men on the whole were marrying at 
a later age than women and only 1 6 % of men 1 5 year old leavers were 
engaged and 9% married. The great majority of husbands of 15 year old 
leavers were in one of the skilled trades or other manual occupations. 
The proportion of 1 9 to 20 year old women who were married decreased 
markedly as their leaving age rose ; among 1 6 year old leavers it was 1 5% 
and among later leavers 7%. 

265. It has already been noted that at the ages of 19 and 20 almost a quarter 
of the women 15 year old leavers were no longer in paid employment but 
were looking after their homes. The great majority of married women 1 5 
year old leavers with children, and almost half of those who were married 
but had no children at that stage, were not in paid employment (Table III 
1 ,23). However when the working intentions of all women who left 
school at 15 were considered, whatever their marital status at the time of the 
survey, it was found that two thirds of them were thinking in terms of 
eturning to work, in the majority of cases when their children had grown 
ip a little (Table 111 1 .24). So, although within four or five years of leaving 
ichool over half the women 15 year old leavers were either married or 
engaged to be married, only a third regarded looking after the home and 
family as their permanent occupation and the majority intended at a later 
stage to return to paid employment. 



(f) Summary 

266. On leaving school the great majority of boy 15 year old leavers went 
into manual occupations in manufacturing, construction or engineering 
industries. The largest proportion were in the building and construction 
trades, followed by engineering, motor vehicle maintenance and other 
types of mainly semi- and unskilled factory work. They very commonly 
hoped to obtain apprenticeships and approximately half the 1 9 to 20 year 
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olds had done so, the proportion being highest in the north of England. 
Those serving apprenticeships were considerably less likely to have 
changed their jobs and in general were earning lower salaries than those 
who had never started one. 

267. Girl 15 year old leavers were almost equally likely to go into service 
occupations such as shop work or hairdressing, into clerical or other office 
work or into other manual jobs such as semi- and unskilled factory work. 
By the ages of 1 9 and 20 almost a quarter had become full-time housewives 
and were no longer in paid employment. A third were married and another 
fifth engaged. The likelihood was considerable that soon after leaving school 
women 1 5 year old leavers would have at least a period at home looking 
after their families, but only a third did not intend to return to paid employ- 
ment later if they had children. 

268. Although the great majority of 1 5 year old leavers thought that they 
would prefer being at work to being at school they were at the same time 
very generally nervous about starting work. The aspects of work which 
most attracted these youngsters were, on the one hand, to be earning 
money, having greater independence, less discipline and being treated as 
adults and, on the other, greater variety and interest in the work itself. 
Girl 1 5 year old leavers much more generally than boys valued opportunities 
in their jobs for meeting people. Boys were more frequently concerned with 
being able to do the sort of work which they were best at and enjoyed most. 
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13— 16 year olds 19— 20 year olds Table III 1.2 



Qs.32Ca), 34fa)i a33 
and 35(a) 


Jobs of fifteen year old leavers, by sax and age when interviewed 
1 5 YEAR OLD LEAVERS ONLY 






Males 




Females 






Jobs (within fields of employment) 


At school 


Left school 


At school 


Left school 






13—15 
year olds 


15—16 19—20 

year olds year olds 


13—15 
year olds 


15—16 
year olds 


19—20 
year olds 





% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Service occupations involving 












dealing with people : 

Hairdressers 


1 


1 


1 


12 


7 


4 


Shop work 

Other service occupations, e.g. bus 


2 


8 


3 


15 


19 


10 


conductor, waitress, petrol pump 
attendant postman, demonstrator 


2 


1 


4 


8 


4 


3 


Manufacturing and ^tgineering 














occupations: 

Enginews of ai types 


10 


11 


14 






1 


Motor car maintenance 


10 


6 


6 







1 


Printers 


2 


2 


1 


„ 


_ 


Building and construction trades 


20 


17 


23 









Drivers 


1 




4 








Chefs, cooks, bakers 

Other manufacturing a«j engineering 


2 


3 


— 


1 


1 


— 


occupatbns, eg. factory worker, 
wektef, assernbiof, machinist packer 


11 


24 


26 


15 


24 


18 


Cterical and office work: 














Secretaries, stethand typists, typists 
Genera! cterica! or office work, e.g. 


— 


— 


— 


12 


7 


12 


bank, accounts cletk, comptometer 
or punch card operator 


1 


4 


5 


10 


24 


20 


Farming, forestry, fishing, working 














vdth animals 


10 


9 


5 


4 


1 


1 


Professkmai and semi-professional 














oocupatiORS mostly dealing with 
people: 

Commerce arvd business 




1 


1 








Nursing and ancillary m«iical services 


— 






3 




2 


Semi-professional, tetdmical 














occupations r»ot mainly dealing 
with people: 














Draughtsmer> 


1 


- 


1 




1 




Other technical occupations, e.g. 












computer programmer, dental 
mechanic, laboratory technician 


2 


1 


1 




1 


1 


Armed forces, police and fire 














service 


8 


1 


1 


1 


_ 




Other full-time paid occupations 
Left school, in full-time study or 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


— 


about to start course 




R 




















5 


— 


Left school, in part-time employ- 














ment or unemployed 


— 


3 


3 


— 


6 


4 


Left school, looking after home 














and family 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


23 


At school, no job in mind yet 


13 


— 


— 


15 


— 


— 


Total percentages 

Base : Ail 1 5 year old leavers among 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1 3—1 6 years olds and 1 9—20 
year olds 


(629) 


(345) 


(937) 


(685) 


(373) 


(1093) 
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iS—Za olds 

0 .^ 



Table 1111.3 

Fields of employment of 19— 20 year olds, by type of area and sex. 15 YEAR OLD LEAVERS ONLY 



Men 



Women 



Fisids of employment 



Type of area Type of area 

Conurba- Large Small Rural Conurba- Large Small Rural 

tion town town area ! tion town town area 



Service occupations involving 
dealitvg with people, e.g. hair- 
dr^ser, shop assistant, bus 


% 


% 


conductor, domestic service 


13 


8 


Etjgineering occupations 


16 


16 


Car maintenance, driving 


9 


9 


Building and construction work 


18 


23 


Other manual occupations 


28 


32 


aerical and office work 
Farming, forestry, fishing, working 


7 


5 


with animals 

Professional and semi-professional 


1 


2 


occupations 


2 


2 


Armed forces, police, fire service 


2 


1 


Other occupations 


3 


2 


LooWng after home and family 


— 


— 



% 


% i 


% 


% 


% 


% 


7 


! 

i 

4 


17 


16 


12 


23 


13 


9 


— 


— 


— 


— 


9 


10 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


25 


24 


— 


— 


_ 


_ 


25 


20 


19 


20 


20 


24 


4 


3 

i 


39 


36 


27 


20 


4 


20 


_ 


1 


— 


1 


4 


2 


2 


4 


3 


5 


2 


_ 


1 _ 

! 


— 


— 


— 


3 


2 




_ 


— 


_ 






20 


20 


31 


21 



Not in full-time permanent 
en^loyment for other reasons 



5 




2 



2 



6 6 




Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


■ 100 

! 


100 


100 


100 


Base: 19—20 year olds who left 
school at 1 5 


(247) 


(266) 


(256) 


(168) 


^ (366) 

i 


(236) 


(275) 


(216) 
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13— 16 Y®ar olds Tab!® lil 1.4 

Q.32i3l, 34(a ji Fields of employment which youngsters thought they would enter or entered on leaving school, 

and 35!;a) by age of leaving school and sex 





Boys 






Girls 






Fields of employment 


Age of leaving school 




Age of leaving school 






15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Service occupations involving dealing 














with people, e.g. hairdresser, shop 
assistant, bus conductor 


7 


2 


1 


33 


10 


4 


Manufacturing and engineering occupa- 














lions, e.g. motor car maintenance, 
building, factory work 


59 


32 


16 


19 


2 


— 


Clerical and office work 


2 


5 


3 


25 


43 


15 


Farming, forestry, fishing, working with 














animals 


10 


4 


1 


3 


3 


2 


Professonal and semi-professional 














occupations mos% dealing with 
people, e.g. teacher, nurse, 
admirtistrator, trsanager 


1 


8 


23 


3 


17 


47 


Seml-professiona!, technical occupations 














not mainly dealing with people, e.g. 
drangh»nan, pharmacist, laboratory 
technician 


2 


13 


22 




2 


7 


Armed forces police arid fire service 


6 


11 


6 


— 


2 


2 


Other full-ti.ma paid occupations 


2 


5 


3 


2 


6 


4 


Left school, in full time study or about 














to start course 


2 


— 


— 


2 


— 


— 


Left school, in part-time emfAjyment 














or unemployed 


1 


— 


~ 


2 


— 


— 


At school, no Job in iwrwi yet 


9 


19 


24 


10 


14 


20 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base : All 13 — 1 6 year olds 


(974) 


(681) 


(615) 


(1058) 


(773) 


(517) 
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13— 16 y®®'' Table 111 1.5 

. 34 (a)i Jobs which youngsters thought they would enter or entered on leaving school by age 
Siw school and sex 

Jobs (within fields of employment) 



Boys Girls 

Age of leaving school Age of leaving sc 

15 16 17/18 15 16 



Service occupations Involving dealing with 
people : ^ 

Hairdressers 

4 

Shop work 

Ottser service occupations e.g. bus conductor, waitress, 
petrol pump attendant, postman, demonstrator 2 

Manufacturing and engineering occupations: 
Engineering trades of all types 
Motor car maintenance 
Printers 

Building and construction trades 
Drivers 

Chefs, cooks, bakers 

Other manufacturing and engineering occupations, 
e.g. factory worker, welder, assembler, machinist, 
packer 

Clerical and office work: 

Secretaries, shorthand typists, typists 

General clerical or office work, e.g. bank, accounts 
clerk, comptometer or punch card operator 

Farming, forestry, fishing, working with 
animals 



10 

9 

2 

19 

1 

2 

16 



10 



Professional and semi-professional occupations 
mostly dealing with people : 

Commerce and business 
Law, medicine, architecture, veterinary surgeon 
Nursing and ancillary medical services 
Teaching 

Other professional and semi-professional occupations 
e.g. administrator, probation officer, librarian 

Semi-professional, technical occupations not 
mainly dealing with people : 

Draughtsmen 

Other technical occupations, e.g. computer 

programmer, dental mechanic, laboratory technician 1 

Armed forces, police and fire service 

Other full-time paid occupations 

Left school, in full-time study or about to start 
course 

Left school, in part-time employment or 
unemployed 



% 



1 

1 

6 

2 



At school, no job in mind yet 



1 

9 



1 

1 

14 

4 

2 

7 



3 

1 

3 

1 



4 
11 

5 



19 



% 



13 

1 



4 

7 

10 

2 



17 

6 

3 



24 



% 



10 

16 



2 

2 

2 

10 



Total percentages 
Base: All 13—1 6 year olds 



4 

1 



18 1 

10 31 

15 12 



1 

1 

9 

5 



2 

2 

6 



14 



100 1 00 1 00 TOO 100 

(974) (681) (615) (1058) (773) 
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1 9—20 year olds Table 1 1 II .6 

Q.38 Fields of employment of 19 — 20 year olds, fay age of leaving school and sex 



Men Women 



Fields of empfoynient 


Age of leaving school 
15 16 17/18 


Age of leaving school 
15 16 17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Service ocoapations involving dealing with people. 












e.g. hairdresser, shop assistant bus conductor 


8 


7 


4 


17 


4 


2 


Manufacturing ar?d engirveering occupations, e.g. 














motor car maintenance, building, factory work 


74 


41 


8 


20 


3 


— 


Clerical and office work 


5 


22 


19 


32 


70 


25 


Farming, forestry, fishing, working with animals 


5 


2 


1 


1 


1 


— 


Professional and semi-professional occupations 
mostly dealirjg with people, e.g. teacher, nurse. 














administrator, manager 


1 


6 


6 


2 


7 


6 


Semi-professiona!, technical occupations not mainly 
dealing with people, e.g. draughtsman, pharmacist. 














iaboratory technician 


1 


10 


9 


1 


3 


5 


Armed forces, police and fire service 


1 


4 


4 


— 


— 


— 


Other full-time paid occupations 


2 


3 


2 


— 


— 




In full lime study or about to start course 


— 


3 


45 


— 


1 


54 


Looking after home and family 


— 


— 


— 


23 


6 


3 


Unemployed or in temporary or part-time employment 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base : All 1 9 — 20 year olds 


(937) 


(381) 


(342) 


(1093) 


(432) 


(236) 
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20yearoids Tabia III 1.7 

Jobs of 1 9—20 year olds, by age of leaving school and sex 

lies 




Jobs (within fields of employment) 



Men 

Age of leaving school 



Women 
Age of leaving school 



15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/13 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


SarvlM occupations inyolving dealing with 














people: 


1 






4 


1 




Hairdressers 














Shop work 


3 


3 


2 


10 


1 


1 


Odter service occupations, e.g. bus conductor. 














waitress, petrol pump attendant, postman, 




A 


2 


3 


2 


1 


demonstrator 














Mnufacturing and engineering occupations: 














Engineers of all types 


14 


19 


6 


1 






Motor car maintenance 


6 


3 


— 


1 








1 


1 









— 


Printers 






: 








Building and construction trades 


23 


7 


— - 


— — 








4 






— - 




— 


Drivers 














Chefs, cooks, bakers 


— 


— 










Other manufact Ting and engineering occupations. 














e.g. factory worker, welder, assembler, machinist. 


26 


11 


2 


18 


3 




packer 














Clerical and office work: 












11 


Secretaries, shorthand typists, typists 


— 




. 


12 


oo 




General clerical or office work, e.g. bank, accounts 








OA 


54 


14 


clerk, comptometer or punch card operator 


5 


22 


19 








Farming, forestry, fishing, working with 






i 


1 


1 




animals 


D 












Professional and semi-professional occupations 














mostly dealing with people : 














Commerce and business 


1 


4 


5 


— 














2 


5 


5 


Nursing and ancillary medical services 














Teaching 


— 


1 










Other professional and semi-professional occupations 






: 






e.g. administrator, probation officer, librarian. 






A 




2 


1 


interpreter, hospital almoner 




1 










Semi-professional, technical occupations not 














mainly dealing with people : 














Draughtsmen 


1 


5 


2 








Other technical occupations, e.g. computer 








1 


3 


5 


programmer, dental mechanic, laboratory technician 




5 


/ 








Armed forces, police and fire service 


1 


4 


4 








Other full-time paid occupations 


2 


3 


2 


— 


— 




In full-time study or about to start course 


— 


3 


45 


— 


1 


54 










23 


6 


3 


Looking after home and family 














Unemployed or In temporary or part-time 






O 


4 


4 


4 


employment 


3 


o 










Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


' 100 


100 


100 


Base : All 1 9 — 20 year olds 


(937) 


(381) 


(342) 


(1093) 


(432) 


(236) 
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13 — 16 year olds Table H1 1.8 

Q.42 Whether youngsters thought being at work would be better or worse than being at school 

ways in which they thought it would be better, by age of leaving school and sex ’ 



Whether being at work thought to be better or 
worse than being at school 


Boys 

Age of leavng school 
15 16 17/18 


Girls 

Age of leaving school 
15 16 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Better at work 


79 


60 


58 


76 


69 


57 


Worse at work 


8 


20 


19 


10 


15 


19 


in some ways better, some ways worse 


4 


5 


7 


6 


4 


7 


Same as school, or no opinion 


9 


14 


16 


8 


13 


18 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base : Ail 13 — 1 6 year olds 


(974) 


(681) 


(615) 


(1058) 


(773) 


(517) 


Ways in which youngsters thought being at work 
would be better than being at school: 

Earning money, being able to buy things 


52 


50 


41 


50 


48 


36 


Less discipline, not being told what to do all the time 


29 


22 


28 


33 


30 


32 


Being treated as adults 


11 


12 


6 


18 


16 


12 


Being independent, not dependent on parents, able 
to make own decisions 


6 


11 


16 


11 


21 


24 


Meeting more people, older people, different people, 
nicer people 


13 


13 


10 


27 


22 


18 


Interest, enjoyment of doing what you are suited to 
or are good at 


24 


23 


23 


15 


16 


22 


fvlore variety, more interesting in other ways 


35 


35 


37 


30 


28 


28 


Feeling of being of use to the community 


2 


3 


4 


2 


2 


5 


No homework, more free time 


3 


8 


12 


4 


10 


11 


Ease: 13 — ^16 year olds who thought being at work 

would be better than being at school (807) 


(450) 


(398) 


(868) 


(560) 


(330) 



Note: Some youngsters gave more than one reason. 
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20 year olds Table I U 1.9 

n 11 42 a^'d Attitudes of 1 9—20 year olds to their present employment, fay age of teaying school and s-?«: 

7^: “ those in full-time paid employment 





Men 






Women 






Tata! 






a41 Whether liked employer or 
firm he, she was employed by 


15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17 '13 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Liked present employer 


76 


79 


81 


85 


85 


84 


80 


82 


82 


Liked in some ways, disliked 
in others 


17 


13 


12 


11 


10 


8 


14 


11 


11 


Disliked employer 


7 


8 


6 


3 


5 


8 


5 


7 


7 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


103 


100 


Q.42 Whether found his, her job 
interesting or boring 




















Interesting 


77 


81 


77 


77 


80 


82 


77 


80 


73 


tn some ways interesting, in 
some boring 


17 


14 


16 


17 


15 


13 


17 


14 


15 


Boring 


6 


5 


8 


6 


5 


5 


6 


5 


7 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


103 


a43 Whether liked type of work he, 
(a) she was doing or wanted 
different type 




















Liked work he, she was doing 


79 


82 


80 


83 


83 


83 


81 


83 


81 


Wanted different sort of work 


19 


16 


18 


15 


16 


13 


17 


16 


IS 


Not known 


2 


2 


2 


1 2 


1 


4 


2 


1 


2 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base: 1 9—20 years olds in full- 
time paid employment (91 7) 


(365) 


(185) 


(811) 


(388) 


(98) 


(1728) 


(753) 


(233) 
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1 3-20 year olds Table III 1.10 

(143(b) What 19—20 year olds liked particularly about their jobs, by age of leaving school and sex 

THOSE IN FULL-TIME PAID EMPLOYMENT 



Things particularly liked about the 
work they were doing 


Men 

15 


16 


17/18 1 


Women 

15 


16 


1 

17/18 j 

i 


Total 

15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% : 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Interesting work, kept busy all the 
time, always warttwl to do that 
type of work 


37 


36 


46 

: 


35 


41 


36 


36 


39 


42 


Genera! variety of work 


27 


33 


29 ! 


20 


32 


34 I 


24 


32 


31 


Meeting a lot of people 


12 


16 


24 1 

i 


26 


26 


25 


19 


21 


25 


Nice working con^Mnions, friendly 
atmosphere 


9 


10 


i 

13 


26 


22 


10 


17 


16 


12 


Working in the open air 


12 


5 


3 


1 


— 


_ 


7 


2 


2 


Travelling round the country, not 
tied to one place 


9 


7 


5 


1 


1 


4 


5 


4 


4 


Satisfyirtg, rewarding work 


8 


11 




8 


6 


28 


8 


8 


14 


Easy work, doing the same thing 

all the time 


2 


2 


3 


4 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


Independence, freedom from 
regutetioRs 


4 


6 


1 


3 


4 


— 


4 


5 


— 


Good money 


6 


3 


3 


6 


3 


1 


6 

! 


3 


2 


A steady job, a Job with a future 


5 


8 


7 


1 

! 


3 


— 


3 


6 


4 


Practical work, working with hands 


5 


1 


1 




— 


1 


3 


1 


1 


Other answers 


6 


4 


5 


1 6 


2 


5 


6 


3 


5 


Base: 1 9 — 20 year olds who liked 
the work they were doing 


(725) 


(300) 


(149) 


; 

: (674) 


(322) 


(81) 


(1399) 


(622) 


(230) 



Note; Some roentiorted mwe than one thing they liked about their work. 
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ZOyBS*' olds Table 111. 1.11 

Mumber of full-time jobs held since leaving school, by age of leaving school and ssx 



those in full-time paid employment 



Number of full-time jobs held 
since leaving school (including 
present job) 


Men 

15 


16 


17/18 ; 


Women 

15 


16 


17/18 ■ 


Total 

15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% i 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


One 


43 


60 


66 


32 


47 


70 


33 


53 


68 


Two 


24 


24 


23 


31 


30 


19 ; 


23 


27 


22 


Three 


11 


9 


9 


17 


15 


6 


14 


12 


8 


Four 


6 


4 


1 


11 


4 


3 


9 


4 


2 


Five 


7 


1 


— 


5 


2 


1 


6 


2 


1 


Six or more 


8 


2 


— 


, 3 


2 


— 


6 


2 


•— 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


! 100 

f 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base: 19— 20 year olds in full- 
time paid employment 


(917) 


(365) 


(185) 


1 (811) 


(388) 


(98) 


(1728) 


(753) 


(283) 



Note: Those who continued their education beyond the age of 15 had, of course, had less time in which to change jobs 



19 — 20 year olds Table 111 1*12 

Q 39 Number of full-time jobs held since leaving school, by main types of occupation 

15 YEAR OLD LEAVERS IN FULL-TIME PAID EMPLOYMENT 



Base: 



Type of occupation 




Number of full-time jobs held since 
leaving school (including present job) 


Total 

% 


1 5 year old 
leavers in 
full-time paid 






One 


Two 


Three 


Four, 

five 


Six or ; 
more 




employment, 

19 — 20 year olds 


Men 


















Engineering occupations 


% 


61 


18 


9 


8 


3 


100 


(131) 


Car maintenance, driving 


% 


36 


27 


13 


11 


13 


100 


(85) 


Building and construction 


% 


44 


19 


11 


13 


13 


100 


(212) 


Other manual occupations 


% 


38 


26 


12 


15 


9 


100 


(253) 


Wl other occupations 


% 


40 


29 


11 


14 


6 


100 


(236) 


Women 














i 




Service occupations dealing 
mainly with people, e.g. shop 
work, hairdressing 


% 


37 


31 


17 


12 


4 


i 

i 100 

1 


(183) 


Odier manual work 


% 


31 


32 


16 


17 


4 


1 100 


(223) 


Clerical and office work 


% 


29 


31 


20 


18 


2 


; 100 


(346) 


All other occupations 


% 


32 


35 


11 


16 


5 


i 100 

t 


(59) 
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13 — 18 year olds Table III 1-13 

Q 3 g Percentages serving or hoping to serve an apprenticeship, by age of leaving school, sex and 

area of the country 

third year pupils excluded 

% serving or hoping to serve an apprenticeship 

Area of the country Boys 





Age of leaving school 




Age of leaving school 






15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 


South 


55 


63 


27 


19 


10 


— 


Midlands 


58 


48 


20 


14 


9 


4 


North 


71 


52 


18 


14 


10 


2 


Ail areas 


62 


56 


22 


15 


10 


2 



1 3—1 6 year olds in the fourth and fifth years 



13 — ^16 y»ar olds Table 111 1.14 

Q _33 Percentages serving or hoping to serve an apprenticeship, by age of leaving school, sex and judged 

ability 

THIRD YEAR PUPILS EXCLUDED 



Judged ability— considered by 
teKhers to be capable of : 



GCE 'A' Le^^ 

6CE 'O' level (or CSE grade 1 ) in 3 
Of more subjects 

GCE 'O' level (or CSE grade 1) in 1 
or 2 subjects 

CSE in 3 or more subjects but all 
below grade 1 

CSE in 1 or 2 subjects but below 
grade 1 

Less able 



Base: 



% serving or hoping to serve an apprenticeship 
Boys Girls 



Age of leaving school 
1 5 Over 1 5 



71 



67 

68 
57 



I 



21 



34 



49 



66 



66 



Age of leaving school 
1 5 Over 1 5 



^ 20 



16 



14 



14 



12 



J 



All 13 — 16 year olds for whom there was a teacher's assessment of ability 
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1 % — 20 yMT old* Table 1 1 ! 1 .1 5 

Q_37 Whether served an apprenticeship or not, by age of tesving school and sax 



Wh«lb*r served an apprenticeship 


Men 

15 


16 


17/18 


Women 

15 


16 


17/18 






% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




Apprenticeship completed 


5 


5 


1 


6 


1 


1 




Swvirjg an apprenticeship 


34 


32 


10 


2 


1 


2 




Apprenticeship started but given up 


12 


5 


— 


3 


1 


— 




Total who started apprenticeship 


51 


42 


11 


11 


3 


3 




No apprenticeship started 


48 


58 


89 


m 


97 


98 




Total percentage 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




Base : AM 1 9—20 year olds 


(937) 


(381) 


(342) 


C1093) 


(432) 


(236) 





19—20 year olds Tabia ii! 1.1S 

Q.37 Percentages serving or who had served an apprenticeship, by age of leavirtg «:bool, sex and 

area of the country 



% servirtg or who had served an apprenticeship 
Area of the country Men Women 

Age of leaving school Age of teavittg school 





15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


South 


47 


46 


14 


12 


3 


1 


Midlands 


45 


37 


13 


11 


3 


10 


North 


60 


41 


6 


9 


4 


2 



Base: 



All 1 9 — 20 year olds 



19 — 20 year olds Table III 1.17 

Q.37 Whether men 1 5 year old leavers served an apprenticeship, by main type of occupation 

MEN 15 YEAR OLD LEAVERS IN FULL-TIME PAID EMPLOYMENT 



Types of occupation 



Whether served an apprenticeship 


Engineering 

occupations 


Car 

maintenance, 

driving 


Building 

and 

construction 


Other 

manual 

occupations 


All other 
occupations 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Serving or completed apprenticeship 


70 


44 


52 


34 


15 


Apprenticeship given up 


7 


14 


15 


11 


11 


No apprenticeship started 


23 


42 


33 


55 


74 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


10) 


100 


100 


Base: All men 15 year old leavers in 
full-time paid employment 


(131) 


(85) 


(212) 


(253) 


(236) 
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13— .11 T8bl« H1 1-18 

WeeUY arnnim of those in full-time employment by sex 

15 yeak old leavers in full-time employment 



a3S(c] 



W*iU*r e»'»n9« 



Boys 



Ls*s than £3.1 Os. 

£3.1S».butliMthsn£4 

£4b!itfe«thM £5 
£5l»tta«than £6 
£6 but is« than £8 
£8m-d9m 

Mot known 
Tort 

S*» : 1 5 f»* okf teavers in fui-time employment 
®««g 13— 16 ywr c*Js 



100 

(312) 



Girls 




15 


12 


12 


14 


24 


34 


25 


23 


14 


12 


6 


4 


3 


1 



100 

(334) 



Q^4D Weddy wmings in present job, by age of leaving school and sex 

THOSE IN FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT 



earnings 


Men 

15 


16 17/18 


Women 

15 16 17/18 


Total 

15 


16 17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Up to £5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


8 


2 


1 


5 


Ov«£5to£7.1te. 


7 


10 


7 


31 


17 


13 


18 


14 


10 


Ovwr 0-10*. to £10 


28 


40 


44 


44 


51 


35 


36 


46 


41 


Over £10 to £1 2.1 Ck. 


28 


25 


21 


15 


20 


27 


22 


22 


23 


Over £12.105. to £15 


19 


13 


15 


3 


9 


8 


12 


11 


12 


Over £15 to £20 


11 


6 


5 


1 


1 


6 


6 


3 


6 


Over £20 


4 


2 


2 


— 


— 


_ 


2 


1 


1 


Not known 


3 


1 


3 


2 


1 


3 


2 


1 


3 


Tola! percentages 100 

B»M : 1 S— 20 year oids in full-time 

employment (917) 


100 

(365) 


100 

(185) 


100 

(811) 


100 

(388) 


100 

(98) 


100 

(1728) 


100 

(753) 


100 

(283) 
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19 — 20 year olds Table ill 1.20 

Q.40 Weekly earnings in present job, by whether rerving an apprenticeship 

MEN 15 YEAR OLD LEAVERS IN FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT 



Weekly earnings 


Serving an apprenticeship 


Never started an apprenticeship 




% 


% 


Up to £7.1 Os. 


12 


5 


Over £7.1 Os. to £10 


40 


24 


Over £1 0 to £1 2.1 Os. 


30 


26 


Over £12.1 Os. to £15 


13 


22 


Over £1 5 


4 


19 


Not known 


2 


3 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


Base : 1 5 year old leavers in full-time 
employment among 1 9 — 20 year 
olds 


(320) 


(463) 



Note : Those who had completed an apprenticeship or who had started one but given it up are omitted from this ^e 



13—20 year olds Table III 1.21 

Q.40 Weekly earnings in present job, by main tyipes of occupation 

15 YEAR OLD LEAVERS IN FULL-TIME PAID EMPLOYMENT 



Types of occupation 




Weekly earnings in present job 

Up to Over Over Over 

£7.1 Os. £7.1 Os. £10 to £12.1 Os. 

to£10 £12.1 Os. to £15 


Over 
£15 ; 


Not 

known 


Total 

% 


Base: 

1 5 year oW 
iea\mr3 in 
full-time 
employment 
an»ng 19 — 
20 year olds 


Men 














i 






Engineering occupations 


% 


12 


37 


27 


14 


8 


2 


100 


(131) 


Car maintenance, driving 


% 


11 


29 


27 


19 


14 


~ 


100 


(85) 


Building and construction 


% 


5 


20 


31 


24 


19 


2 


100 


(212) 


Other manual occupations % 


4 


27 


23 


25 


19 


1 


100 


(253) 


All other occupations 


% 


10 


32 


31 


13 


10 


4 


100 


(236) 


Women 

Service occupations 
dealing mainly with 
people, e.g. shop work. 




















hairdressing 


% 


63 


27 


6 


1 


1 


2 


100 


(183) 


Other manual work 


% 


24 


49 


22 


4 


1 


_ 


100 


(223) 


Clerical and office work 


% 


25 


53 


16 


5 


1 


1 


100 


(346) 


All other occupations 


% 


58 


30 


7 


2 


2 


2 


100 


(59) 
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18^— 3® f*K' oWs Trfsi®ni1.22 



G 63 ; a) Maritil status, by age of leaving school and sex 




Men 




Women 






Mtntsl slat'u* 


15 


16 


17/18 ; 15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% i % 


% 


% 


Siflfli 


75 


87 


92 43 

1 


61 


78 


Ei^iSid 


16 


11 


7 23 


25 


15 






2 


1 33 


15 


7 


MarrJtd 












Mmmi4 wstsout children 


4 


1 


- i li ^ 


9 


4 


Mam«i wfth on« ohM 


4 


1 


1 I 14 


5 


3 


Mifrisd With t*o or three shildren 


1 


— 


_ j 4 


1 




TcttI ptrcwiaaw 


100 


100 


100 1 100 


100 


100 


i«» : Ml ^20 y»w oWs 


(937) 


(381) 


(342) (1093) 


(432) 


(236) 



1»-2®¥WMroW» TaMellHJKS 

55 and 56 Wakir^ situation of women 1 5 year old leavers, by marital status 



Wcftin-g Situation 


Married with children 


Married without children 


Unmarried 




% 


% 


% 


In paid •n^stoyment 


3 


56 


96 


list :n p«»d 


91 


44 


4 


Toai' ptrcKSif** 


100 


100 


100 


g»s : "Acmm 1 5 year old 
■towsf* 1 9—20 

y*af olds 


(208) 


(167) 


(718) 


19— aifMroltis T^l«ili1.24 








(M.S4, 55 and 56 Wati.n§ intentions of women 1 5 year old leavers when married with children. 


by marital status 


Worting inlEntiem when 
Mmed With chfkiren 


Manied with children 


Married without children 


Unmarried 




% 


% 


% 


lnl»ncied » start work as soon 
«pe«»6ls 


18* 


2 


5 


to $ 12*1 Acrk a Hen 

cH Hjjj gr-A- 3 Pit 


60 


60 


50 


Do "ct “tend to gc tc work 


22 


36 


36 


Hot known 


— 


1 


8 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


Bw ’Aoi~s“ 15 ,ear old 
5tsve*-s among 19—20 

»e3* C'3S 


(2!58) 


(167) 


(718) 



NoIb; ‘Includes 9% «iho were already in fa'id employment. 
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PART III FIFTEEN YEAR OLD LEAVERS AND 
THE LIVES THEY LEAD 

Chapter 2 Further Education 



269. This chapter examines the extent to which leaving school is the end 
of forma! education for 1 5 year old leavers or is followed by some form of 
further education. The term 'further education' used here includes voca- 
tional as well as academic courses in technical, art or commercial colleges 
or other educational establishments. Of the young people who had recently 
left school at 15 half the boys and almost two thirds of the girls had no 
intention of taking any further full-time courses or of going to evening 
classes (this does not include day release ; that is, being released by their 
employers to attend part-time day courses). 1 5 year old leavers who were 
still at school in their fourth year were, naturally, more often undecided 
about whether to take any further education, but fewer of them were 
definitely opposed to the idea of doing so (Table III 2.1 ). 

270. The great majority of young 1 5 year old leavers who were intending 
or had started to take further education were going to evening classes ; 
only a very small proportion hoped to take full-time courses. There was a 
considerably higher proportion of boys intending to take evening classes 
in the north of the country than in the midlands or the south, which had the 
lowest proportion (Table III 2.2). The evening class subjects most in 
demand were the vocational ones such as engineering, technical drawing, 
bricklaying, plumbing, typing and other commercial subjects. A smaller 
proportion were going to take academic subjects, about a tenth of the boys 
mathematics and a tenth of both boys and girls English (Table 111 2.3). 

271 . Those staying at school until 1 6 or older differed very markedly from 
the 15 year old leavers in their further education plans ; only a little more 
than a tenth were definitely not intending to carry on studying. A third of the 
1 6 year old leavers hoped to take full-time courses and another third evening 
classes. Approximately two thirds of those staying to 17 or older intended 
to continue their education full-time. 

272. The diagram overleaf shows the proportions of 15 year old leavers 
among the 1 9 to 20 year olds who had taken some form of further education. 
Far fewer women than men had taken any further courses and when they 
had done so they were much less likely to have studied for a qualification. 
Over a third of the men and over half the women had had no further educa- 
tion, even day release, after leaving school. Nevertheless approaching half 
the men who had left school at 15 had gone on to study for a qualification. 
Among those who had stayed at school until 1 6 or later only about a fifth 
had not continued with their studies after leaving (Table III 2.4). 
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19 ts 20 year olds. 

Proportions of 15 year old leavers who had taken further education 

after leaving school. 



iVIEN . WOMEN 



Further sducation. 
had studied for a 
quahfication. 


P__ — 






19% 


44% 




/ 
/ . 


24 "o 


Further education 
but not studied for 
a Quaiification. 


18% 
















57 




Mo further education. 


38 "o 











273. For men 1 5 year old leavers the commonest methods of taking further 
education were day release and evening classes. For women the only 
method used to any extent was evening classes ; only 10% had had day 
release (Table III 2.5). The great majority of those who took evening 
classes or day release had done so in order to learn things which were 
needed in their work or which would help them to progress in their jobs or 
careers. Over a third of the men said that their employers had sent them 
and that it was part of their job to attend. It is of interest that 1 6% of the 
women but only 6% of the men who were going to classes were doing so 
purely out of interest, for example to learn cookery, dressmaking, photo- 
graphy or other hobby subjects or to keep fit. 

274. Among men 1 5 year old leavers the proportions who had attempted 
to obtain a qualification after leaving school varied by the social class of their 
families and also fay the area of the country and type of district in which they 
lived (Table 111 2.6). The proportion studying for a qualification ranged from 
a third of those with fathers in semi- or unskilled manual occupations to 
over half with fathers In non-manual work. The proportion was higher in the 
rrorth of the country than in the midlands or the south which came lowest. 
By type of area the proportion was highest in the large industrial conurba- 
tions, where half had studied for a qualification, and showed a steady 
decrease in other large towns and small towns to less than a third in the 
rural areas. The engineering trades were the occupations in which the 
highest proportion were seeking qualifications; it has already been shown 
that they ato had the largest proportion serving apprenticeships (Table 
111 2.7). Almost threequarters of those still serving or who had completed 
an apprenticeship had studied for a qualification compared with less than 
a quarter of those who had never started one. Women showed the same 
ntarked differences by social class and part of the country as did men in the 
proportions studying for a qualification but little variation by the type of 
area in which they lived. By occupation the largest proportion was in 
clerical work. 
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275. 1 5 year old leavers who had studied for qualifications had done so 
almost entirely in technical, art or commercial colleges; a very small 
proportion only of the men had attended Colleges of Advanced Technology 
(Table 111 2.8). Men had studied in the main for City and Guilds certificates. 

The few women who had sought qualifications had mainly aimed at 
commercial subject certificates and Royal Society of Arts examinations. 
Only 5% of the men and 3% of the women had studied for GCE 'O' level 
(Table ill 2.9). A substantial proportion of those v/ho started courses gave 
them up before taking the examinations. 

276. To sum up, almost two thirds of men 1 5 year old leavers had continued 
with some form of further education on leaving school, mainly by evening 
classes and day release, but less than a third of the women had done so. 
Day release was much less common for women than men. Men were also 
much more likely to have studied for qualifications, the proportions doing so 
being particularly high among those serving apprenticeships. The men 
most commonly aimed at obtaining City and Guilds certificates. Where 
women were aiming at qualifications these were mainly Royal Society of 
Arts and commercial certificates. A higher proportion of women than men 
who had attended classes had done so to provide recreational interests. 



1 3—16 year olds Table 1 U 2.1 

Q$.31, 34 and 37 Further education plans, by age of leaving school and sex 
THIRD YEAR PUPILS EXCLUDED 





Boys 








Girls 










Age of leaving school 




Age of leaving school 




Further education plans 


Already 
left school 


Still at school 




Already 
left school 


Still at school 






15 


15 


16 


17/18 


15 


15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% ^ 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Full time study 


6 


17 


30 


63 


5 


11 


33 


76 


Evening classes 


42 


34 


36 


12 


30 


35 


33 


7 


Neither 


50 


33 


17 


12 


64 


41 


21 


6 


Not known 


2 


16 


18 


13 


1 


13 


14 


11 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 ; 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base : 1 4 — 1 6 year olds in their 
fourth or fifth years at 
school or who had left 
school 


(345) 


(365) 


(402) 


(386) i 


(373) 


(384) 


(495) 


(297) 
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tf— 16 f#»r old* Table 111 2.2 

0S.31 . 34 and 37 Petctntages having various farther education plans, by age of leaving school, sex and area of 

tm country 



third year pypiis excluded 






Beys 








Girls 










P'tm 


Age of leaving school 




; 


Age of leaving school 






C"a"3 




.Already 


Stil! at school 


1 


Already 


Still at school 








iefi school 








left school 












15 


15 


16 


17/18 i 


15 


15 


16 


17/18 






% 


% 


% 


% ; 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Fiil study 


South 

Midlands 


7 

10 


21 

12 


30 

33 


60 i 

61 1 


2 

5 


6 

14 


29 

37 


66 

84 




North 


3 


18 


26 


65 




11 


32 


82 


EviirH'S c'asses 


South 

M'tdian-ds 


35 

38 


25 

34 


34 

30 


14 

9 


35 

i 26 


32 

35 


33 

30 


8 

3 




?«onh 


55 


43 


43 


15 


31 


42 


37 


6 


I'.f-thtr 


South 


55 


34 


17 


14 


1 62 


48 


24 


9 


Mfdiands 


49 


33 


21 


11 


67 


38 


18 


3 




Mcnh 


42 


31 


12 


12 


61 


35 


19 


6 


Ms* known 


South 


3 


20 


19 


13 


^ 2 


13 


14 


18 


Midlands 


3 


21 


16 


18 


1 


12 


15 


10 




North 


1 


9 


18 


9 


2 


11 


12 


7 






•j 4—16 year olds in their fourth or fifth year at school or who had left school 



1S-1Sf«»foMs Ta«e!H2.3 

Qs. 31 smd 31 Subjects (to be) taken in evening classes, by age of leaving school and sex 

THIRD YEAR PUPILS EXCLUDED 






S.b 6.*$ -to del liken .irt 


Bovs 

Age of leaving school 

Already Still at school 

left school 

15 15 16 


17/18 


Girls 

Age of leaving school 

Already Still at school 

left school 

15 15 16 


17/18 






cz. 


% 


% 


% 


% 


y'O 


% 


English 


11 


9 


8 


2 


8 


9 


8 


— 




15 


9 


13 


3 


1 


5 


5 


— 


C’msr cciCe-.c s-c,£cts, e.g. 
C'.sts ^ iter, GCEsufasects 


8 


6 


11 


4 


2 


4 


7 


1 


*»ccs* c""!' s... ,ctt5 eg. 
E, -5 t.p -g 


35 


20 


16 


3 


22 


21 


20 


4 


"tcjat C"s ~t£''£st Subjects, e.g 
»c£a*c:». :cc*.e”i(. languages 


5 


6 


6 


2 


6 


10 


9 


1 


-"g 0* '’•te'-c "5 to take 
a.e- '•g classes 


65 


66 


64 


88 


70 


65 


67 


93 


Ease ; 14—16 year olds in their 

fourth or fifth years at 

K’hscI or who had left 
ached 


(345) 


(365) (402) 


(386) 


(373) 


(384) 


(495) 


(297) 



Kots ; Some gaw more than one subject 
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19 20 y»*r olds Tab!® I!! 2.4 

Os 30 and 33 Whether had taken any further education after leaving school, by age of leaving school and mu. 



Whtthtr any further education 
taken after leaving school 


Men 

15 


16 


17/18 


Women 
15 16 


17/18 


Total 

15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Fufthar education, had studied 


for a qualification 


44 


67 


76 


19 


47 


73 


31 


06 


/6 


Further education, but not 


studi 0 ci for quBlification 


18 


16 


11 


24 


31 


12 


21 




i 1 


No further education 


38 


17 


13 


57 


22 


IS 


48 


20 


14 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 

: 


100 


103 


100 


100 


100 


Base : Ai! 19—20 year olds 


(937} 


(381) 


(342) 


(1093) 


(432) 


(236) 


. (2030) 


(813) 


(578) 



13 — 20 year olds Table HI 2.5 

Q 30 Methods of taking further education, by age of leaving ^hool and sex 





Men 






Women 






Total 






Method of taking further 
education 


15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Evening classes 




















Attending at present 
Attended but not doing so at 


17 


23 


14 


3 


18 

39 


4 

18 : 


10 

29 


20 

35 


10 

16 


present 


27 


30 


15 : 


31 


Never attended 


56 


47 


72 


66 


43 


78 


61 


45 


74 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


too 


1t» 


1OT 


100 


too 


Day release 
Attending at present 
Attended but not doing so at 


19 


31 


11 ^ 


1 


3 

19 


1 

8 


9 

17 


16 


7 


19 


present 


26 


19 


10 


9 


3 


Never attended 


55 


50 


79 


90 


78 


90 


74 


65 


84 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 : 

1 


100 


100 




100 


100 


too 


Sandwich course 




















Artanding at present 
Attended but not doing so at 


1 


7 


4 : 




1 




1 

1 


3 


3 

1 


present 


2 


3 


2 ; 


1 


— 


2 


Never attended 


97 


90 


94 


99 


99 


100 


98 


95 


96 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Full-time courses 






! 












47 


Attending at present 
Attended but not doing so at 


1 


4 


43 : 




1 

21 


52 


1 

8 


2 

17 




present 


8 


12 


5 


7 


9 ; 


7 


Never attended 


91 


85 


52 


92 


78 


38 


92 


81 


46 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1(X( 


100 


100 


100 


too 


Correspondence courses 






; 














Taking at present 


1 


7 


8 


— 


— 


2 ; 




3 


5 


Taken but not doing so at 
present 


1 


4 


4 


1 


1 


1 ! 


1 


3 


3 


Never attended 


98 


89 


89 


99 


98 


97 


99 


94 


92 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base ; All 1 9 — 20 year olds 


(937) 


(381) 


(342) 


(1093) 


(432) 


(236) 


(2030) 


(813) 


(578) 
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1 9— 2S f «*r old* T *bl* 1 1 1 2.S 

« Per^#n»a«s who had studied for a qualification since leaving school by age of leaving school 

arid w, ^ fev social daw, area of the country and type of area 



Percentages 

Men 



who had studied for a qualification since leaving school 
Women 



Over 15 | 15 Over 1 5 



Sc€mi tim$ 










Sam aiKl a?;»»lled manual 


35 


62 


12 


43 


Sklfd rranual 


44 


74 


18 


51 


Son*rn»mi»l 


57 


72 


36 


65 


Ar$a cf csaflfiT 










Sou#i 


40 


71 


15 


48 




46 


63 


23 


66 


Mcrth 


43 


76 


23 


63 


I'fpa eima 










Cofi-ytfeatisKW 


52 


71 


22 


56 


Otw towrs 


49 


69 


18 


50 


Sm«i te«f» 


40 


74 


19 


61 


Rwi 


30 


67 


17 


52 


B**: 


All 19—20 year olds 







IMByMTOMI* T*bl*lll2.7 

Q 33 Whedw men 15 year old leavers had studied for a qualification since leaving school, by main 

types of occupation 

MEN 15 YEAR OLD LEAVERS ONLY 



Wtaiw for a qarffication 


Types of occupation 

Engineering Car 
occupations maintenance, 
driving 


Building and 
. construction 


Other manual 
occupations 


All other 
occupations 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


StiKfcd fa qialficatte since feaving 
SBteol' 


75 


41 


43 


36 


38 


H,»d not studied for qualfication 


25 


59 


57 


64 


62 


To»} pisKswasiS 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


B«e*. Men 15 year oid leavers among 
13— 20 year j*is 


(131) 


(85) 


(212) 


(253) 


(236) 
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G 33fb] Percentages who studied at various rypes of educallona! mstitute. by age of leaving school and sax 



Type cf educational institute 



Percentages who studied at the type of educational institute 
Men Women 

15 16 17/18 ; 15 16 17/18 



University 

College of Advanced Technology 

Coilege of Education 

Technical college, college of art, 
commercial college, college of 
further education 

Correspondence college, institute 

Other 



38 

1 

1 



1 

6 

1 

53 

8 

3 



27 

6 

6 

30 

6 

3 



16 

1 

1 



1 

1 

40 

3 

3 



15 

2 

31 

20 

3 

3 



Base: All 19— 20 year olds 



(937) 



(381) 



(342) 



(1093) 



(432) 



(236) 



19 — 20 year old* Table III 2.9 

(X23{c) Percentages who studied for various qualifications, by age of leaving school and sex 



Qualification for which studied 



Percentages who studied for the qualification 



Men 



Women 





15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 


Degree 


— 


1 


32 


— 


— 


17 


Diploma of Technology 


— 


1 


— 




— 




HNC, HND 


1 


4 


5 








Teaching Diploma 


— 


1 


6 


— 


1 


31 


National Diploma in design 


— 


1 


3 


— 


— 


1 


ONC, OND 


3 


15 


6 


— 


2 


3 


GCE 'A' level 


1 


4 


5 


— 


4 


4 


GCE 'O' level 


5 


13 


4 


3 


11 


5 


City and Guilds final or full 
technological certificate 


17 


12 


1 


1 


1 


— 


City and Guilds Intermediate 


20 


16 


4 


1 


2 


1 


Royal Society of Arts (RSA) 


2 


1 


1 


6 


19 


6 


Commercial subject certificates 


— 


2 


— 


7 


9 


4 


Other qualifications 


8 


19 


17 


4 


11 


8 


Base ; All 1 9—20 year olds 


(937) 


(381) 


(342) 


; (1093) 

i 


(432) 


(236) 
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PART III FIFTEEN YEAR OLD LEAVERS AND 
THE LIVES THEY LEAD 

Chapter 3 Their values, interests 
and spare time activities 



277. 1 5 year old leavers readily saw the relevance of school activities which 
appeared to them to be furthering their vocational intentions. Consideration 
is now given to the questions of what other matters were of importance and 
interest to them and how preoccupied they were with jobs compared with 
other aspects of life. In this chapter are discussed, firstly, the things which 
young people thought were important and, secondly, their spare time 
activities and interests. 

(a) Things important to 15 year old leavers 

278. In considering what was of importance to these youngsters the same 
method was used as with the school objectives. A general exploration of 
what they themselves, their parents and their teachers thought was of 
importance to them was first made in preliminary free interviews and the 
issues brought up were then rated in the main interviews. Again the 
emphasis was on matters raised by, or thought to be of importance to, 15 
year old rather than later leavers. These youngsters found it difficult to 
formulate, probably even to themselves, ideas of any complexity such as 
problems of working out a way of life which had some meaning to them or 
of dealing with their own emotional development. Because the values which 
they were able to express in words may seem to leave out important areas 
it cannot be assumed that they were not concerned with such things; it 
has been shown, for instance, that many of them attached great importance 
to learning about right and wrong at school. If they had been asked to rate 
more abstract ideas which were not phrased in their own words, however, 
very misleading answers might have been obtained. 

279. The chart Fig. 1 0 shows the items rated and compares the proportions 
of boy and girl 1 5 year old leavers saying that they were very important 
to them personally. Having a job which they liked was of great importance 
to virtually all of them and so also were their families. The issues next most 
generally seen as very important by the boys were being treated as grown 
op, having a good time while they were young, earning money and having 
friends to go around with. Each of these was of great importance to over 
two thirds of the boy 1 5 year old leavers. Besides their jobs and their 
families, things which were very important to over two-thirds of the girls 
were clothes, hairstyles and appearance, having a good time while they 
were young, being treated as grown up, having friends to go around with 
and earning money. Being treated as grown up, having a good time while 
they were young and having friends to go around with were even more 
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Widely of importance to girls than boys. Clothes, hairstyles and appearance 
were generally of much less importance to boys but even so over half 
attached great importance to these matters, ft is of interest to note that 
earning money was more widely seen as very important, both by boys and 
girls, than starting work. 

280. To well over a third of the boys sport was very important, but girls 
valued it mach less. Pop music and dancing on the other hand were more 
generally important to girls than boys, pop music being very important to 
just over a third and dancing to not quite a quarter of the girls. Girls were 
more widely concerned than boys about getting married ; a third of the 
girls attached great importance to this compared with a fifth of the boys. 

281. Among the 15 year old leavers there were some indications of social 
class differences in values. Of the boys the proportions attaching importance 
to clothes, hairstyles and appearance were lowest among those with 
fathers in non-manual occupations and highest among those in semi- and 
unskilled employment. Among girls a similar slight increase was found for 
being treated as grown up and having a boy friend. There was a marked 
increase from non-manual to semi- and unskilled manual occupations in 
the proportions of girls attaching importance to starting work as soon as 
possible (Table iii 3.1 ). 

282. 1 9 to 20 year olds who had left school at 1 5 showed some variation 
from the youngsters in the proportions considering items very important. 
(Tafaie iii 3.2), Substantially more of both men and women were concerned 
with having a girl or boy friend and getting or being married. Fewer women 
than girls attached great importance to earning money ; it will be remembered 
that almost a quarter of them were full-time housewives and not in paid 
empfoymeiit. Fewer women also were very keen on dancing and pop 
music. Rather more men than boys considered clothes, hairstyles and 
appearance very important. Starting work as soon as possible and being 
treated as grown up were omitted as inappropriate to put to 1 9 to 20 year 
olds. They were asked instead how important to them were passing exam- 
inations and getting qualifications, travelling and seeing different countries. 
Well over half the men attached great importance to getting qualifications 
and almost half, both of men and women, to travelling. 

283. 1 5 year old leavers who did not study for a qualification after leaving 
school would probably be least likely to see any purpose in staying at school 
untilie. it Is worth considering, then, whether their values differed in ways 
other than attaching importance to obtaining a qualification. Among those 
who had not studied, both men and women, rather more were concerned 
with earning good money, with having a boy or girl friend, with being or 
getting married, and with having a good time while they were young. 
More of the men who had not continued with their studies attached 
importance to having friends to go around with (Table 111 3.3). 

284. 1 5 year old leavers differed markedly in their values in important ways 
from those who were staying on at school. They were more concerned to 
be earning money, to start work as soon as possible, about clothes, hair- 
styles and appearance, to be treated as grown up and to have a good time 
while they were young. More of the girl 1 5 year old than later leavers 
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FIG. 10 . ^ , 

Proportions of 15 year old leavers saying that various issues 

were very important to them 

13-16 year old boys % 



Having a job which you like. 


96 


Your family. 


89 I 


Being treated as a grown up. 


74 




Having a good time while 
you are young. 

To be earning money. 


71 


j 


70 




Having friends to go around with. 


70 




Clothes, hairstyles, appearance. 


56 






1 




Starting work as soon as possible. 


53 






Sport. 


39 








Having a girl friend. 


21 










Getting married. 


21 










Pop music. 


20 










Dancing. 




7 











13-16 year old girls % 



Having a job which you like. 


97 


Your family. 


— 

94 


Clothes, hairstyles, appearance. 


83 




Being treated as a grown up. 


80 






Having a good time while 
you are young. 

Having friends to go around with. 


80 




77 




To be earning money. 


68 








i 


Starting work as soon as possible. 


51 




Pop music. 


35 






Getting married. 


33 






Having a boy friend. 


27 








Dancing. 


23 


1 








Sport. 


15 











attached great importance to having a boyfriend, to getting married and to 
dancing and pop music. 

285. It is relevant to consider to what extent parents and teachers were 
aware of what was important to young people and, also, whether they 
assumed that some things were more generally of concern to them than 
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rn fact they were. Parents were asked to rate each of these same items 
according to how important they thought that it was to their child. Teachers 
rated each on how important it seemed to be for the sort of pupils in their 
school who tended to leave at 15 ; they assessed boys and girls separately. 

2S6. For most of the topics considered here, parents of 1 5 year old leavers 
in general appeared to be aware of the importance which their children 
attached to them but there were some differences (see diagram Fig. 1 1 
and Table ii! 3.4). It probably shows a certain amount of wishful thinking 
on the part of parents that fewer of them than of their youngsters said that 
having a boy or giri friend, getting married and having a good time while 
they were young were very important to their child. Many more parents 
than young people said that pop music was very important to them. Sport 
and starling work as soon as possible were also more often thought by 
parents to be very important than appeared to be so to the youngsters. 
Parents of boys were much more inclined to say that clothes, hairstyles 
and appearance were of great importance to their boys than the latter 
themselves admitted. !n general these parents were quite happy about what 
their cfiilciren though! important; less than a quarter, and rather fewer 
parents of girls tfian boys, had any criticisms of their values. Those who 
had most frequently mentioned points about their behaviour such as, 
1 wish he would pick his friends more carefully' ; 'She's always wanting to 
stay 00 ! late at night'; 'I wish he was more honest and had more respect 
lor older people'; He's very childish, too opinionated'. Other parental 
complaints were about their youngsters’ clothes, hairstyles, or appearance 
and that they wished they would pay more attention to their school work 
and less to things like pop music. 

287, in considering parents' views of what seemed important to their 
children a direct comparison could be made between the answers of 
parents and their children. Teachers, however, were giving their general 
irnpression of the 1 5 year old leavers among their own pupils, of which the 
interviewed youngsters were only a sample. Consequently there is not a 
d-'ect relationship between the views of teachers and of young people and 
some care is ne^led in making comparisons. The most striking point of 
difference between the assessments of teachers and the answers of 15 
year old leavers themselves was that only a small proportion of teachers 
tp.oughl that their families were very important to these youngsters (see 
diagram Fig. 12), whereas the latter almost unanimously said that they 
were of great importance. This item was included because, when asked in 
tne exploratory interviews what sort of things were important to them, 1 5 
year old leavers very often said spontaneously that their families were. 

I he impression gained was that, although they wanted to be treated as 
grown-up, they were nevertheless very dependent on family support. 

I his, however, is a hypothesis which it is not possible to test on the basis 
of information collected in this survey. Youngsters almost universally 
attached great importance to getting a job which they liked whereas little 
more than half the teachers rated this as generally very important to them. 

288. Heads and teachers most widely saw as very important to boy 15 
year old leavers to be earning money, being treated as grown up, starting 
work as soon as possible and having friends to go around with. The things 
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FIO. 

Proportions of parents of 15 year oid leavers saying that various 
issues were very important to their child 

Parents of boys % 



Having a job which he likes. 


1 

97 ! 

, i 


His family. 


84 I 


Being treated as a grown up. 


79 ! 

. 1 


Clothes, hairstyles, appearance. 


73 1 


Starting work as soon as possible. 


Ti f 


Having friends to go around with. 


67 


i 


To be earning money. 


64 1 


Having a good time while 


51 




he is young. 




! 




Sport. 


49 1 




Pop music. 


41 1 

t 




Having a girl friend. 


9 


1 




Dancing. 


8 






Getting married. 


5 







Parents of girls 

Having a job which she likes. 
Clothes, hairstyles, appearance. 
Her family. 

Being treated as a grown up. 
Having friends to go around with. 
Pop music. 

Starting work as soon as possible. 

To be earning money. 

Having a good time while 
she is young. 

Sport. 

Dancing. 

Getting married. 

Having a boy friend. 



% 



97 



89 




88 




78 


1 


73 


1 


64 


1 


63 





60 



56 

30 



29 i 


20 




18 


. 



most generally seen as very important to girls were clothes, hairstyles and 
appearance, being treated as grown up, having friends to go around with 
and earning money. Pop music and having a good time while they were 
young were also seen as of great importance to girls by teachers but rather 
less so by heads. There is an indication that perhaps teachers were inclined 
to underrate the importance which many boys attached to clothes, hair- 
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FIG. 12 

Proportions of lieatls and teachers who said that varioos values 
were very important to 15 year old leavers 
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styles and appearance and to think that pop music was more generaliy of 
great importance to girls than may be the case. 



(b) Spare time activities and interests 

289. Besides rating the items just discussed, young people were also 
asked what kind of things they did mainly in their spare time, apart from 
homework or helping in the home. The main spare time activities of 15 
year old leavers are shown in the chart Fig. 13. 79% of the leisure pursuits 
mentioned were things which the youngster had done during the seven 
days before being interviewed. It is not without importance that for both 
boys and girls one of the most common ways of spending their spare time 
was in watching television or listening to the radio. For many, apart from 
school, this may well be one of the main sources of new ideas and new 
information and could be an important way of increasing their awareness 
of what is happening outside their immediate environment. It was not 
possible, however, to investigate this issue in this enquiry. For boys 
easily the most common way of spending their spare time was in some form 
of sport or games ; in all 71% of boy 1 5 year old leavers gave some form 
of outdoor sport as their main leisure time activity. 21% had practical - 
constructional Interests such as woodwork, electrical work, model-making, 
or working on motor bikes, scooters, cars or bicycles. 1 9% often spent their 
spare time just being with a group of friends and chatting (this could be 
in coffee bars, in the street, etc.) and 1 6% in going to the cinema (Table 111 

3.6). 

290. Apart from watching television or listening to the radio, girl 1 5 year 
old leavers on the whole spent their spare time in rather different ways 
from boys. For them the next most common activities were dancing (37%), 
sport (35%), going to the cinema (25%), sewing, knitting, cooking or 
making things (24%) and reading (24%). Girls took part in sport and games 
much less widely than boys. Much more commonly than boys they went 
dancing, played records or listened to a group, went to the cinema or read. 
Just being with a group of friends and chatting was almost equally popular 
with boys and girls. 

291 . There were some interesting differences by age in the main spare time 
activities of 15 year old leavers among the 13 to 16 year olds (Table 111 
3.5). For both boys and girls the proportions taking part in outdoor games 
and sport was highest among those in their third year at school and lowest 
among those who had left. A similar decrease was found in the proportions 
watching television. There was an increase however in cinema going and 
dancing. In the proportions going dancing there was a big increase among 
girls between the third and fourth years at school. Among boys the 
increase was between those in their fourth year and those who had left a 
year previously. 

292. Among 1 9 to 20 years olds who had left school at 1 5, watching tele- 
vision or listening to the radio was less frequently mentioned as a main 
spare time occupation (Table III 3.6). For men sport and games were the 
commonest leisure activities but the proportions were slightly lower than 
among boys. Just being with a group of friends and chatting was the next 
most general way in which men 1 5 year old leavers spent their time (32/o), 
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FIG, 13 

Main spare time activities of 15 year old leavers. 
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said that they mainly spent their spare time in courting. Among young 
women the most common occupations were sewing, cooking or making 
things (54%), a very much higher proportion than among girls— it has been 
shown that a third of them were already married and another fifth were 
engaged. Going dancing was still popular (29%) but less^ widespread 
than among girls; reading was still as general an interest (26%). 

293. Girl 1 5 year old leavers showed rather more differences in their leisure 
activities from those who stayed longer at school than did boys (Table 111 
3.6). Fewer of the girl 1 5 year old than older leavers took part in outdoor 
games or sports although they were equally likely to go in for indoor ones ; 
more of them went dancing or to the cinema. Boys showed no differences 
in the proportions spending leisure time on games and sports while young, 
but among the 1 9 to 20 year olds fewer of the 1 5 year old and more of the 
1 7 to 1 8 year old leavers played games or took part in sport. For both boys 
and girls reading as a major spare time activity increased markedly with 

age of leaving school. 

294 A check was made on how interested 1 5 year old leavers were in 
practical-constructional activities and on their attitudes to reading. Boys 
who had not mentioned these spontaneously as main spare time activities 
were asked, firstly, how much they liked doing woodwork, electrical work 
or making models or other things and, secondly, working on motor bikes, 
scooters, cars or bikes. Girls were asked how much they liked sewing, 
knitting cooking or making things and the typically feminine activities of 
shopping for clothes or doing their friends' hair. Boys and girls were both 
asked how much they liked reading (Table 111 3.7). The practical activities 
of sewing, knitting, cooking and making things were generally very much 
liked by both girl and young women 1 5 year old leavers, and so also were 
shopping for clothes and trying out new hairstyles with their friends 
Very few disliked either of these groups of activity. The two areas of 
predominantly male practical-constructional hobbies were each very 
much liked by approximately half the boy 15 year old leavers. In all, 
threequarters of these boys very much liked either or both of the woodwork, 
electrical work, model making types of activity and, or, working on motor 
bikes, cars, scooters or bikes ; only 5% disliked both these groups of hobbies. 
As they became older boys tended to become more interested m motor 
bikes, cars and scooters and less interested in woodwork, electrical work, 
making models or similar things (Table 111 3.8). 



(c) Reading 

295. Among 1 5 year old leavers reading was much less generally liked 
than the other activities discussed in the previous paragraph. With those 
staying till 1 6 there was little difference in popularity between reading and 
the other hobbies but with those staying until 17 or later it was the most 
generally liked (Tables 111 3.7 and 8). Girl 1 5 year old leavers very much more 
widely enjoyed reading than did boys. There was not time in the mam 
survey interviews to explore the kind of things they liked to read but answers 
in the pilot interviews suggested preferences for stories of romance and 
schoolgirl adventures. Among 1 5 year old leavers reading was most popular 
with those in their third year at school and least with those who had just left. 
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296. Confirmation of 15 year old leavers' reading habits comes from the 
iiTterviews with their parents. The proportions saying that their child read 
at home a great deal or a moderate amount (that is apart from homework) 
ranged from 52T- of the 1 5 year old leavers' parents to 76% of the 1 7 to 1 8 
year olds. Again, according to parents, girls were more likely to be readers 
than boys. Among parents of 1 5 year old leavers those who themselves 
iiked reading more frequently said that their children also read, and read a 
good deal ; where both parents liked reading 60% said that the youngster 
read a! home whereas the proportion for parents who disliked reading was 
41' % Parents who themselves enjoyed it were also considerably more 
{iikeiy to say that it ’was important for their youngster to do some reading at 
home, apart from homework. 

297. Over half the parents, and those of boys in particular, said that their 
youngsters had done virtually no school work out of school during that 
year or. if they had left school, in their last year at school. The proportions 
were practically the same whether the parent was referring to the third or 
fourth school year. This was in very marked contrast with the proportions 
doing homework among those staying on at school. 

298. Membership of a library (other than the school library) was much less 
common among 1 5 year old than later leavers ; approximately a third of the 
former belonged compared with well over half the latter (Table III 3.9). 
Only a quarter of the 1 5 year old leavers who belonged to a library had used 
it within the previous seven days. 1 5 year old leavers showed marked in- 
creases by ability and by social class In the proportions belonging (Tables 
111 3.1 0 and 1 1 }. Among 1 9 to 20 year olds who had left school at 1 5 library 
membership was only slightly lower, overall, than among youngsters. 
But the incidence was very much less among those who had not studied for 
a qualification after leaving school, the proportions being 1 3% for men 
and 21 % for women (Table 111 3,1 2) . 

(d) Other aspects of leisure time usage 

299. Membership of youth clubs did not vary greatly in general by age of 
leaving school. Among the 1 3 to 1 6 year olds 42% of 1 5 year old leavers 
belonged compared with 47% of later leavers; included here are ail kinds 
of clubs and societies for young people, those run by the school or church, 
scouts, guides etc. (Table Hi 3.13). Two thirds of 15 year old leavers who 
belonged to clubs had been to them within the previous seven days. The 
proportions belonging to Youth Clubs were slightly lower among the less 
able and those with fathers In semi- and unskilled manual work. Girls were 
considerably less likely than boys to remain members of such clubs after 
leaving school and of the 19 to 20 year olds only a tenth of the women 
who had left at 1 5 were youth club members compared with a third of the 
men. Membership of school youth clubs is discussed further in chapter 5 
of this section. 

300. Over threequarters of the 15 year old leavers had been away for 
holidays at some time, the majority had last been away during the previous 
year. Just over a tenth had been abroad (Table Hi 3.15). The proportions 
who had been away on holidays and who had been abroad increased 
slightly with social class and judged ability. Those who stayed at school 
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hpvond 1 5 were considerably more likely both to go away for holidays and 
to go abroad. The proportions who had been abroad naturally increased 
with age and a quarter of the 1 9 to 20 years olds who left school at 1 5 had 
been abroad. There was, however, a substantial difference between those 
who had studied for a qualification after leaving school and those who had 
not both in the proportions who had been on holiday and b®en abroad 
twice as many of those who had studied for examinations had travelled 

abroad. 

301 It has been shown in chapter 1 of this section that a considerably 
higher proportion of boy 1 5 year old leavers than girls were doing Pa«- 
paid jobs while still at school; approaching half the boys had such jobs 
compared with only a fifth of the girls. Taking each year separately, 1 5 year 
old iLvers were slightly more likely than those staying on at school to be 
doing part-time jobs (Table III 3.16). According to their parents a higher 
oroportion of girl 15 year old leavers than boys, or than girl later leaver , 
gave a considerable amount of help in the home. Rather smaller proportions 
of 1 5 year old than later leavers spent most of their spare b™ at home but 
nevertheless well over half did so according to their parents. Of the 1 5 year 
old leavers slightly more boys than girls mainly spent their spare time outside 
the home. Those who had already left school were also less inclined to 

spend leisure time et home. 

302. Boredom was more of a problem with young 15 year old than later 
leavers and although the majority usually enjoyed their spare time, as 
many as a third of the girls and a quarter of the boys said that they were 
often bored (Table 111 3.1 7). Boy 1 5 year old leavers showed little difference 
by year at school in the proportions feeling bored but 0'^= 

praportions were highest among the youngest 
42% of girls in their third year at school, most of whom ^ ^ 

they were often bored in their spare time : this compares with 30 /o of 
in their fourth year who would shortly be leaving school, and 28« of those 
who had left the year previously (Table ill 3,18). The proportions of 19 
"ear Is who had left school at 15 who were often bored were 
considerably lower, 14% of men and 18% of women. Among young 15 
year old leavers the less able and those with facers in 
were slightly more inclined to get bored than the more able and those with 

fathers in non-manual work. 

(e) Summary 

303. Almost universally of great importance to 1 5 year old 

having jobs which they liked and their families. In neither of va “ 
did they differ to any extent from those who stayed longer at schooL In 
mtked contrast to what the pupils themselves relative y few teachers 
thought that their families were very important to these youngsters. 

304. Apart from their jobs and families, other very 

issues to 15 year old leavers were being treated ^row p, 
money, having a good time while they were young and ® 

around with. For girls clothes, hairstyles and 

important. All of these, except having friends, were more generally of great 
importancB to 1 5 year olds than later leavers. 
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305. One of the most widespread ways in which 1 5 year old leavers com- 

spent their spare time was in watching television. Apart from this, 
boys and girls differed considerably in their main leisure activities. Among 
boys physical activity was popular and easily the most common way of 
spend'mg their spare time was in some form of sport or games, principally 
outdoor. For girls the most general leisure pursuits were dancing, games 
and sport going to the cinema, sewing, knitting, cooking or making things 
and reading. By the ages of 19 and 20 men who had ^left school at 1 5 most 
frequently spent their spare time in games or sports, in being with a group 
of friends, or in working on motor bikes, cars or scooters. Young women 
much rr.ore commonly than girls occupied their leisure time with sewing, 
knitting, cooking or making things. They also went dancing, although this 
was slightly less widespread than among girls, and read. 

306. Reading was much more popular with girls than with boys. But for all 
1 5 year old leavers it was less generally liked than practical-constructional 
activities such as, for girls, sewing, knitting, cooking or making things and, 
for boys, woodwork, electrical work, model making or working on cars, 
motor bikes or scooters. Reading was also much less commonly liked by 
15 yeaf old than later leavers and library membership was less frequent 
among the former. Less than half the 15 year old leavers had done any 
school work at home in their last years at school. 

307. The proportions belonging to youth clubs differed little with age of 
leaving school ; well over a third belonged to some kind of club for young 
people. 15 year old leavers tended to be less able than later leavers to 
occupy their spare time satisfactorily and more of them said that they were 
often bored. Girl 15 year old leavers were more inclined than boys to be 
bored and girls in their third year at school were particularly prone to 
boredom. There were indications that the less able 1 5 year old leavers and 
those with fathers in semi- and unskilled manual occupations were the 
most likely to get bored ; they were the least likely to be members of youth 
clubs or libraries, to have been away for holidays or to have been abroad. 
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—18 y«*r olds Table HI 3.1 

Young people's values, by age of leaving school, sex and social class 



lues 


Age of 
leaving 
school 


Percentages rating the item as very important 






Boys 

Unskilled 
and semi- 
skilled 
manual 


Skilled 

manual 


Non- 

manual 


Girls 

Unskilled 
and semi- 
skilled 
manual 


Skilled 

manual 


Non- 

manual 


Evirtg 8 job which you 


15 

16 


94 

96 


96 

97 


98 

97 


97 

96 


97 

96 


98 

97 


ike 


17/18 


94 


95 


94 1 


94 


98 


97 


3 be earning money 


15 

16 


71 

61 


70 

65 


68 

64 


66 

58 


70 

55 


62 

53 




17/18 


73 


61 


57 1 

1 


35 


46 


44 


kithes, hairstyles. 


15 

1 


61 

53 


54 

56 


51 

54 


82 

82 


85 

74 


82 

72 


appearance 


17/18 


51 


48 


45 


71 


68 


62 


eing treated as grown up 


15 

16 


71 

72 


76 

71 


73 

72 


81 

74 


80 

69 


75 

75 




17/18 


73 


70 


64 


71 


73 


58 


lancing 


15 

16 


6 

5 


7 

4 


11 

7 


23 

18 


23 

16 


26 

14 




17/18 


5 


2 


6 


13 


16 


11 


’op music 


15 

16 


19 

16 


21 

17 


19 

16 


37 

32 


35 

23 


33 

28 




17/18 


17 


8 


14 


19 


22 


17 


■laving a girl, boy friend 


15 

16 


21 

21 


21 

20 


20 

21 


29 

22 


26 

17 


24 

19 




17/18 


21 


15 


18 


16 


17 


17 


Starting work as soon as 
possible 


15 

16 

17/18 


55 

17 

5 


53 

18 

10 


53 

18 

6 


55 

23 

2 


51 

17 

5 


38 

15 

5 


Having friends to go 
around with 


15 

16 

17/18 


68 

61 

63 


71 

70 

61 


71 

72 
65 


! 74 

83 
71 


78 

78 

74 


77 

74 

67 


Sport 


15 

16 


43 

44 


38 

42 


41 

36 


16 
i 16 


14 

19 


13 

17 




17/18 


34 


40 


40 


21 


25 


20 


Your family 


15 

16 


87 

92 


91 

90 


89 

86 


1 95 
93 


95 

94 


87 

87 




17/18 


89 


90 


86 


93 


93 


88 


Getting married 


15 

16 


21 

21 


19 

20 


24 

23 


36 
1 32 


30 

24 


33 

26 




17/18 


15 


19 


20 


23 


24 


24 


Having a good time while 
you are young 


15 

16 

17/18 


68 

57 

50 


74 

60 

56 


69 

63 

52 


i 82 
72 
50 


79 

65 

63 


82 

67 

58 



Base: AIMS— 16 year olds 
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1 S— 1 S f**? ©Wa 1 S^28 year olds TaWa 1 1 1 3.2 

45 Q 57 Yoana people's values, by age of leaving school and sex 



Percentages rating the item as very important 



VMvta 


Age of 
leaving 
school 


1 3—1 6 year olds 
Boys Girls 


1 9—20 year olds 
Men Women 


a iCib wn?ch you 


15 


96 


tl 


98 


95 


16 


97 


96 i 


97 


98 




17/18 


95 


97 j 


96 


98 


To b« earning rrxsnsy 


15 


70 


68 


72 


59 


16 


64 


56 


54 


44 




17/18 


61 


43 


43 


27 


Cl«tb«s. h*«rstyl«. »pp»*r»!iC0 


15 


56 


83 


63 


82 


16 


55 


75 


55 


71 




17/18 


47 


65 


47 


56 


esatad ** grawn up 


15 


74 


80 i 


Not asked 




16 


72 


72 I 


of 1 9 — ^20 year olds 




17/18 


67 


65 






Daociitg 


15 


7 


23 


11 


16 


16 


5 


16 


6 


12 




17/18 


5 


13 


8 


11 


Pop •TiJiasic 


15 


20 


35 


16 


19 


16 


16 


26 


8 


7 




17/18 


13 


19 


6 


4 


Haifi-ng a boy, gid fri»ad 


15 


21 


27 


37 


40 


16 


20 


19 


32 


36 




17/18 


18 


17 


30 


35 


Stars, ng wwk m soo-n m posAte 


15 


53 


51 


Not asked 




16 


18 


18 


of 1 9 — 20 year olds 




17/18 


7 


4 






Hwing fritriis to go W2und with 


15 


70 


77 


65 


63 


16 


69 


79 


64 


67 




17/18 


64 


69 


64 


66 


Sport 


15 


39 


15 


43 


14 




16 


40 


18 


42 


16 




17/18 


39 


22 


38 


19 


You? fiiTTfsIf 


15 


89 


94 


87 


95 




16 


89 


92 


81 


91 




17/18 


88 


90 


78 


84 


Gsrtsng fTWi#d |£w bang sBsrhed) 


15 


21 


33 


37 


56 




16 


22 


26 


30 


47 




17/18 


19 


23 


25 


36 


Havmg a gocsd time wMie you are 


15 


71 


80 


78 


74 


young 


16 


61 


67 


68 


69 




17/18 


53 


58 


52 


62 


Passing exams and getting 


15 


Not asked 




58 


40 


QMifi'caBom 


16 


of 1 3—1 6 year olds 


70 


47 




17/18 






1 


59 


Tf»vslfiDg and Seeing diOwnt 


15 


Not asked 




1 45 


46 


ctxjn'snes 


16 


of 13 — 16 year olds 


45 


49 




17/18 






j 46 


54 


Bast: 




All 1 3 — 1 6 year olds 


All 1 9—20 year olds 
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1#-M y*w olds Table 111 3.3 

Values of 1 9—20 year olds who left school at 1 5, by sex and whether studied for a qualification 
after leawng school 



Percentages rating the item as very important 



Vslues 


Men 

No further study 
fora 

qualification 


Further study 1 
for a * 

qualification i 


Women 

No further study 
fora 

qualification 


Further study 
fora 

qualification 


Haying a job which you like 


98 


98 


94 


97 


To be earning good money 


78 


64 


60 


51 


Ctotim hairstyles, appearance 


66 


61 


83 


81 


P^ing exams and getting 
qualifications 


45 


76 

i 


35 


55 


Dtncit^ 


12 


9 ! 


17 


15 


Popmwic 


19 


12 


21 


10 


Having a boy. girl friend 


40 


33 


40 


37 


Trav^ng and seeing different 


44 


46 


44 


53 


countries 








Having friends to go around with 


69 


60 


63 


62 


Sport 


43 


42 


1 


13 






Your family 


90 


84 


96 


92 


Getting married or being married 


40 


33 


59 


46 


Having a good time while you are 
young 


82 


72 


75 


69 


Ba^: 


All 1 9—20 year olds 
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Pmrmtts Tri»l® III 3,4 

<1 29 Youirsg mlam as seen by their parents, by leaving age of child and sex 



Vslms thoush! imfxjrtant to ch»ld 


Age of 
leaving 
school 


Percentages rating the item as very 
important to child 

Boys' Girls' Total 

parents parents parents 


Having a job whch fm ikts 


15 


97 


97 


97 




16 


98 


99 


98 




17/18 


97 


97 


97 


To fe« ®»rniog mcney 


15 


64 


60 


62 




16 


55 


52 


53 




17/18 


50 


41 


46 


Qcthes, h*'rsr»'le«„ appearance 


15 


73 


89 


81 




16 


71 


88 


80 




17/18 


65 


75 


70 


Bent® m grown up 


15 


79 


78 


79 




16 


78 


78 


78 




17/18 


79 


76 


78 


D«r>csaf 


15 


8 


29 


19 




16 


6 


25 


16 




17/18 


5 


17 


10 


Pep mums 


15 


41 


64 


53 




16 


38 


58 


48 




17/18 


33 


48 


40 


iHiWig. a boy, s»rl friend 


15 


9 


18 


14 




16 


6 


15 


11 




17/18 


5 


12 


8 


work as «»n k possifals 


15 


68 


63 


65 




16 


27 


27 


27 




17/18 


8 


7 


8 


Having lo go around with 


15 


67 


73 


70 




16 


60 


71 


66 




17/18 


53 


60 


56 


Sport 


15 


49 


30 


39 




16 


53 


33 


42 




17/18 


52 


31 


42 


Hjs family 


15 


84 


88 


86 




16 


85 


87 


86 




17/18 


87 


85 


86 


Getting fnarried 


15 


5 


20 


13 




16 


7 


16 


12 




17/18 


6 


11 


9 


Havtog a good Urm while he « young 


15 


51 


56 


54 




16 


42 


44 


43 




17/18 


35 


33 


34 


Bass: 




All parents 
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.-I ff yinar olds Table III 3.5 

Q Main spare time activities, by age of leaving school, sex and year at school 

Percentages mentioning activities 



Age of 

Main spare tints activities leaving Boys Girls 

school 

3rd year 4th year 5th year or; 3rd year 4th year 5th year or 



left school ! 


left school 


Playirtg outdoor games 


15 


50 


43 


37 ^ 


17 


16 


12 


Of sports including 


16 


51 


44 


45 1 


26 


18 


16 


swimming 


17/18 


49 


46 


43 


33 


27 


23 


Camping, walking, fishing 


15 


38 


31 


25 


14 


11 


8 




16 


31 


28 


26 


14 


9 


11 




17/18 


29 


31 


27 


16 


18 


10 


Playing indoor games or 


15 


15 


23 


23 


14 


14 


16 


sports, e g. bowling. 


16 


17 


22 


26 


17 


17 


16 


table tennis, skating 


17/18 


20 


17 


23 


17 


16 


12 


Sewing, cookery, making 


15 


— 


1 


— 


21 


23 


27 


things 


16 


— 


— 


— 


19 


20 


19 




17/18 


— 


— 


— 


19 


24 


15 


Shopping for clothes. 


15 


— 


1 


1 


4 


5 


7 


doing friends' hair 


16 


— 


— 


— 


3 


5 


2 




17/18 


— 


1 


— 


3 


4 


3 


Woodwork, electrical work. 


15 


14 


10 


8 


— 


_ 


— 


making things 


16 


22 


22 


12 





— 


— 




17/18 


20 


17 


12 


— 


— 


— 


Working on motor bikes. 


15 


7 


12 


14 


— 


— 


1 


scooters, cars, bicycles 


16 


7 


8 


13 


— 


■ 


1 




17/18 


7 


4 


7 


— 


1 


— 


Going dancing 


15 


3 


6 


16 


21 


42 


45 




16 


2 


7 


17 


19 


38 


40 




17/18 


4 


7 


10 


18 


22 


33 


Playing records or 


15 


4 


6 


11 


20 


18 


19 


listening to a group 


16 


4 


8 


10 


18 


16 


24 




17/18 


5 


8 


17 


18 


17 


19 


Reading 


15 


11 


10 


11 


28 


26 


21 




16 


20 


17 


18 


37 


34 


38 




17/18 


30 


27 


26 


40 


39 


45 


Just being with a group 


15 


17 


17 


23 


23 


24 


20 


of friends and chatting 


16 


12 


16 


16 


20 


16 


16 




17/18 


12 


11 


19 


15 


16 


16 


Watching television. 


15 


56 


50 


45 


62 


53 


50 


listening to the radio 


16 


54 


43 


40 


56 


59 


44 




17/18 


51 


51 


42 


53 


42 


37 


Going to cinema 


15 


13 


16 


20 


19 


26 


29 




16 


17 


14 


21 


17 


16 


22 




17/18 


9 


10 


12 


1 9 


13 


21 


Art, photography 


15 


4 


4 


2 


; 5 


6 


3 




16 


3 


6 


4 


5 


4 


4 




17/18 


3 


4 


9 


i 5 


7 


7 


Performing music 


15 


2 


5 


4 


1 1 


1 


1 




16 


3 


5 


7 


I 6 


4 


8 




17/18 


7 


6 


7 


I 10 


11 


10 


Collecting hobbies 


15 


5 


4 


2 


! 2 


1 


1 




16 


13 


8 


1 


4 


1 


2 




17/18 


13 


8 


7 


5 


2 


1 


Care of animals 


15 


10 


7 


7 


5 


2 


1 




16 


4 


2 


8 


4 


5 


1 




17/18 


4 


6 


4 


5 


2 


1 


General youth club 


15 


5 


7 


7 


I 9 


6 


5 


activities 


16 


8 


11 


7 




9 


10 




17/18 


6 


13 


6 


I 9 


12 


14 


Other answers 


15 


7 


9 


10 


! 15 


12 


10 




16 


7 


8 


8 


i 8 


7 


8 




17/18 


9 


11 


10 


1 ^ 


7 


16 


Base: 




All 13- 


— 1 6 year olds 
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13—1i f**r oM* i%-26 f**r olds TaWa i 11 3.S 

Q_ 4 g Q. 5 S Main spare tim® activities, by age of leaving school ana sex 



Percentages mentioning activities 



M»tr? ^rs tirr* aclmtiw 


At® of 
liaving 
school 


1 3—1 6 year olds 
Boys Girls 


1 9 — 20 year olds 
Men Women 


-3 O-tiCCr S2TSS 3f 8 f»!tS 


15 


43 


15 


39 


15 


^3 -g s*» 'n- -g 


16 


47 


20 


46 


19 


17/18 


46 


28 


50 


30 


Camipip-g, wallifrg, fishing 


15 


31 


11 


19 


12 




16 


27 


12 


17 


13 




17/18 


29 


15 


14 


16 


Pte'fing rmiocf s»rTS«« snd sports, e.g. 


15 


21 


15 


13 


9 


£»»«f.ne, tabi« »rir«»«. bating 


16 


21 


17 


14 


8 


17/18 


20 


15 


18 


8 


Al Tii'jm of s-mm and spwts 


15 


71 


35 








16 


74 


43 








17/18 


71 


50 






S«**!iQ, caotorf, fnsling itif^ 


15 





24 


— 


54 




16 


— 


19 


— 


54 




17/18 


— 


19 


— 


42 


Shcispinc fcf cioth«. doing f rtsrsda' 


15 





6 


— 


9 


tmm 


16 


— 


3 


— 


5 




17/18 


— 


3 


— 


3 


W'Dcd-*'oA, ®l#ctr«al work, rsricing 


15 


11 


— 


11 





tfsnQS 


16 


19 


— 


10 


1 




17/18 


17 


— 


6 


— 


Wsafci!^ on m«w Isiks*, seootais. 


15 


11 


— 


30 


1 


cas, Istcycte 


16 


8 


— 


32 


1 




17/18 


6 


— 


20 


— 


Al types 'Of fmct«al-o>wwjctlon»l 


15 


21 


— 






KTi-wtit* for bow 


16 


26 


— 








17/18 


22 


— 






Dancing 


15 


9 


37 


18 


29 




16 


8 


32 


18 


32 




17/18 


7 


23 


11 


22 


Pteyins weonte or is^sing to a 


15 


7 


19 


8 


10 


gfOiip 


16 


7 


19 


12 


10 




17/18 


10 


18 


10 


12 


Reading 


15 


11 


24 


11 


26 




16 


19 


36 


18 


40 




17/18 


28 


41 


32 


50 


Ji»t being wfft a ©roup of friends 


15 


19 


23 


32 


23 


•wlch»t 6 >j^ 


16 


15 


18 


29 


24 




17/18 


14 


16 


32 


28 


WatcWf?© teiwiaon, to tba 


15 


50 


54 


22 


37 


r*cSo 


16 


47 


53 


14 


22 




17/18 


48 


45 


13 


11 


Go».ns to drsersa 


15 


16 


25 


12 


19 




16 


17 


18 


12 


18 




17/18 


11 


14 


10 


11 
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TaWa ill 3.6 — continued 



Percentages mentioning activities 



Main spare time activities 


Age of 
leaving 


1 3 — 1 6 year olds 


19 — 20 year olds 




school 


Boys 


Girls 


Men 


Women 


Art, photography 


15 

16 


4 

4 


5 

5 


5 

4 


3 

3 




17/18 


5 


6 


9 


8 


Performing music 


15 

16 


4 

5 


1 

6 


3 

5 


1 

3 




17/18 


7 


10 


9 


10 


Collecting hobbies 


15 

16 


3 

8 


1 

2 


1 

1 


1 




17/18 


9 


3 ; 


2 


— 


Cara of animals 


15 


8 


2 


2 


1 

1 


16 


4 


3 


1 




17/18 


5 


3 


1 




General youth club activities 


15 

16 


7 

8 


6 

9 


4 

5 


2 

5 




17/18 


8 


11 


4 


6 


Driving cars, motor bikes, etc.* 


15 

16 






10 

12 


6 

8 




17/18 






8 


8 


Being with girl friend, boy friend, 
courting* 


15 

16 






12 

13 


3 

4 


17/18 






8 


3 


Watching sport, e.g. football. 


15 






5 


2 


dog racing, etc.* 


16 






4 




17/18 






2 


2 


Other answers 


15 


9 


12 


i 16 


14 


16 


7 


8 


17 


17 




17/18 


10 


10 


23 

1 


23 




i 



All 1 3—1 6 year olds AH 1 9—20 year olds 

: 



Note: *11 mentioned, these activities were included in the other answers for the 13 — 16 year olds. 
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13— It y*ar old* T«bl« ill 3.8 

Q 48 Attitudes towards spare-time practical-constructional activities Bnd reading, by «g« of leaving school, »«x and year at school 
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Note: *This includes those mentioning the activity spontaneously as one of the main ways in which they spent their spare time. 



13— ISyeai-oMs 19— 20 y»ar olds 

Q,49 CL93 



Table ill 3.9 

Percentages who belonged to a library (apart from school library) at time of 
interview, by age of leaving school and sex 



Percentages belonging to a library 

Agt tewrg Khsol ^ g ^ g_ 2 o year olds 



Boy^ Girls 


Men Women 


^ g 2S 35 

IS 53 59 

17i8 69 75 


22 25 

46 52 

78 86 


Bma • All 1 3—1 6 year olds 


All 1 9 — 20 year olds 



13 — IS yaw’olds Tafelo III 3.10 

a43 Percentages who belonged to a library (apart from school library) at time of interview, by age 

of leavifsg school, sex and social class 



Percentages belonging to a library 



Aa« of te’wng school 


Boys 

Ufiskilled 

and 

$8-mi-*iled 

roaftual 


Skilled 

manual 


Non- 

manual 


Girls 

Unskilled 

and 

semi-skilled 

manual 


Skilled 

manual 


Non- 

manual 


15 


26 


28 


41 


31 


38 


40 


IS 


57 


50 


54 


53 


59 


66 


11 IS 


59 


64 


75 


81 


69 


77 



Bw ; Al 1 3—1 6 year olds 



i$—%§fmraMs Table III 3.11 

Q.43 Pscentag« who belonged to a library (apart from school library ) at time of interview, by age 

of tew!^ schcK>!, sex and judged ability 



Jiidfsd ab if ty— considered fay teachers to 
i» sajabia of 


Percentages belonging to a library 




Boys 

15 


Over 1 5 


Girls 

15 


Over 1 5 


GCE 'A' ieva 1 




74 


1 


80 


GCE 'G' tevel (or CSE grade 1 ) in 3 or more subj«:ts 


57 


62 


V 46 


71 


GCE 'O’ fevel (« CSE grade 1 ) in 1 or 2 subjects 




51 


J 


65 


CSE in 3 or m.cf8 su^ecS, but all below grade 1 


36 


52 


42 


58 


CSE In 1 or 2 $ub|ecis but below grade 1 


27 


48 


40 


42 


iMsdiste 


23 


44 


25 


35 


Bw: 


All 1 3 — 1 6 year olds 







19_4»year«^s TaMe III 3.12 



Parentages of 1 5 year old leavers who belonged to a library (apart from school library) at time 
of mterview, fay whetha- studied for a qualification after leaving school and sex 
15 YEAR OLD LEAVERS ONLY 



Wietrw stal»«l for a quaifioation 
after leaving «hoot 


Percentages belonging to a library 




Men 


Women 




No fafthw study for a qualification 


13 


21 


Fttrtiw «udy fir a quaification 


34 


43 


Bwe: 


1 5 year old leavers among 1 9 — 20 year olds 
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1 $~-i i fmtT oW» t S— 20 rmr olds 

aso Q-64 



T»Wa !ll 3.13 

Pwcefrtages 'betongirtg to a you* dub of any swt, by ags of isaving school 
arsd ssK 



Percenta-gBS beicngsng to a youth cUb 



Ag« of feavsns school 



1 3 — 1 6 year oids 
Bov'S 



Girls 



1 9—23 year olds 

Men Vf'omen 



15 

t6 

iiita 




42 

47 

47 


42 

47 

47 


36 

40 

40 


12 

26 

34 


Bas«" 




All 13—16 year oWs 


Aii 1 9—20 year olds 


13 — 16 year olds 


1 9—20 year oids Table III 3.14 






a48 


Q.61 


Percentages who had ever been away for holidays, by age of leaving Khooi 






and sex 






Percentag'es who had ever been away for h<*day$ 


Ag« of leaving soh.oof 


1 3 — 1 6 year olds 


1 9 — 20 year oids 






Boys 


Girls 


Men 


Women 


15 




77 


81 


77 


80 


16 




92 


90 




95 


17/18 




94 


95 


91 


99 


Baw: 




Ail 13 — 16 year olds 


All 19—20 year olds 



13 — 16 year oids 19 — 20 year olds Table III 3.15 

C^48 0.62 Percentages who had ever been abroad for a holiday, by age of leaving 

school and sex 



Percentages who had ever been abroad for a hoiday 



Age of leaving school 


1 3—1 6 year olds 




1 9 — 20 year olds 








Boys 


Girls 


Men 


Women 




15 


13 


13 


24 


27 




16 


22 


24 


46 


50 




17/18 


36 


30 


60 


72 




Base: 


All 1 3—1 6 year olds 




At! 1 9—20 year olds 
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1S-1§ 

C.44 



oW* Ta«®III3.1S 

F®f£»m*s«s who had a part-time job while still at school, by year at school, age of leaving 

sc.hoeJ and %m 

THOSE STILL AT SCHOOL ONLY 











Percentages with a part-time paid job 




year at school 








Boys 


Girls 












15 16 17/18 


15 


16 17/18 


Third y«af 








38 30 28 


1 


9 8 


Fowthfs* 








43 39 29 


' 26 


19 16 


Fsfth 








— 46 37 


— 


39 32 


: AM tM/om at 






42 37 31 


20 


21 17 


B«»; 








13 — 1 6 year olds still at school 




13— If fmm tMs 


1S-2fi f*w olds 


III 3.17 






Q.47 


GS3 






Percentages who were often bored in their spare time, by age of leaving 

KhooJ and sex 








P«c®n»§88 who W'ere often bored in their spare time 




Ag9 of tewLo® *c.hac4 




13 — 16 y»«-olds 


1 9 — 20 year olds 








Bof$ 


Girls 


Men 


Women 


15 






25 


33 


14 


18 


16 






18 


25 


7 


9 


17/18 






15 


20 


7 


6 


Bam: 






A113— 16yearokte 


All 19 — 20 year olds 


13— 1Sf»«Brolds 


Tidie III 3.18 








G.47 


PwseaUges *ho were oftsm bored in their spare time, by age of leaving school, sex and year at 

»hooi 






Percentages w.ho were often bored in their spare time 




Aga of Kteol 


Bop 




Girls 








a-d par 


4th year 5th year or ; 

left school 


3rd year 


4th year 5th year or 

left school 


15 




26 




25 23 


42 


30 28 


16 




IS 




20 14 


26 


28 20 


11/18 




17 




16 12 


24 


13 20 


Bms; 




All 13—16 year olds 
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PART III FIFTEEN YEAR OLD LEAVERS AND 
THE LIVES THEY LEAD 



Chapter 4 

Their home backgrounds 

(a) Education and literacy of the home 

308. This chapter discusses the home circumstances of 15 year old leavers. 
Of major importance to pupils' own attitudes to school and education is the 
level of education of their parents, since this will in some measure determine 
the quality of the support that the home can give and the extent to which 
the objectives of the school will be understood. Moreover, satisfactory 
discussions between teachers and parents about educational matters are 
likely to be much more difficult to achieve if parents' own education was 
very limited. In the case of the overwhelming majority (85%) of 15 year 
old leavers, neither parent had continued full-time education beyond the 
statutory minimum leaving age; this was 14 at the time when virtually all 
parents in the sample were at school. One or both parents had continued 
to the age of 15 in 8% of cases ; in 7% only had at least one parent stayed 
until 16 or older (Table III 4.1). Even among the parents of 15 year old 
leavers, there were marked social class differences in the ages at which 
parents completed their full-time education. Where the father was in 
unskilled or semi-skilled work, both parents had finished at 14 in 91% of 
cases. Where the father was in skilled work the proportion was 85% and 
for fathers in non-manual occupations 68% (see table following). 



Ag« at which youngster’s longest educated parent completed his or her full-time education, by leaving age 
of child and social class 



Parents Q.XV1 


Leavirvg age of child 
















15 






16 






17/18 






Latest terminal 


Unskilled Skilled 


Non- 


Unskilled Skilled 


Non- 


Unskilled Skilled 


Non- 


Bdttcai^orwl age of 
parents 


and 

semi- 

skilled 

manual 


manual 


manual 


and 

semi- 

skilled 

manual 


manual 


manual 


and 

semi- 

skilied 

manual 


manual 


manual 


Neither parent educated 
full-time beyond 14 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


years of age 


91 


85 


68 


79 


73 


41 


64 


65 


24 


At lewt one parent to 


age 15 


5 


10 


11 


11 


13 


18 


18 


15 


16 


At least one parent to 


age 16 


3 


4 


13 


7 


10 


24 


9 


12 


24 


At least one parent to 


sge 17 or over 


1 


1 


8 


3 


4 


17 


8 


8 


36 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base: All parents 


(704) 


(945) 


(289) 


(337) 


(643) 


(433) 


(186) 


(373) 


(549) 
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2C9 3r-i C'l'C'J ^*' 3 t t’le t?. or tv. and mothers in particular, had had 
r*c cCu,'!! ^,-i^ L'”''d't me since leaving school. Virtually no 

rarest? ":n* "de'ta*,er a'^v form of full-time study. Under- 

st"ni 3 :j\ ^s-'V feo :• "5 »ear old leavers had passed any external 

‘-'Tj ** 2 c* fatr£’'s and 5 cf mothers) and of the qualifications 

oo'^a ’“vO '" 3 'q!, .t".' oe^e above a starioard roughly equivalent to 'O' level 
m GCE. reoo'e’s *-'0’zr:r3 mav also be widened if a brother or 

5 K,- If. A 3 t schoob that is one at which there is some 

iT*e'^5.-'e of seise! err* £''*'3’'!5 t., abJity. IThe main schools of this type 
are s! 3 t€' : 3 ’ schocis, private grammar schools and the 

cub. z s:roc “3 .e schoo's also take pupils of higher ability 

and ce c a ll ^z'-ze cf courses Eight per cent of the 15 year old 
leavers had brothers or sisters in comprehensive schools and 19Yo in 
selective schools ITables III 4.4 & 5). 

310 , Other indicators of the kind of educational and cultural background 
pfovideci bv a home are the extent to which parents possess books and 
enfoy reading in their spare time. Just over a third of the parents of 1 5 year 
old leavers owned less than 6 books (Table lit 4.6) and a very similar 
proportion disliked reaciin-g or had no time to do any (Table 111 4.7). There 
was again coesiderable variation with social class (see table following and 
ill 4.8). Of families in which the father was in non-manual employment 
23 % owned' less than 6 books, while 27 " c of fathers and 31 % of mothers 
disliked reading. Among ufiskiiled and semi-skilled workers the proportions 
ownin-g so few t»oks was as high as 43% and reading was disliked by 
almost as many f40"b' of fathers and 43 "c of mothers). 

M«rab«r of beol.* Qwmd bf p»r®nts, by l«awin-g age of child and social class 




Pwwsts Q,«lt 



L 90 V!m§ Bp* of child 



16 17/18 



2'^ 2:" : ft s 


- 

3» l‘C 


5 Sfe H on - 

mij.n J.1 1 n 0 i 1 


llnsktiled Skifled 
ind manual 

semi- 
skilled 
manua! 


Non- 

manual! 


Unskilled Skilled 
and manual 

semi- 
skilled 
manual 


Non- 

manual 






% % 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




28 


20 1 5 


15 


12 


7 


13 


9 


3 




15 


12 8 


9 


10 


5 


12 


8 


3 


Mow I'hafi 5 


57 


67 78 


76 


78 


88 


75 


83 


94 


Teal ,p#rc#fitas«s 


IOC 


I'M 100 


100 


1(X) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


B»« : Alt 5»i»n*s 


■17041 


^M5| (2E3) 


{337} 


(643) 


(433) 


(186) 


(373) 


(549) 



311. Older leavers' parents differed from those of younger leavers by being 
better educated generally. Many more had stayed on at school beyond the 
minimuro age and had undertaken further education ; they more frequently 
had qualifications and the qualifications they had were of a higher level. 
Their other children were more likely to have attended selective schools, 
they had more books in their homes and more of them liked reading in their 
leisure time. 
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(b) Social class and financial position of the home 

312. It was shown in paragraph 16 that the fathers of 81% of the 1 5 
year old leavers were in manual occupations; of these over half were in 
some form of skilled work. Among 16 year old leavers 67“3 had fathers in 
manual occupations, while for those staying still longer at school the 
proportion was 49%. As the expected leaving age rose the proportions of 
fathers in professional and managerial and in clerical occupations increased 
while those in skilled and semi- or unskilled manual work decreased (Table 
1 C.1). 

313, The level of income of a family will partly determine the availability 
of money for educational purposes in the broadest sense. In this enquiry 
the resources of families were measured in two ways. One measure was the 
net income of the father or, if there was no father, by that of the head of the 
household ; this was the income received in the week preceding the inter- 
view and included overtime and bonuses but excluded income tax, 
national insurance contributions and family allowances. The other measure 
of financial position was the combined net income of the father and mother ; 
this was obtained by adding to the father's income any family allowances 
and income earned by the mother but excluding contributions towards the 
household expenses received by her. The median net income for 1 5 year 
old leavers' fathers was within the range from £1 5 to £20 per week, as also 
was the median net combined income of both parents in these households. 
As with educational background, financial circumstances of 15 year old 
leavers were related to social class. The table following shows that the 



Income of father or head of household, by leaving age of child and social class 
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Note: Bold figures indicate tire nnedian income for the group to which the column refers. 
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median income of these fathers increased with social class from within 
the range of £12 10s. to £15 per week for unskilled and semi-skilled 
manual workers to £15 to £20 per week for those in skilled manual and 
non-manual occupations. The distributions of fathers' incomes showed a 
slight association with expected leaving age although for older leavers 
their median incomes were still in the same range as for 1 5 year olds. The 
addition of the mother's income and family allowances, however, brought 
older leavers into the £20 to £25 per week range (Table ill 4.9). 



314. Just over half the mothers had jobs (Table ill 4.10). There was little 
difference by leaving age either in the proportions of mothers working or 
in the hours spent away from home in paid employment. In 7% of all 
families of 1 5 year old leavers there was no father or father substitute and 
in 2’-; no mother; again the position was much the same for older leavers. 
The average number of dependent children (that is, children who were not 
old enough to attend school or Vi^ho were still in full-time education) in the 
households of 1 5 year old leavers was 2.1 . In 1 3% of households there were 
m dependent children at all, the youngster in the sample having completed 
his or her full-time education and there being no other dependent children 
(Table 111 4,11). The average number of dependent children was slightly 
higher in later leavers' households ; this was because children in them were 
staying longer at school, and as is shown in paragraph 31 6, not because 
families, of later leavers were larger. 



315. It wii.| be rememtered that one of the most frequent reasons given 
by parents for being against the raising of the school leaving age was the 
financial burden which would be incurred .by having to keep a child while 
he or she was at school for another year. Later in their interview the parents 
of young people who had already left school at 1 5 were asked about the 
extent to which their youngster had become self-supporting since leaving. 
The iriformation that follows is based upon a group all but 7% of whom 
had been away from school for some nine months to a year before the 
intewiew took place. Youngsters who had had no full-time paid employ- 
ment during this period or who were not living at home have been excluded. 
All but 7% of these young people made some contribution towards the cost 
of their keep (Table lii 4.1 2). The boys paid more than the girls, their median 
contribution falling in the range over 30/— to 50/— per week while for girls 
ft was up to 30/- only. The girls, however, were likely to buy more of their 
own clothes — 45% bought all of them while only 35% of boys did so ; 1 2% 
only bought none of their clothes out of their earnings compared to 26% 
of boys (Table III 4.13). In ways other than paying for clothes, help given 
to boys almost equally often took the form of assistance with expenses 
of work or study (such as fares, lunches, tools, books, examination fees), 
with specific entertainments or pleasures (such as holidays, trips, cinema 
visits, cigarettes, sweets, toilet articles or luxuries) or money not specifically 
assigned to any particular use: each of these forms of assistance was given 
by about a quarter of parents (Table ill 4.14). As many girls received help 
with the cost of pleasures or entertainments as boys, but rather fewer were 
given money or assistance towards work expenses. 
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(c) Size of family and nymber of bedrooms in the home 

316. The average family size in 15 year old leavers' households was 5.2 
and the average number of children 3.8 (Tables ill 4.15 and 16). Among 
later leavers the average family size was lower (4.6) and the average number 
of children was less by one child (2.8). There were also notably smaller 
proportions of only children and first children among the 1 5 year old leavers 
than among those leaving later; the average position in the family for 15 
year old leavers was 2.4 compared with 1 .8 for the older leavers (Table 
1114.17). 

317. The extent to which a home is overcrowded can also be expected 
to have an influence on a youngster's school performance. To measure this 
the bedroom deficiency index developed by P. G. Gray of the Government 
Social Survey was used. This index is obtained by comparing the number 
of bedrooms possessed by a household with a standard calculated as 
described below. This has no statutory standing but seemed to be a useful 
measure for this enquiry of whether the home was overcrowded. To 
obtain the number of bedrooms a household needed to meet the standard, 
the calculation was made in the following way: 

(i) Each married couple was given one bedroom. 

(ii) Any other persons aged 21 or over were each given a bedroom. 

(iii) Those aged 1 0 to 20 years inclusive were paired by sex and a bedroom 
was given to each pair. 

(iv) Anyone aged 10 to 20 left over after this pairing was paired with a 
child of the same sex aged under 1 0. If none of the latter was available, 
such a person was given a separate bedroom. 

(v) Any remaining children under 1 0 years were paired irrespective of sex 
and a bedroom was given to each pair. Any remaining child was given 
a separate bedroom. 

Almost a third of 15 year old leavers' families were lacking one or more of 
the bedrooms required when this standard was applied (Table 111 4.18). 
There was a steady improvement across the social classes, deficiencies of 
one or more bedrooms declining from over a third among the unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers to a fifth among those in non-manual occupations 
(Table ill 4.19). Where younger leavers' dwellings differed from the 
standard, they were deficient in bedrooms more often than in excess ; 
among the older leavers this position was reversed. 

(d) Summary 

318. In a summary of the main points about the home circumstances of 15 
year old leavers which are likely to affect the task of the schools when the 
school leaving age is raised, one matter stands out. The great majority of 
the parents of these youngsters had themselves completed their own full- 
time education at the age of 14, that is a year sooner than the present 15 
year old leavers. By the year 1970 the last of those able to leave at 14, 
(that is those who left in 1 947) will be aged about 37. If their children are 
around 15 in 1 970, their parents must have been 22 when these babies 
were born. It is possible, therefore, that for a few years after the leaving age 
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IS raised a substantial proportion of parents of the 1 6 year olds will be those 
whc completed their own fuli-time education when two years younger than 
their children. This, coupled with the rapid changes now taking place in 
the schools, suggests that parents and teachers will, during this early 
period, have even greater difficulty than formerly in establishing contact 
for fruitful talks and discussions. It will also be harder for these 
same parents to take an understanding and perhaps active interest 
in their children's education, no matter how much concern they feel for 
it. Some of these parents who left school at 14 continued their education 
'the hard way' by day release and evening classes, but this would be 
unlikely to close the gap between those who had three years and those 
who had five years of secondary ^ucation. 

319. A home in which there are plenty of books and parents who them- 
selves like reading and take it for granted that their children should be 
encouraged to eripy reading in their spare time will provide a foundation 
on which schools can readily build. Those in homes with few or no books 
and parents v^ho rarely do any reading start with a considerable educational 
disadvantage. A substantial proportion of the 1 5 year old leavers had very 
little support of this nature from their homes. This was particularly the case 
where the father was in semi- or unskilled manual work. The homes of those 
staying on at school were considerably more likely to be favourable in these 
respects, 

320. The fathers of the great majority of 1 5 year old leavers were in manual 
occupations, over half being in skilled employment. These then, were the 
types of occupations with which these youngsters were likely to be most 
familiar and in which they could have useful contacts when it came to 
choosing a Job. The distribution of net incomes of fathers showed a slight 
association with expected age of leaving school and, when family allow- 
ances and income earned by the mother were added to this, differences in 
income between the leaving age groups were accentuated. There was 
little variation by age of leaving school in the proportions of mothers 
working or in the number of hours they spent away from home in paid 
eoiployment. 

321. The average number of dependent children, that is children who 
were still in or had not then started full-time education, increased slightly 
With age of leaving school But the average number of children was greater 
in families of 15 year old leavers. Although fewer children in larger families 
were expecting to stay on at school it cannot be concluded that the size 
of family greatly determined whether a youngster could stay on at school 
it IS equally probable that having larger families and leaving school as soon 
as possible are both part of the same traditional pattern of life. 

322. Larger families, of course, are more likely than smaller to be associated 
With overcrowded homes. These in turn can handicap a child's educational 
^rformance both because of the difficulties of doing homework and 
becai^ he or she may suffer from overtiredness if bedrooms are over- 
crowded. A substantial proportion of the 1 5 year old leavers were in homes 
in which the number of bedrooms fell short of a reasonable standard for 
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of 


Boys 
Age of 
15 


leaving si 

16 


:hooi 

17/13 


Girls 
Age of 

15 


leaving schoo! 
16 17/13 


Tot 3 
Age 
15 


i 

of iaavmg school 
16 17/18 




% 

48 


% 

44 


% 

46 


% 

46 


% 

44 


% 

44 


% 

47 


% 

44 


% 

45 


Works variable hours 
or ors prerTi'Ses 


4 


4 


7 


3 


5 


6 


4 


5 


6 


Awry tram home under 
5 hours per day 


21 


21 


20 


21 


20 


18 


21 


20 


19 


Ama'f from home 5 hours 
or more par day 


25 


28 


26 


28 


30 


32 


27 


29 


29 


Not in household 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


Toti! percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


too 


100 


100 


1£X3 


Base : Ail parents 


(931) 


(668) 


(610) 


(1028) 


(759) 


(512) 


(1959) 


(1427J 


(1 122} 



Parwits Table 111 4.11 

Q,X! Number of dependent* children in househoid, including yoursgster, by leaving age^of child and sex 



Number of 
dependent children 


Boys 

Age of leaving school 
15 16 17/18 


Girls 

Age of leaving school 
15 16 17/18 


Total 

Age of leaving school 

15 16 17/18 




% 


% 


% ; 


% 


% 




% 


% 


% 


Hortet 


12 


1 


— 


13 


1 


— 


13 


1 


— 


1 


33 


36 


35 


31 


39 


35 


32 




35 


2 


24 


33 


37 


25 


29 


39 


25 


31 


38 


3 


15 


17 


18 


15 


19 


15 


15 


18 


17 


4 


6 


7 


5 


8 


6 


6 


7 


7 


6 


5 


5 


3 


2 


4 


3 


2 


4 


3 


2 


6 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


7 or more 


3 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


3 


1 


1 


Average number 


2-1 


2-2 


2-1 


2-0 


2-2 


2-1 


2-1 


2-2 


2-1 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 ' 


100 


100 


100 


Base ; AH parents 


(931) 


(668) 


(610) 


(1028) 


(759) 


(512) 


(1959) 


(1427) 


(1122) 



Notes : *Le. still in full-time education or not old enough to attend school. 

f La. sampled youngster had completed full-time education and there were no oth^ dependent children in the 
household. 
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P»r»nt» T»«« III 4.12 

a31 A'e'.'-fr mually paid anything toward the cost of his, her keep, by sex. (Parents of yourmstwt 

« '5 at ^:"*e aHo bad left school before Easter 1966 and who had had full-time paid employment 

s.r:« ..£a» -g; 



Whethitr yoongstef usaaliy pstd anything 
lowtid the cc« of btS, her kesp 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 




% 


% 


% 


Did rsat psv anything 


8 


6 


7 


Paid up to 3C< - *eek 


34 


46 


40 


P»*d ever 30' ts 50;'- per week 


39 


32 


35 


Paid cw 5-C, - IS SO'.’- per week 


18 


14 


16 


Pmd C'wr 80,'- per wmk 


2 


2 


2 


Totil psrcmtsgm 


100 


100 


100 


Bw : Part-ols of ivi.ng at home who 

h*4 Isft Khool bslon 'Emtar 1 966 arnf who 
h»d had fui-Sfr* paid enjoyment since 
letviag 


(280) 


(319) 


(599) 



Mcle: Brid %yfes indicaa dt® nwfisn contribution for the group to which the column refers. 



i»*rwits Ti««»!4.13 

Q.32 'Alwihm or not youngster usually bought his own clothes, by sex. (Parents of youngsters living at home 
who had Wt Khooi before Easter 1966 and who had had full-time paid employment since leaving) 



'Whether yo'U'ngiler usually Sxxjght h'is own 
clothes 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 




% 


% 


% 


Bought »1 his own cioth« 


35 


45 


40 


Boy®bs j»f!» of bis ow'n clothes 


39 


44 


42 


Bousht fMsns rf hi* clothes 


26 


12 


18 


Tot^ 


100 


100 


100 


Base : Parana of 'ytwngmrs irwng at home wfw 
had left scteol b^»j Em«w 19W and who 
had h»d ful-tiiM p»id, «i^*>yroent ^rtce 
tewing 


(280) 


(319) 


(599) 
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farsets TaW# IH 4.14 

a 33 Whether parents helped yQ'jngstefS to pay for anything besides clothes, by sex. (Pafsms of youngsters 

(ivsng at home who had left sohoal before Easter 1966 and who had had full-time paid employment 

since leaving) 



of help fliven by parents 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 




% 


% 


% 


No h»ip given (other than with clothes) 


40 


48 


44 


Specific pleasures or entertainments paid for by 
p«r«fis (e.g. holidays, trips, cinemas, cigarettes, 
sweets, tsilet articles, luxuries) 


23 


26 


25 


P»nts gava money (e.g. pocket money, spending 
morrty. helped youngster out, paid for evsry- 
ftlrtg) 


25 


19 


22 


Exp«n»« connected with work or study paid for 
by parents (e.g. fares to work, lunches, cost of 
ttols, materials, books, examination fees) 


26 


15 


20 



; Parana of youngsters living at home who 
bad left school before Easter 1 966 and who 
had had full-time paid employment since 

leaving (280) (319) (599) 



Note: A few parents mentioned ha!p of more than one kind. 



P«nMts Table 111 4.15 

Q.!X Number of persons in household, by leaving age of child and sex 



Boys Girls Total 

Number of persons in 

household Age of leaving school Age of leaving school Age of leaving school 





15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 




% 




% ; 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


3 


14 


17 


23 


14 


19 


22 


14 


13 


22 


4 


26 


36 


36 


28 


34 


39 


27 


35 


37 


5 


22 


25 


24 


24 


24 


21 


23 


25 


23 


6 


13 


10 


9 


16 


10 


10 


14 


10 


10 


7 


9 


6 


4 


8 


5 


4 


8 


5 


4 


8 


6 


2 


1 


5 


3 


2 


6 


3 


2 


9 Of more 


7 


2 


2 


5 


3 


1 


6 


3 


2 


Avwaga Number 


5-2 


4-6 


4-5^ 


5-1 


4-7 


4-4 


5-2 


4-7 


4-5 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 i 


100 


100 


100 


Bwa : AH parents 


(931) 


(668) 


(610) 


(1028) 


(759) 


(512) 


(1959) 


(1427) 


(1122) 
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Parents T»M« III 4.1 S 

Hjmim of c'hifcfon in family, inciudins yoimgster, by leaving age of child and sex 





B::,$ 






Girls 






Total 




























Age rjf 


ls 2 V '.;^0 


sshooi 


Age of leaving school 


Age of leaving school 




15 


16 


17 ns 


15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 




\ 




% 


r; 




% 


% 


% 


% 


1 


Q 


12 


16 


7 


14 


17 


8 


13 


16 




24 


35 


hL* 


24 


34 


39 


24 


35 


40 


3 




27 


25 


24 


26 


24 


23 


26 


24 


4 


*5 


11 


^ n 

: I 


18 


13 


12 


16 


12 


12 


S 


13 


7 


4 


11 


6 


4 


11 


6 


4 


t 


7 


3 


2 


6 


3 


2 


6 


3 




7 “■* 


2 


4 


2 


11 


4 


2 


11 


4 


2 


Ave-Sf* numoer 


3-8 


3*0 


2-7 


3-8 


2-9 


2-6 


3-8 


2-9 


2-6 


S'^rzmtMgm 


130 


1.00 


100 


100 


100 


100 : 


100 


100 


100 


Base: A!: pa-j-’s 


(931 j 


ms) 


(610) 


{1028} 


(759) 


(512) 


(1959) 


(1427) 


(1122) 



Parents T««* ill 4.17 

Ct r Pcsition of 'voungstw in family, by leaving age of child and sex 












Soys 

Age of ieavsog school 
15 16 17;'18 


Girls 

Age of leaving school 
15 16 17/18 


Total 

Age of leaving school 
15 16 17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


2** 3 n 1.1 


9 


12 


16 


1 


14 


17 


8 


13 


16 


^ -r 3 - ‘a- 


26 


35 


36 


24 


32 


36 


25 


33 


36 


Se:c-a 3" 3 - -fa” , 


23 


31 


32 


32 


35 


30 


30 


33 


31 


T" '■d cn .4 ” fam , 


IS 


15 


11 


19 


12 


12 


18 


13 


11 


PsjTt*- c- .a tn fB’Vil.i 


10 


4 


3 


9 


5 


3 


9 


4 


3 


f "Tb :*• id lO fatr/y 


4 


1 


1 


5 


1 


1 


i 

5 


1 


1 


Si.xth Of $ubs« 5 .a*n! 
child 'in family 


4 


2 


1 


4 


1 


1 


i 

1 4 


2 


1 


Avwags poaifcn 


2*4 


f-9 


1-7 


2-4 


1-9 


VI 


1 2-4 

! 


1-9 


1.7 


Tcrf percant^es 


1£» 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 I 

; 


100 


100 


100 


Bwe : AH 


{331) 


(658) 


(610) , 


(1028) 


(759) 


(512) 


(1959) 


(1427) 


(1122) 
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T*W« 111 4.1 S 

C^XiV, Bedroom deficiency, by leaving age of child and sex 
IX 



deficiency 


Bovs 

Age af leaving school 
15 16 17/18 


Girls 
Age of 

15 


leaving school 
16 17/18 


Tstsl 

Age cf leaving schcc! 
15 16 17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 






than standard fay ; 


3 bedrooms or more 


2 


1 


— 


2 


1 


— 


2 


1 


— 


2 batdroo-ms 


7 


3 


2 


6 


4 


1 


6 


4 


2 


1 b«JrootT! 


24 


16 


14 


21 


19 


10 


23 


17 


12 


Et|oal to standard 


46 


54 


4S 


52 


51 


49 


49 


52 


49 


than standard by : 


1 bedroom 


13 


23 


30 


17 


22 


32 


IE 


23 


31 


2b«droottw 


2 


2 


4 


1 


3 


6 


2 


3 


4 


3 bedrooms or more 


1 


1 


2 


— 


— 


2 


1 


— 


2 


Total percentages 


100 


1CO 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


too 


Bam : Al parents 


iS31} 


(668) 


{610) 


(1028) 


\759) 


(51 2 > 


(1955) 


11427) 


ni22! 



i*»nwits Table III 4.19 

QJCtV, Bedroom deficiency, by leaving age of child and social class 
IX 



B*dro«Ti dificienoy 


Age of leaving school 
15 

Unskilled Skilled 

and manual 

semi-skilled 
manual 


Non- 

manual 


Over 1 5 

Unskilled 

and 

semi-skilled 

manual 


Skilled 

manual 


Non- 

manuai 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Lm than standard by ; 


3 bedrooms or more 


4 


2 


2 


1 


1 


— 


2 betfrooiT® 


8 


7 


2 


4 


3 


2 


t bentoom 


24 


24 


16 


21 


18 


9 


to standard 


47 


50 


52 


50 


54 


48 


More than standard by : 


1 bocboom 


16 


17 


22 


22 


23 


32 


2 t^irooms 


1 


1 


5 


1 


2 


7 


3 bedrooim or more 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


1 


percentages 


1CX) 


100 


100 


1(X> 


100 


100 


Bare: AI puents 


(704) 


(945) 


(289) 


(523) 


(1016) 


(982) 
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PART III FIFTEEN YEAR OLD LEAVERS AND 

the lives they lead 



Chapter 5 

Their school experience and 
attitudes to school 

(a) School experience 

323. In Part i of this report it was pointed out that the main purpose 
of this enquiry was to obtain the views of teachers, pupils and parents 
on what they considered should be the chief functions of secondary 
schools and how the curriculum, using this term to cover all that a school 
does, should develop. It was decided that there was little point in collecting 
information about existing courses as it was clear that, at the time of the 
survey, schools were changing rapidly both in curriculum and organisation. 
Some factual information was collected, however, which shows certain 
differences between the school experience of 15 year old and of later 
leavers, it is appreciated that the kind of information obtained (for example 
staff turnover, size of class, pupil-teacher ratio) is the least important In 
determining the richness of a pupil's school experience, and bears no 
comparison with such things as the quality of teaching and general 
atmosphere in a school. Its relevance is that it gives some indication of the 
circumstances in which staff were teaching 15 year old leavers. The 
sampled schools were, in fact, the only secondary schools attended by 
four fifths of the 1 5 year old leavers ; for 1 7% they were the second school ; 
only 3% had been to three or more secondary schools. 1 5 year old leavers 
did not differ from those staying longer at school in the numbers of second- 
ary schools they had attended by their fourth school year. 

324. Considered first is the staffing situation experienced by 15 year old 
leavers. The information obtained about each of the 149 schools in the 
sample was related to the pupils from that school and the results are 
presented in terms of pupils instead of schools. Just under a third of the 1 5 
year old leavers were in schools in which over 20% of the full-time qualified 
staff had changed during the year before the survey, that is the school 
year 1 964—1 965 ; a third were in schools where the staff turnover was from 
11% to 20% and just over a third where it was 10% or less. Very slightly 
fewer of the 16 year old leavers but considerably fewer of the 17 and 18 
year olds had experienced a staff turnover of more than 20% (Table 111 5.1 ). 
The staff turnover was calculated by dividing the total number of full-time 
qualified staff employed on 1st September, 1 964, plus any others taken on 
during the year 1964-1965, into the total of all such staff who had left 
during or at the end of the year. Almost two-thirds of the 1 5 year old leavers 
were in schools in which there were no unfilled vacancies for teaching staff. 
In the schools of 7% there was more than one vacancy to every ten full-time 
teachers on the staff. There was little difference by age of leaving school 
in the proportions of vacancies. The most marked variation in the school 
staffing situation experienced by pupils leaving school at different ages 
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'.vas in the pupil-teacher ratio. This was calculated by dividing the numbe ■ 
0 ^ puoiis on the register on 21st January 1965 by the total number of full- 
time teachers, plus full-time equivalents made up by part-time teachers' 
Onlv : of 15 year old leavers were in schools in which there were 16 or 
fe.oer pupils to a teacher, compared with 23Sb of 1 6 year old and 43% of 1 7 
to 18 year old leavers. At the other extreme the ratio was 21 or more ounik 
to a teacher for 29% of 1 5 year old, 1 8% of 1 6 year old and only 4% ofl 7 
to 18 year old leavers (Table ill 5.1 ). 

325. There was a very slight association between size of school and age of 
leaving school with marginally higher proportions of the older leavers beino 
in larger schools (Table III 5.2). Only 1 % of the 1 5 year old leavers were in 
sctioois in which no pupils that year had stayed for more than a term beyond 
the statutory leaving age ; however, 42% were in schools where less than a- 
fifth had stayed on. Half were in schools where no pupils had stayed beyond 
the age of 1 6. The proportion staying beyond the minimum leaving age was 
calculated by dividing the number of pupils aged 14 on 1st September 
19u4, into the number aged 15 on 1st September, 1965 (Table III 5 2) 
Schools which had large proportions of 15 year old leavers were much 
more likely than schools with few to allocate pupils to their first year classes 
by ability. 80% of 1 5 year old leavers on entry to secondary school wenttnto 
classes which were in some degree streamed by ability ; this compares with 
_ ; of 16 year old and 36% of 17 to 18 year old leavers (Table III 5.31 
■t IS not suggested that initial streaming is responsible for pupils’ early 
leaving but It appears that schools whose entrants were already selected by 
Mity tendri to leave any further sifting of pupils until they had been in 

their third or fourth school years the same proportion of 1 5 year old leavers, 
ware in streamed classes as in their first year, while among those staying on 
a ^h^l the proportions in streamed classes had become almost as high 

the s raanr T' association between 

with 5 vT, I ' r'® ®9® school, 

than hn« L leavers being more likely to be in middle or bottom streams. 

S tom 25 to 34ln ,°h "®™ Pleases 

tom 25 to 34 m their third or fourth years at school. 1 5 year old leavers 

were marginally more likely than later leavers to be in classes which were- 
either larger or smaller than this. ® 

326. The e«ent to which pupils sat for external examinations is now 

e“tamilayr''’ ’ I''®®'' '®®™^ "^ich no 

(Sbte ll 5 4? T, hr ® *®"®" 'P veer 

L t I K ^ ^ shown (in Table 111 5.2) that 7% were in schools 

m which there was no fifth year. CSE was the examination which 1 5 year 

mrinrl '"®’’® examination in summer 1 966 

iwo ht.Tr P“‘ I" ‘he year after CSE was introduced^ 

It^wheTRsTato ' '"Ta ^®'"9 ‘®hen; almost 

P ® Tt ®[ ® °*®‘ ®’“®‘P®' examinations such 

Approxfmately a f to t ®**®"’®'®"- 

laken external examlnat it Ihtmtvt toft i:rntVhtf(rb;e^?^^^^ 
S.5), most commonly mentioned being RSA. College omeceptm or local 
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authority certificates. Another fifth of young leavers were not taking external 
examinations at school but wished they were doing or had done so. In all, 

approximately half the youngsters leaving at 15 were not taking examina- 
tions at school and had no wish to be taking or to have taken any. Among 1 9 
to 20 year olds who had left school at 1 5, however, a rather higher propor- 
tion, particularly of men, wished that they had taken public examinations 
before leaving. The great majority of 1 5 year old leavers, whether in the 1 3 to 
1 6 or 1 9 to 20 age ranges, saw nothing to be gained by staying on at school 
by people who were not taking examinations (Table 111 5.7), Nevertheless 
approximately a fifth did see some advantages but, as is discussed later in 
this chapter, it appeared that for a number this was because school was to 
some extent a refuge. Parents of 1 5 year old leavers more widely than their 
children attached importance to qualifications; almost twice as many 
wished that their sons or daughters were taking or had taken GCE exam- 
inations at school (Table ill 5.6). 

327. According to information supplied by the schools, over four-fifths of 
15 year old leavers were in schools which ran sports or athletics clubs and 
an equal proportion were in schools which had hobby societies of various 
kinds (Table III 5.8). Considerably smaller proportions of the youngsters 
themselves said that there were school clubs or societies of these types 
which they personally were entitled to attend if they wished ; just over 
half said that there were school sports clubs and a third that there were 
hobby societies (Table ill 5.9). Both types of clubs were slightly more 
generally available to boys than girls. Information from the schools indi- 
cated that a third of the 1 5 year old leavers were in schools which ran 
social or youth clubs while a quarter of the youngsters themselves said that 
there were clubs of this kind which they were allowed to attend. Part of the 
discrepancy between the information given by the schools about clubs and 
societies and what youngsters themselves said can be accounted for by the 
fact that not all societies were open to all pupils, some for example were 
restricted to certain forms. It may be, however, that in larger schools 
youngsters were not always aware of all the opportunities provided for 
them in the way of school clubs and societies. For the great majority of 1 5 
year old leavers societies were available which they could attend out of 
■school hours. Relatively few, however, of these youngsters took advantage 
of the activities provided (Table III 5.9). A third of the boys and a quarter 
of the girls who could have used sports clubs had done so; the proportions 
attending hobby clubs were slightly lower still, again with fewer girls 
•doing so. Where social or youth clubs were provided, however, they were 
attended by almost half the girl 1 5 year old leavers, though by only a third 
of the boys. 

328. Although the majority of 15 year old leavers were in schools which 
bad both gymnasiums and playing fields, nevertheless a fifth lacked one or 
other of these facilities and another tenth had neither type (Table III 5.8). 
There was little difference by sex in their provision. It has been shown 
that physical education and games were among the most interesting school 
subjects for boy 1 5 year old leavers and that taking part in sport or games 
was one of their most common spare time activities. It seems therefore that 
schools in which there are a large number of less academically interested 
boys will be considerably handicapped if their facilities for physical educa- 
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tfon are inadequate. The proportion of boys who were in schools which had 
both a gymnasium and playing fields increased with age of leaving school 
whereas tfie greatest need for these facilities lies probably with the 1 5 year 
old leavers. It was shown in Part !l Chapter 4, that many teachers of 
practical-expressive subjects complained of lack of games fields, gym- 
nasiums and changing rooms. 

329. Almost three quarters of these youngsters said that the school had 
arranged holidays on which they could have gone but only a fifth of those 
for whom such holidays were provided had been or were planning to go. 
ofi them (Table III 5.10). Older leavers were more likely to have had the 
opportunity to go on holidays with the school and rather higher proportions, 
had been. Residential courses were not very generally arranged by schools 
and barely a fifth of the 1 5 year old leavers could have gone on such courses - 
only a fifth of the small proportion who could have done so had in fact been 
on them. Residential courses were no more commonly provided for older 
than young leavers but when provided rather more of the former took 
advantage of them. 



33Q. According to the 1 5 year old leavers themselves, just over a third had 
been on careers visits to factories, offices or other work places as part of 
the.r school course (Table III 5.11). Half had been on cultural outings 
for example to art galleries, museums, the theatre or to historical buildinas' 
A tenth had been on visits to learn about the local community or othei 
aspects of life outside school, such as the town hall, local fire station or 
hospita,. It was shown in chapter 2 of Part II that it was careers visits 
wh.ch were most generally seen by these young people themselves as, 
being very important, in fact almost two thirds were much in favour of such 
visite. Local community and general interest visits came next and were 
Nhly valued by a quarter. Cultural outings, which were the kind of visits 
most commonly provided, were least generally seen as important. 

^ ‘he school catchment 



331 



Tv^ mertL " “hool from poor families. There was 

a v^ rnarked as^iation between age of leaving school and the proportion, 

m schmIsT® IT®"'- ^ ‘h® 1 5 ‘’W leavers were 

in schools in which a tenth or more of the pupils had free meals • this 

Of 1 6 year Old and 6% of ^ L 8 m 

>ear old leavers were also more commonly in schools in which a laroo 

J 7 P^foss'ooel or managerial. Four fifths of the young 
^nurbahons oTer?"”" '-Qe industrial 

d^iric ^ T '’‘“'““'oo® of older leavers were in schools in rural, 

S pupiH “rr “drse, more likely to be sited in towns. 

Witfi pupiis from rural areas travelling to them. 

p?oblemrrnorns®^°°'-''°^ °f » 

2^ « IS than among those staying on 

28. of the former had missed a sixth or more of the previous (or theirlsO 

teavt (T^biriTF^lt t'’ ^ « °f f 6 year Old and 5% of 1 7 to 1 d oM 
5.13). Young leavers were rather more likely than older 
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leavers to be thought by their teachers to have been absent through 
truancy ; nevertheless, only TIq of 1 5 year old leavers were rated as frequent 

and 1 3% as occasional truants. 

(b) Attitudes to school 

333. Young people's attitudes to school are likely to be composed of 
several elements. They may, for instance, consider the subjects taught in 
school to be interesting and useful but at the same time find the discipline 
of school life Irksome. They may see school as an exciting and enjoyable 
place but nevertheless be against any lengthening of the school day because 
they are also very attached to their families and absorbed in their home life. 
In this enquiry information about youngsters' attitudes to school was 
collected in several ways. They were asked to give an overall judgement of 
how much they liked or disliked being at school. A number of statements 
reflecting what young people had commonly said about school during the 
exploratory interviews were read to them and they were asked to say whether 
they agreed or disagreed with each. They were also asked whether they 
were in favour of a longer school day, whether they thought that being at 
work would be better or worse than being at school and whether there 
were any advantages in staying on at school for people who were not taking 
examinations. In addition assessments were obtained from their teachers 
of how hard they worked in school and whether they appeared aggressive 
in attitude or behaviour or were particularly shy or withdrawn. Measures of 
how interesting and useful they found the subject curriculum were arrived 
•at by dividing the number of subjects they said were useful and interesting 
by the total number of subjects they were taking. 

334. To find what appeared to be the main elements in pupils' attitudes to 
school, these items, 18 in all, were analysed by a statistical technique 
(factor analysis) which grouped together itemswhich tended to be answered 
in the same way and showed a relationship with each other. For example 
it was found that youngsters who agreed with the statement 'There were lots 
of interesting things going on in school' also tended to agree with Teachers 
took a great deal of interest in you and helped you a lot' and said that they 
liked school very much. Other youngsters tended to disagree with both 
statements and to dislike being at school. Details of the analysis are given 
in Appendix 3. The 18 attitude items fell into six groups. The first group 
appeared to show how interesting a youngster found school life as a whole. 
At one extreme came young people who thought that there were lots of 
interesting things going on in school, that teachers took a great deal of 
interest in them and helped them a lot and that most of what they were 
taught at school was very useful to them. They also liked school very much 
and on most days looked forward to going. They disagreed with the state- 
ments that school was the same day after day, week after week, and that 
teachers forgot they were growing up and treated them like kids. They were 
not pleased when they had an excuse to stay away from school. At the other 
extreme came youngsters with entirely opposite views, who disagreed that 
school was interesting, that teachers took a great deal of interest in them 
and helped them a lot or that most of what they were taught at school was 
•very useful. They disliked school, did not look forward to going and were 
•delighted when they had an excuse to stay away. They thought school was 
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the same day after day, week after week and that teachers forgot they were 
growing up and treated them like kids. In later discussion this group in 
items is referred to as describing the attitude dimension of 'Interest of 

school'. 



335. The second group indicated pupils' 'Attitudes to the subject cur- 
ricuium' and the most important items here were the percentages of school 
subjects found useful and interesting. The third showed pupils' attitudes 
to school as seen by teachers, the major items being teachers' assessments 
of whether the pupil was aggressive in attitude or behaviour and how hard 
he or she worked in school. This is referred to as 'Acceptability of school 
behaviour'. A fourth set of items appeared to indicate youngsters' 'Identifi- 
cation with school', a positive identification being shown by those who* 
would have liked a longer school day, who thought that being at work was. 
or would be worse than being at school, who liked school very much 
looked forward to going to school, were not delighted when they had an 
excuse to stay away, considered that there were advantages in staying on 
at school for people who were not taking examinations and did not think 
that school was always the same. A fifth group of items assessed pupils' 
'Attitudes to school discipline'. Here the unfavourable attitude is easiest to- 
describe. It was shown by those who thought that teachers forgot they 
were growing up and always treated them like children, who resented 
teachers telling them what they could and could not do, who said that 
most of their friends came from near home rather than school, that school! 
was the same day after day, week after week, who were delighted when 
they had an excuse to stay away from school and thought that being at 
work was or would be better than being at school. The sixth group of 
items appeared to identify those youngsters who lacked confidence and 
wanted to avoid having to face new situations. The main items here were 
that the teacher assessed the pupil as shy and withdrawn ; the pupil 
considered that there were advantages in staying on at school for those not: 
taking examinations and said that most of his or her friends came from near 
home rather than near school. This is referred to as 'Timidity'. 

336. On each of the six attitude dimensions a score was obtained for each, 
youngster from answers to the attitude questions. Average scores on each 
attitude dimension were then obtained for the following groups— 

(1 ) The total sample of youngsters 

(2) All 1 5 year old leavers 

f 3} All those staying on at school 
(4) Boy 1 5 year old leavers 



(5) Girl 15 year old leavers 
(6| Boys who stayed on at school 
(7) Girls who stayed on at school. 

The attitude dimensions were scored in such a way that the average for the 
ttt^sample of youngsters was zero on each dimension. (The method by 
which the scores were obtained is discussed in Appendix 3). The diagram 
14 compares the averages for the total sample and for the two sub- 
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groups of youngsters, 1 5 year old leavers and stayers, on each of the six 
attitude dimensions. Each dimension is represented by a line with a scale 
which runs from —30 to —30. The centre point, 0, shows the average 
score of the total sample of youngsters; the averages of the two sub- 
groups are also shown on the line. When the average for the sub-group 
(those staying on at school, say) comes at the positive end of the scale, it 
indicates that on the dimension under consideration that group had an 
attitude more favourable than that of youngsters as a whole. For instance, 
if the dimension was 'Interest in school', this would show that those staying 
on in general found school more interesting than youngsters as a whole. 
Similarly, if an average comes at the negative end of the scale, this indicates 
that the sub-group held a less favourable attitude than youngsters as a 
whole. Each of the attitude dimensions has been drawn to the same scale 
so that direct comparisons can be made of the differences between averages 
on the different dimensions (see Appendix 3). That is to say where the 
diagram shows a relatively large difference between the averages of two 
sub-groups on one scale and a small difference on another this means that 
the two sub-groups differ from each other more markedly on the first 
attitude dimension than the second. 

337. The diagram shows that the ways in which 1 5 year old leavers differed 
most in their reactions to school from those staying on were in their attitudes 
to school discipline and to the subject curriculum and in the extent to 
which they were absorbed in and identified with school life. In general 
15 year old leavers were much more resentful of the discipline and restric- 
tions, they saw fewer of their school subjects as being interesting and 
useful and they were less identified with school life. They also differed 



FIG. 14 



Comparison of average scores on attitudes to school of 15 year 
old leavers and stayers. 



Negative or Average of 

unfavourable total sample 

side of scale. 



Positive or 
favourable 
side of scale. 




L .-- Youngsters leaving schtjo! at 15- 
S - Youngsters staying on at s-chooi 
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FIG. 15 

Comparison of average scores on attitudes to school of bov and nirl 

15 year old leavers and stayers. ^ ® ^ 



ATTITUDES TO SCHOOL:- 

1 . Inte'est sshocl. 

2. Sus:ec! curriculum. 

3. Acceptasiiity of 
sc^GOi hehavioiir. 

4. Idert.icauon 
’* 1 !^ school 

5. Attitude to 
school discipline. 



Negative or 

unfavourable 
side of scale. 



Average of 
total sample 



Positive or 
favourable 
side of scale. 



6. Timiditv. 




—30 —20 



8L=.^Boys leaving schoo! at 15. 
oL = Giris ieavmg school at 15. 



BS ‘ Boys staying on at school. 
Girls staying on at school. 



notteingtr^,edasadutee'« 

Me Bov Ts ^ the conZs of school 

unsaSL 0^;:“ ^rvTo^TntTrh 

1.8 and III 5. Nos. 7, 13-16). ^ dimensions are given in Tables III 

a'SuJes m «h»l wtch Tere n'^ncluLdt 17“°" I "" 

^arotra^d'Ts m fo v^rr' atTch^lirom rst'l 6- 

school had changed at all (TabLTlTs i about 
leavers and a quarter If hi ' ^ ‘'’® 15 year old 

half quite liked it and ® lhat they liked school very much 

to Utrillo schoorTheTs 

said that they had liked school vp™ generally than the youngsters 

young 1 5 year old leavers hi it « ^ much. Approximately two-thirds of the 

said L .h“ f^trateut ch^td'c^'^ ^ ® °“® 

More of those whose feeHnal h^ life, 

than to like it less but airk^ ^ changed had come to like school better 
it less but g,rls were more likely than boys to find being at 
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school became irksome ; 295a of all girl 1 5 year old leavers had come to like 
school less, compared with of boys. Among the 19 to 20 year olds 

also, school had lost favour with more of the women than the men. 
Considering their last change of feeling only, pupils' liking for school 
appeared very likely to change during their final years there, either for the 
better or the worse (Table ill 5.17). Among 1 9 to 20 year olds who had left 
school at 1 5 about half those whose feelings changed for the better had 
come to like school more in their fourth year and about a third in the third 
year. Those whose feelings had changed for the worse also showed the 
same proportions changing in these two years. 

339. The majority of the youngsters who expected to leave school at 1 5, or 
who had just left, in fact wanted to leave at that age. However, 1 5% of the 
boys and 1 8% of the girls would have liked to stay on longer (Tables III 5.1 8 
and 19). Of the 1 9 to 20 year olds who left at 15 as many as 43% of the men 
and 37% of the women thought that it would have been better for them to 
have remained longer at school. The reasons much the most frequently 
given by the 1 9 to 20 year olds for wishing they had stayed on were that 
it would have improved their employment prospects, they could have got 
better jobs, they would have been able to take examinations at school and 
would have benefited generally from being better educated. Over a tenth 
said that they had not been ready to start work at 1 5, they were too immature 
‘You're too young at 1 5 to make up your mind. You get a bit more mature 
— that extra year would make a lot of difference' ; 'You have to grow up too 
quickly leaving at 1 5'. Another tenth felt that they would have had more time 
to catch up on important subjects or to spend on things which interested 
them, 'It would have been better to work harder— now I have left 1 realise 
this'; 'I think you could brighten up on things you like doing in an extra 
year' ; 'If we could have chosen our own subjects, I think an extra year 
would have been useful'. 

340. At the end of their interviews 1 5 year old leavers were asked whether 
there was anything else they wished to say about their school, anything 
that they particularly liked or disliked about it or thought that it should have 
done for them. 1 9 to 20 year olds were asked to think of the whole of their 
life, their work, their spare time and their home life and to say whether 
there were any ways in which they wished their school had prepared them 
more fully for their life after school. Over half the young people and 
approaching half the 1 9 to 20 year olds had something to say here (Tables 
111 5.20 and 21). The answers of 15 year old leavers can be grouped into 
four broad areas, comments about, firstly, the curriculum, teaching methods 
and timetable ; secondly, school discipline— that it was too strict or not 
strict enough ; thirdly, the facilities, accommodation and equipment and, 
fourthly, the careers assistance provided. 

341 . In the youngsters sample a third of the 1 5 year old leavers who had 
comments to make criticised aspects of the school curriculum : 'We should 
learn home decorating and repairs to help you when you have a flat of your 
own or get married' ; 'You should have more time for practical subjects 
like woodwork and metalwork' ; 'We should have had more English, we 
had too many practical subjects like metalwork, housecraft and woodwork, 
they took up nearly a quarter of our time' ; They should have more P.E. 
lessons, it's important to keep fit'; 'If the school taught sex I think that 
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would be a good thing-ii's less embarrassing than your mother rem 
A tenth commented about the teaching, for instance that teachers dw'"°” ' 
have enough t.me to discuss work difficulties with pupilf Lit 
general don t seem to have enough time for von I'm If ' "i 

and the master told me to go and see him but I've tried firetimf 
him and he's never once talked to me about if : 'Teachers should he 
standing rather then very clever'. Another tenth found the way in whilth ' 
timetable was arranged unsatisfactory, 'I didn't like the lennth ^ ^ 

had for each lesson, it wasn't long enlgh, you j ttVotllSeta ™ 

It was over ; You can't get anything done in metalwork in n ^ 

40 minutes, what with getting things out and putting them awaf!!'' 
instead o splitting them up it would be better to have three pLioTs toaeth"' 
Weshould have a longer break in the mornings and afternoons'. ® * ' 

342. A quarter, and rather more girls than boys comnlainow ok 
smomess of school discipline and about school rules. 'If sorbodOslIk 
they put everybody in detention, not just those who ere m ^ ° ° f 
fair'; They shouldn't have punishments oVsTy Me ‘'f 

You have to keep off the grass verges' ■ 'It shorX', 1 ^ ^ ' 

uniforms'; 'Teachers blame us if we're lam for Ison 

strict and that pupis t 

faaIrtiBs, accommodation or eouipmenf 'lf= en' w t f, 
are very bad' ■ 'No shovvers fhef h , f , “ ’"‘^'“'"9' ' 

shouidleafterSlhlielLL^yflfanyl^^^^^ 

wished that they had been aivpnmnJf ^ ^ ^ comments to make 
conditionsand had ha^r^Le Zstol^^^^^ about jobs and working 
this type of help About a tpnth . . . ^ aces, men in particular wanted 

subN^whichllthavrhLTsl 

practice, technical drawina hpfrw • example workshop 

than men wished that their school'^ldl 'Y""®' tnore generally 

would have helped in runnino a hr, more time on courses which 

cookery (17% of women 1 Mnro ™, such as child care, housecraft and 

had been given advice about rfa f '"®"' that they 

(9% of women) and that ^ '^3®' Planning and sex education 

LeloplnTon help no P®'®®"®' 

self-confidenl on imZi o I f -P®^® 

generally helping them to mairo th manners and appearance and 

12% both of men afd Lorn n V f I"' °f Ihemselves (15% of women). 

work harder at school and to realisf IT*''! 

acquiring a better education. ^ importance of learning and of 

from 

^ ny ways. ,n their attitudes to school, in what they wanted from 
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their education, in their values and interests, their occupational intentions 
and their home backgrounds. To see in which ways 1 5 year old leavers 
appeared to differ most from those staying on at school the same technique 
of analysis was applied to the information collected about these other 
topics as was used on the items showing attitudes to school. Again the 
purpose of the analysis was to find which items tended to be related to each 
other and appeared to be describing the same dimension of attitude or 
experience, (Detailed results of this analysis are given in Appendix 
3). Comparisons were then made between the average scores of boy and 
girl 15 year old and later leavers on the various dimensions identified. 

345. The 27 items concerned with school objectives (discussed in Part iU 
Chapter 2) showed five dimensions which are described below. Only the 
positive end of the scale is given for each dimension ; at the other extreme 
came youngsters who did not want or considered it unimportant for the 
school to have these functions. 

(1 ) Self- development and preparation for everyday life. Youngsters 
considered it very important that school should help them to make the 
most of themselves, help them to learn how to get on with other people, 
teach them about right and wrong and how to behave so they would be 
confident and at ease, develop their personalities and characters, give 
them interests and hobbies, teach them about running a home, money 
management, how to speak well and easily and help them to become 
independent. 

(2) Extra-curricular activities. Considered it very important that school 
should provide clubs, holidays, residential courses, cultural outings, 
local community and general interest visits, careers visits, drama 
lessons and interests and hobbies. 

(3) Preparation for work. Considered it very important that school should 
help them to know what it would be like when they started work, take 
them on careers visits, teach things which would be of direct use in 
their jobs, provide information about jobs and careers, teach them how 
to manage their money, arrange local community and general interest 
visits, teach them about running a home and how to write well and 
easily. 

(4) Improvement of career prospects. Considered it very important that 
school should help them to get as good a job or career as possible, help 
them to do as well as possible in examinations, provide information 
about jobs and careers, teach things of direct use in their jobs, help 
them to become independent. Did not want to be taught about running 
a home. 

(5) Genera! culture. Considered it very important that school should teach 
them poetry, drama, howto write and speak well and easily, about what 
was going on in the world, plenty of subjects so they would have many 
interests, take them on cultural outings, teach them how to behave so 
that they would be confident and at ease when they left school. 

346. From the information about young people's interests, values, career 
intentions and home circumstances six dimensions emerged which are 
shown overleaf. 
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(1) Quality of home background. At the favourable end of the scalp 
fathers and mothers had continued in full time education until 18 or 
over, fathers were In professional occupations, they had high lncomp<! 
there were a large number of books in the home, both parents liked 
reading, the youngster was taking examinations at school, had been 
for holidays abroad, the parents had had three or more talks with the 
head or other teachers, the youngster hoped to work in a professional 
or semi-professional occupation, and did not value starting work pc 
soon as possible. ^ 



(2) FarnHysize andcrowdednesa of home. This dimension ranged from the 
smail househoids with one ohiid in the famiiy, who was therefore the 
fust child, who was still in full-time education and living in a home 

to. at the other end of the scale, the large 

with the selected youngster probably not being the eldest in the family. 

(3) Social interests and desire to be grown up. The positive end of this 
dimension is shown by youngsters who attached great importance to 

whT®th P°P P’Psio, having a good time 

while they were young, to clothes, hairstyles and appearance to 

having fnends to go around with, to getting married, to being treated 

The positive end of 

this dimension is shown by youngsters who spent a lot of their spare 

wo^at homrth'"'’h 1"'®^ P PPhool 

ttafat hoT' h °f their epare 

wo*l oroS, ° 7™ P’‘P'Pinations at school, who hoped to 
wo* in professional or semi-professional occupations, did not value 

occJXns PPt '"PPt to work in manual 



'Pte'-aate. The positive 

intended ,11"''°'’ " who were working or 

1 7 pppppations, who would not have liked 

^ cli vlorir "°‘ “''"S examinations at school and diS no 

SsuTe altii ‘ 7' "T’' practical-constructional 

dwTot ^n 1 717", 1° ^°* who 

attached oreat imnoue^ 1° °^°°'" “htwl subjects and who 
oudcnea great importance to sport. 

^7re1mei7tr 7° T"'™ PP«Pfectory use of 

,h717!'.l '"'’PPP Perents were happy with where 

InShl- T r'" ‘’°'°"®^‘^ “ P clu7wh« 

Whl’ll "1 ° patents were happy with their valu J 

^7ar okf^teavel' 1 7 fh °'"'' average scores for the two sub-groups 

Se d lnTo 7 79 °n « school, on each of the 

0 grounds. Again on each dimension the 
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FIG. 16 

CemparisoE of awerage scores of 15 year old leawers and stayers on dimensions of 
attitudes to sdiool; schoot obfectiwes; values, interests and home backgrounds. 
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FIG. 17 

Comparison of average scores of 15 year old leavers and stayers on dimensions of 
attitudes to school; school objectives; values, interests and home backgrounds. 



Negative or 
unfavourable 
side of scale 



Average of 
total sample 



Positive or 
favourable 
side of scale 




leaving school at 1 5. BS ==Boys staying on at school. 
GL Girls leaving school at 1 5, GS=Girls staying on at school. 
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average for the whole sample of youngsters is zero. It can be seen that 1 5 
year old leavers differed most of all from those staying on at school in the 
quality of their home backgrounds which were much less favourable for 
leavers ; in being very much less inclined to have any intellectual or 
academic interests; and in being much more generally of an active than a 
sedentary bent and more interested in practical-constructional activities 
than were stayers. They also showed differences from those staying on at 
school on a number of other dimensions, although to a lesser degree. They 
tended to come from larger families and more overcrowded homes. On the 
whole they occupied their leisure time less satisfactorily than did the stayers 
and more easily became bored or gave their parents cause for anxiety.They 
were more inclined than stayers to resent school discipline, they were less 
identified with and interested in school life, they considered their subject 
curricula less useful and interesting and their behaviour in school was more 
likely to be considered unsatisfactory by their teachers. Even more than 
those staying on they wanted their education to be concerned with prepar- 
ing them for their working life but they were less anxious than stayers that 
it should be concentrated on improving their career prospects. They more 
generally wished the school to help them to develop as people and to make 
the most of themselves and they wanted to learn things which would be 
useful in everyday life. 

348. In the diagram Fig. 17, leavers and stayers are split by sex and the 
average scores for the four sub-groups, boy and girl 1 5 year old leavers and 
stayers, are shown on each dimension. Boy 1 5 year old leavers very much 
more than girls needed to be active and attached importance to being 
physically fit and strong. They had marked practical-constructional interests 
and almost all expected to take up some form of manual work; virtually 
none wanted to go into offices. Even less than girl 15 year old leavers did 
they have any intellectual or academic interests. They were also even less 
identified with school than the girls and more likely to be considered by 
their teachers to be aggressive and to be poor workers. Girl 15 year old 
leavers more than any of the other groups tended to be sociable, to like 
meeting people, going dancing and wanted to enjoy life while young. It was 
important to them to be treated as grown up and they were concerned at an 
earlier age than the others with courting and getting married. They tended 
to be more resentful of school discipline and to feel that they were looked 
upon as children as long as they were at school. They made less satisfactory 
use of their spare time and more generally were often bored. 

349, Dividing the leavers and stayers by sex shows that, overall, girls 
tended to attach more Importance than boys to the school function of 
helping them with their self-development and preparing them for everyday 
living. Within the sexes 15 year old leavers more generally than stayers 
wanted the school to have these objectives. Girls were slightly more in- 
clined than boys to attach importance to the cultural functions of the 
school but, even so, few gave much support to anything other than 
learning to speak and write well and easily. These latter items were very 
widely valued because of their importance vocationally and in enabling 
youngsters to present a good appearance and to express themselves 
adequately to others. Little difference was found between the four groups, 
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leavers and stayers, boys and girls, in the importance attached to extra- 
lurricelar activiLs such as school clubs, holidays, residential courses and 
visits, in general, although young people may have enjoyed these activities, 
they did not see their provision as an important function of the school. 



SmM of that fc*>w make use of information about pupils and schools obtained from the schools 

alK® PUPiU was obol^d on PopII Ao»nsm.nt Formn.nd .Oou. Ih. school, 
on Schsx^ Infamiation Fc«ns. Some further information about the schools was obtained from the Depart- 
B»m Eiteation »!>d Sdenoa. The tables concerned with information from these sources are indicated as 

«3w«: 



Tables concwned with qiwstiorra on School Information Forms are marked Q.S. 

concerned with qu«tior»s on Pupil Assessment Forms are marked Q.A. 
Tdies conc«iml with information from the Department itself are marked D.E.S. 



Ilw School InftsrnHtion 3 f»d Pi^l Assesanent Forms are included in Appendix 2 with the other question- 

tmm wed in the enqiiry. 
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13— IBywirolds Table IH-5.1 

School staffing situation, by age of leaving school and sax 



Boys Girls Total 



15 16 17/18 j 


15 16 17/18 


15 16 17/18 


% % % 

Q.S. 3 Percentage turnover of full- 
time Quelified staff 

10 % or less 

11 to 20% 32 40 48 

21 % or over 26 19 8 


% % % ; 

30 28 36 i 

34 44 47 5 

32 25 17 ; 


% % % 

35 33 39 

33 42 47 

29 22 12 


Not known 2 3 4 


4 2 1 ! 


3 2 2 


Total percentages 100 100 100 


100 100 100 


100 1<X) 100 


Q.S. 4 Percentages of unfilled 

vacancies out of total of full- 
time teaching staff plus 
vacancies 

None 66 59 62 

1_5% 16 20 18 

6—10% 11 1*1 1® 

1 1 % or over 6 4 2 


57 57 66 

16 20 23 

20 17 10 

8 5 1 


61 58 64 

16 20 20 

16 16 13 

7 4 1 


Not known — 3 3 


— 2 — 


- 2 2 


Total percentages 100 100 100 


100 100 1 00 


100 100 100 


D.ES. Pupil-teacher ratio 

16.9 pupils perteacherorless 8 24 41 

17.0— 18.9 19 23 34 

19.0— 20.9 44 34 20 

21.0 or more 29 19 5 


6 23 45 

23 29 37 

42 31 15 

29 17 3 


7 23 43 

21 26 35 

43 32 18 

29 18 4 


Total percentages 100 100 100 


100 100 1(X) 


1(K> 100 100 


Q.S. 5 Percentages of staff aged 25 or 
under 

Up to 5% 17 17 20 

6—15% 40 36 44 

16—25% 32 31 21 

26% or over 11 14 H 


10 7 5 

38 38 41 

30 30 33 

17 22 20 


13 12 13 

39 37 43 

i31 30 27 

14 18 15 


Not known 12 4 


1 5 3 1 3 2 2 


Total percentages 100 100 100 


1 100 100 100 


100 1(W 100 


Q.S. 5 Percentages of staff aged 40 
or over 

Up to 25% 7 13 16 

26—35% 27 29 19 

36—45% 24 20 19 

46—55% 27 22 25 

56% or over 13 14 17 


1 

10 15 16 

21 21 22 

29 24 14 

25 26 23 

10 11 24 


9 14 16 

24 25 21 

27 22 16 

26 24 24 

12 12 20 


Not known 12 4 


5 3 1 


3 2 2 


Total percentages 100 100 100 

Base: All 13— 16 year olds (974) (681) (615) 


100 100 100 

(1058) (773) (517) 


100 100 100 
(2032) (1454) (1132) 
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13— ISfeasrotds TaW®llL5.2 

Size of school and percentages of pupite who stayed beyond 1 5 and 1 6, by age of leaving school 





Boys 






Girls 






Total 








15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Q-S-tL Sae of school 




















Up » 300 pjpils 


10 


7 


2 


15 


11 


2 


13 


9 


2 


301 to 400 pupils 


23 


16 


20 


17 


22 


26 


20 


19 


23 


40* to §00 pap*is 


40 


40 


38 


42 


41 


36 


41 


41 


37 


601 to SOG pupils 


2D 


21 


24 


17 


15 


21 


18 


18 


22 


Ovif 300 pup'iis 


7 


16 


16 


10 


12 


15 


9 


14 


16 


Tots! percentages 


100 


1C» 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


D . E S . PerMfitsges of 1 5 year old 
pup-ifa %s,bo staved an at 
Khooi in 1965—66 




















M to 1 CK)% staying at scboo. 
beyofid 1 5 


1 


22 


65 


1 


17 


58 


1 


19 


62 


40— 8» 


18 


33 


22 


25 


39 


29 


22 


36 


25 




39 


30 


10 


32 


29 


8 


35 


30 


9 


1 — ts% 


36 


13 


2 


34 


13 


3 


35 


13 


2 


'Nom 


6 


2 


2 


8 


2 


1 


7 


2 


2 


Tot^ percenttges 


im 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


D.E.S. Pefc*ni»g®s of 1 6 year oM 
pupi^'ls who stayed on at 
sc'hoolin 1965—66 




















75% to 100% staying at 
schcK-l beyond 1 6 


1 


6 


23 


1 


7 


25 


1 


6 


24 


50' to 74S 


5 


17 


45 


2 


11 


34 


3 


14 


40 


25 to 49% 


14 


18 


18 


12 


24 


25 


13 


21 


21 


1—24% 


30 


33 


9 


37 


31 


11 


33 


32 


10 


Nona 


51 


25 


5 


49 


27 


6 


50 


26 


6 


Told percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base : Ai 1 3—1 6 year olds (974) 


(681) 


(615) 


(1058) 


(773) 


(517) 


(2032) 


(1454) 


(1132) 
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13 — liYMrotds TBbi#III.S.3 

Allocation 1K> ciss^ and sirs of d»w, by aga of feting mhmA artd s»J6 





Boys 






Girls 






Total 








15 


16 


17/13 


15 


16 


17./18 


15 


16 


1718 




% 


% 


% 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Q.S. 2 How pupils were allocated 
to classes on entry to 

school 




















Streamed according to 
aWty 


79 


61 


34 


82 


63 


38 


80 


62 


38 


Of mixed ability w/tA 
setting for some subjects 


13 


14 


4 


13 


14 


7 


13 


14 


6 


Of mixed ability with no 
subject setting 


7 


23 


58 


6 


23 


54 


6 


23 


56 


Not known 


— 


1 


3 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


1 


2 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


1CK> 


too 


too 


100 


too 


100 


QX2.3 Whether present (or last) 
class was streamed by 
ability, and if so stream 
poslfcn 




















Not streamed 


18 


27 


25 


18 


28 


34 


18 


2S 


29 


In a top stream 


16 


26 


38 


19 


30 


32 


17 


28 


35 


Middle stream 


38 


30 


23 


38 


25 


19 


38 


27 


21 


In a bottom stream 


28 


18 


14 


25 


15 


14 


26 


16 


14 


Not known 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Total percentages 


1JX) 


1CX) 


100 


ia> 


100 


100 


100 


IM 


1CX3 


QJ^.1 Size of class pupil was in 
(or if left, was last in) 




















Under 19 pupils 


10 


10 


4 


8 


9 


4 


9 


9 


4 


20—24 


15 


13 


14 


17 


14 


9 


16 


14 


11 


25—29 


22 


25 


23 


24 


27 


21 


23 


26 


22 


30—34 


28 


33 


42 


32 


31 


47 


30 


32 


45 


36 and over 


20 


16 


13 


17 


15 


14 


18 


15 


14 


Not known 


5 


4 


4 


3 


3 


6 


4 


4 


5 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


too 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base : All 1 3 — 1 6 year 
olds 


(974) 


(681) 


(615) 


(1058) 


(773) 


(517) 


(2032) 


(1454) 


(1132) 
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^']^„So«u*«,a,«>.«ho.Uy.8»ofls.vina«hool.nd,» 



Boys 



Girls 



Total 
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1,S— 1 Sy®aT 0 lds IS— 20y®arolds T«bl®lll5.S 

Q.28 0.27 Wh®ther 1 5 year old leavers took or would be taking any axaminatjans it Khooi 

or would have liked to do so, by »g« and mx 

1 5 YEAR OLD LEAVERS ONLY 



Whether took or would be taking any 
external examinatioris before leaving 
school or would have liked to taka some 


Male* 

Attohool 

3rd 4th 

year year 


Left school 
15/16 19/20 


Femate 

Atsoboo! 

3rd 4th 

year year 


Left school 

15/16 19/20 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Took or expected to take external 
examination* at school 


20 


18 


17 


21 


21 


17 


18 


19 


Not known yet 


10 


3 


_ 


— 


: 13 


1 


— 


_ 


No external examinations taken : 


















Would have liked to take soma 


22 


24 


30 


46 


14 


21 






Would not have liked to take any 


47 


55 


52 


33 


62 


61 


61 


42 


Total percentages 


1CX) 


100 


1CX) 


10O 


; tCK) 


1W 


1C» 


1C»' 


Bai» : 1 5 year old leavers among 1 3 — 1 8 
year olds arwl 19 — 20 year olds 


(270) 


(366) 


(338) 


(937) 


X»1) 


(m) 


(363) 


(1C»3| 



Parents Table 1 1 1 5.6 

d1 7 Whether parents would have liked youngster to take GCE or CSE, by kaving age of cMd and sex 




Whether parents would have 
liked youngster to take GCE or 
CSE 


Boys 

Age of leavir^ school 
15 16 17/18 


Girls 

Age of leaving school 
15 16 17/18 


Totrf 

Age of leaving sdK»l 
15 16 17/18 


Already taking or taken exam(s) or 


% 


% 


% ^ 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


plaits not then decided 


22 


91 


1(» 

; 


17 


91 


99 


19 


91 


99 


Would have liked GCE 


32 


5 


— 


34 


5 


_ 


33 


5 


— 


Would have liked CSE 
Would have liked either if good 


28 


3 


— 


23 


4 


— 


25 


4 


— 


enough 


4 


— 


— 


3 


— 


— 


3 


— 


— 


Would have liked neither 


25 


2 


— 


30 


1 


— 


28 


2 


_ 


Not known 


2 


— 


— 


! 3 


1 


— 


3 


— 


— 


Base : All parents 


(931) 


(668) 


(610) 


i (1028) 


(759) 


(512) ; 


(1959) 


(1427) 


(1122) 



N ote : A few parents would have fiked thw chikkeo to trrfce both exanrinatiora. 
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13— 1«f@®rokts 19— 20y*arolds Table III 5.7 

a29 Whetherany advantages seen in staying on at school if nottaking examination* 

by age of leaving school and sex 



1 3—1 6 year olds 1 9—20 year olds 



W'hsther advantage 

in staying on at Boys Girls Men Women 

tn.jn4i 



K;feoo!if iwtaking 
exsnsnafcns 


15 


16 17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


X 


Yes, son* advantages 19 


26 


22 


18 


28 


30 


20 


26 


36 


20 


36 


48 


No advantages 


80 


73 


77 


81 


71 


69 


78 


72 


62 


78 


63 


49 


Mot known 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


3 


Totd percentages 


103 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base .-All 13-16 
year olds 
or 19—20 
yearoids 


(974) 


(681) 


(615) 


(1058) 


(773) 


(517) 


(937) 


(381) 


(342) 


(1093) 


(432) (236) 



t»-1«y«aroMs Tabtem5.8 

Q.S. 8»td 7 Sdwji dubs, societies and facilities, by age of leaving school and sex 



School clubs, societies and facilities 


Boys 

15 


16 


17/18 


Girls 

I 15 

i 


16 


17/18 


Total 

15 16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


i 

i % 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Sports or atitletics dubs* 




















Held out of school hours 


87 


92 


93 


' 80 


83 


82 


83 


87 


88 


Held durifig scbcxs! day 


71 


70 


72 


! 70 


67 


78 


71 


69 


75 


No dubs of this sort 


9 


6 


7 


14 


12 


12 


12 


9 


9 


Hotsby, leisure or interest dubs* 








1 












HekI out cd sdtool hours 


83 


88 


86 


75 


82 


86 


79 


85 


86 


Held during school day 


68 


68 


72 


62 


70 


71 


65 


69 


72 


No ctobs of this sort 


6 


7 


8 


16 


10 


13 


11 


9 


10 


Socid or youth clubs* 




















Held out of school hours 


35 


36 


39 


27 


30 


31 


31 


33 


SB 


Held daring sahtwl day 


8 


15 


26 


7 


13 


24 


8 


14 


25 


Ho clubs of this »rt 


61 


58 


53 


69 


64 


60 


65 


61 


56 


Pftyscal education facilities 




















School has faodi gymttasium and 




















playing fields 


73 


77 


86 


68 


66 


77 


70 


72 


82 


School lacks either gymnasium or 




















playirjg fields 


18 


16 


9 


23 


24 


16 


20 


21 


12 


Schooi has neither gymnasium 
nor playing fieWs 


9 


5 


2 


9 


9 


8 


9 


7 


5 


Not known 


_ 


1 


3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


2 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


B» : All 1 3—1 6 year olds (974) 


(681) 


(615) 


(1058) 


(773) 


(517) 


(2032) 


(1454) 


(1132) 



Hm : *Many schools held these clubs both during the school day a nd out of school hours. 
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13 — 16 year olds Tabte III 6.9 

Q,t 5 Perc«fit3gesofv'0tmgsiefssayingthatth«*choc!!anv®noy$tv-pesof »C!«t»«sar.ic;u!:s !hty 

cc-jld attend and percentages who had attended, bv age of Sesving school and sex 



% saying school had clubs which % of those for whom school dabs 

Age of they could attend were available who d<d attend then 

Type of school dab leaving 

school 







Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Toiai 


Sports or athletics 


15 


60 


50 


55 


33 


24 


29 


clubs 


16 


66 


52 


59 


40 


27 


34 




17/18 


58 


53 


56 


34 


29 


32 


Hobby clubs such as motor-bike 


15 


43 


30 


36 


30 


18 


25 


maintenance, stamp collecting, 

dressmaking 


16 


65 


41 


52 


29 


25 


27 




17/18 


73 


50 


63 


38 


33 


36 


Social or youth clubs run by 


15 


26 


26 


26 


35 


46 


40 


the school 


16 


20 


23 


21 


26 


39 


33 




17/18 


15 


18 


16 


25 


33 


2S 


Base: 




Ail 13 — 16 year olds 




1 3 — 1 6 year olds for whom clubs 



were available 



13— 16 year olds Table III 5.10 

Q.20 & 22 Percentages of youngsters say ing that the school organised holidays and residential courses and 

percentages who had been on_^them, by age of leaving school and sex 



School holidays and 
residential courses 


Age of 
leavirrg 
school 


% saying they could have gorse 
on school hoiidays, courses 


% of those for w horn school 
holidays, courses were availaole 

who did go away on them 






Boys Girls Total 


Boys Girls Total 



School holidays 


15 


73 


73 


73 


22 


19 


20 




16 


86 


81 


83 


29 


31 


30 




17/18 


85 


70 


78 


37 


38 


38 


Residential courses arranged by 


15 


20 


15 


17 


17 


21 


19 


the school 


16 


22 


16 


19 


22 


35 


28 




17/18 


20 


17 


IS 


28 


24 


27 



Base: A!!13— Ifiyearolds 13— 16 year olds for whom 

facilities were available 
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t3~1Sy«»roMs TaJstolU5.il 

0.1 4 Pirc6nta®Kt of youngsters saying that they had been on various types of school visits, by age of 

school and sax 



% saying they had been on school visits 

Type of school visit Age of 

leaving 

school Boys Girls Total 



Vi#»to fKlori«t or olficM w other vrork placM to see 


15 


33 


38 


36 


of fobsitswews ar>d what the 


16 


20 


22 


21 


work Iks 


17/18 


15 


11 


14 


Oaings to place* fika art galieri«, the theatre, museums 


15 


46 


56 


51 


or C»5ti« 


16 


57 


68 


63 




17/18 


59 


73 


65 


VMa to plac« ike the local fire station or town halt to 


15 


12 


12 


12 


Seam wfist 1* going ors in the worW outside school 


16 


9 


10 


9 




17/18 


8 


9 


8 



Alii 3 — ^16 year olds 
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13— 16y»arolds Table IH 5.12 

Characteristics of school catchment araa, by sgo of leaving school and sex 





Boys 

15 


16 


17/18 


Girls 

15 


16 


17/18 


Tots! 

15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


CLS.10 Percentages of pupils having 
free school meals 


Up to1% 


12 


27 


46 : 


9 


25 


39 


10 


26 


43 


2—5% 


30 


39 


35 ^ 


31 


41 


43 


31 


40 


39 


6—9% 


30 


18 


8 


34 


21 


7 


32 


20 


8 


1 0% and over 


25 


11 


4 


24 


11 


8 


25 


11 


6 


Not known 


4 


5 


6 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


5 


Total F>ercentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


10) 


1CX) 


100 


Q.S.1 1 Percentages of fathers in 

professional and managerial 
occupations 


Less than 1 0% 


62 


46 


22 


70 


56 


33 


66 


51 


27 


10% but less than 30% 


25 


29 


32 


19 


22 


25 . 


22 


26 


29 


30% but less than 40% 


1 


9 


26 


1 


6 


20 


1 


7 


23 


40% and over 


““ 


2 


7 




4 


12 


— 


3 


10 


Not known 


11 


14 


13 


10 


12 


11 


10 


13 


12 


Total percentages 


10O 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


ICX) 


Percentages of fathers in 
semi- and unskilled manual 
occupations 


Less than 30% 


12 


28 


56 


19 


34 


57 


16 


31 


57 


30% but less than 50% 


41 


37 


22 


39 


32 


21 


40 


34 


22 


50% but less than 70% 


22 


16 


7 


22 


16 


8 


22 


16 


7 


70% and over 


15 


5 


2 


10 


7 


4 


12 


6 


3 


Not known 


11 


14 


13 


10 


12 


11 


10 


13 


12 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


1C» 


too 


100 


1CK) 


1£K) 


1CX3 



Type of area 



Conurbation 


24 


29 


31 


33 


34 


41 


29 


31 


35 


Other large town 


26 


25 


21 


24 


20 


12 


25 


22 


17 


Other small town 


29 


33 


38 


27 


28 


34 


28 




38 


Rural area 


21 


14 


11 


16 


18 


14 


19 


16 


12 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 


1(K) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base : All 1 3 — ^1 6 year 




















olds 


(974) 


(681) 


(615) 


(1058) 


(773) 


(517) 


(2032) 


(1454) 


(1132) 
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13— 1®f«®roWs Ti^ilI5.13 

Teschws' w«in»nls of •choo! behaviour, by age of leaving school and sex 



Boys Girls 

Aspects sf sshool behaviour 

15 16 17/18 : 15 16 17/18 


Total 

15 16 17/18 


% % % : % % % 

Q.A.S Attfftdaoc* at school. 

Number of | atsemied ! 

as per»m»3« of total number 
of ^ days in previoM school 
terra 

95—100% 33 61 69 ^ 33 60 67 

85-94% 34 26 21 31 26 22 

10-84% 14 8 4 ■ 20 9 5 

69% s-nd urKte? 11 2 112 1 1 


% % % 

34 61 68 

32 26 22 

17 8 4 

11 2 1 


Not known 7 3 5 5 4 5 


6 3 5 


Total percentages 100 1 00 100 10O 100 100 


100 100 100 


Q.A.S Te*ch«*s a«0a$ment of ' 

tnaocy during present 
sch(x)i year 

Never team 71 90 91 : 80 91 93 

Occ»ofiilf }*>y»d truant 16 5 2 ' 11 3 1 

Frequantly played truant 3 i _ 2 1 — 


76 90 92 

13 4 2 

2 1 _ 


Not known 10 5 7:7 6 7 


8 5 7 


Total p#rc»Rtss« ItXJ 100 100 100 100 100 


100 100 100 


QA1 0 Teacbei's sssessmeat of how 
h.3:rd pupil wtAed 

A ¥s^f hmd worker 

Sewraif 2 11 17 4 14 19 

A hard w'orker Beneraiy 19 31 35 29 38 40 

Worked hard in some 

subiectsonif 15 18 17 ' 13 12 10 

Woriad TOderatrfy well 41 27 22 , 38 26 18 : 

A po« w'orker or law 20 8 5 14 6 3 


3 13 18 

24 35 37 

14 15 14 

39 27 20 

17 7 4 


Mot known 3 4 5 : 2 4 11 


2 4 7 


Total percwteges 100 1M 100 ^ loO 100 100 


100 100 100 


Q, At 1 {1| Teacher's assessment of 
whether pupil was shy 

■0? withdirawT! ■ ; 

No, Of r»t more than i 

ncrraal 70 70 73 ' 72 70 69 i 

Wwhat 23 23 21 ■ 22 23 23 ! 

Very 2 2 2 ’ 3 4 2 


71 70 71 

23 23 22 

3 3 2 


Mot known 4 4 5:3 4 5 I 


3 4 6 


Total pwcsntagss 100 1 00 1 M ; 100 loO 100 i 


100 100 100 


|2j leacfiafsaMssmentof T — 



whether pupil was 
aggressfw in sttitade or 
behaviour 



No, or K3t more than 



Roraai 

Somewhat 

Very 


76 

17 

1 


84 

9 


84 

6 

1 


80 

13 

2 


82 

8 

1 


83 

7 

1 


78 

15 

2 


83 

8 

1 


84 

6 

1 


Not krxjwn 


6 


7 


9 


5 


9 


10 


5 


8 


9 


Total percentages 
B.»se:AIJ 13—16 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


year olds 


074} 


{681} 


(615) 


(1058) 


(773) 


(517) 


(2032) 


(1454) 


(1132) 
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13 — ^16yearolds Table ill 5.14 

0.27 Percentages agreeing with various statements about school by age of leaving schooi and ss* 



Percentages agreeing with the statement 



Statements about school 


Boys 






Girls 








15 


16 17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 


Most days you look forward to going to school 


51 


64 


65 


60 


64 


83 


You get fed up with teachers telling you what 
you can and can't do 


72 


65 


62 


73 


64 


67 


School is the same day after day, week after week 


55 


47 


41 


58 


51 


44 


The teachers take a great deal of interest in you 
and help you a lot 


68 


74 


72 


65 


74 


69 


You are delighted when you have an excuse to 
stay away from school 


43 


28 


24 


38 


24 


m 


There are lots of interesting things going on in 
school 


60 


67 


68 


51 


58 


60 


Teachers forget you are growing up and always 
treat you like kids 


50 


41 


29 


58 


44 


42 


Most of your friends come from near home 
rather than school 


48 


44 


30 


45 


38 


26 


Most of what they teach you at school is very 
useful to you 


83 


89 


86 


80 


86 


85 


Base: 


All 13- 


-16 year olds 
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13 — 18y»*roiii4s T^rf®HI5.15 

Qj ProportkjRS of school subjects found useful, interesting, useless or boring, by age of leaving school 

andi^x 



Boys Girls Total 
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If— 

Q.25 



19 — 20yearolds 
Q.23 



Table lit 5.16 

Liking for school, by age of leaving school and sex 



tjcing for school 



1 3 — 1 6 year olds 

Boys Girls 



1 9—20 year olds 

Men Women 



Liked very much 
Quite liked 
Not keen 

Disliked very much 



Total percentages 



Whether feelings about 
school changed 



15 


16 17/18 ; 


15 


16 17/13 


15 


16 17/18 


15 


16 17/18 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


©t 

7s 


% 


% 


20 


31 


34 


26 


30 


41 


29 


39 


38 


34 


50 


45 


54 


57 


61 


50 


56 


54 


45 


42 


45 


38 


30 


34 


21 


10 


4 


18 


11 


5 


19 


13 


12 


19 


14 


61 


5 


1 


1 


6 


3 


1 


7 


6 


5 : 


10 


6 


6 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


too 


100 


100 


100 


100 



No,alwaysfeltthesame 36 
Yes, liked school more 45 
Yes, liked school less 19 


32 

52 

15 


38 

49 

12 


30 

41 

29 


31 

44 

25 


44 

38 

18 ; 


43 

41 

16 


38 

44 

17 


35 

46 

18 


43 

32 

24 


39 

40 
21 


30 

39 

30 


Total percentages 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base: All 13— 16 year 
olds or 19— 20 
year olds (974) 


(681) 


(615) 


(1058) 


(773) 


(517) 


(937) 


(381) 


(342) 


(1093) 


(432) 


(236) 



19— ZOyearoIda 
024 



Table III 5.17 

When feelings about school changed last, by age of leaving school and sex 



Liked school more 



Liked school less 



When feelings about Boys 
school changed last 

15 16 17/18 





% 


% 


% 


On entering secondary 


school orinistyear 


5 


2 


1 


1 n 2nd year at sec. school 


12 


5 


5 


In 3rd year at sec. school 


30 


26 


10 


ln4thyearatsec. school 


53 


38 


21 


in 6th year at sec. school 


— 


29 


23 


In 6th year at sec. school 


— 


— 


40 



Total percentages 100 100 100 

Base : 1 9 — ^20 year olds 
whose feelings 
about school had 

changed (375) (168) (158) 



Girls 






Boys 






15 


16 


17/18 

i 


15 


16 17/18 


% 


% 


% i 


% 


% 


% i 


7 


4 


■ 

1 1 


5 


2 


— 


11 


7 


1 


7 


3 


2 


33 


24 


11 


30 


19 


5 


48 


37 


15 


57 


31 


11 i 




28 


20 


— 


45 


23 i 


— 


— 


52 






60 ; 


1 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 i 


1 (355) 


(174) 


(91) 


(151) 


(64) 


(62) 1 



Girls 

15 16 17/18 



% % % 



6 1 — 

7 8 — 

31 25 6 

56 38 10 

— 28 16 

— — 68 



100 1 00 100 



(265) (89) (73) 
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13— 16y«aroMs Table IH 5,18 

0 2Sfa| Whether 1 5 year old leavers would like to stay or have stayed at school beyond the age of 15 

fay sex and year at school ‘ 

15 YEAR OLD LEAVERS ONLY 



Boys 



Girls 



Total 



Whether would iike to stay or have stayed 
at school beyond 1 5 


3rd 

year 


4th 

year 


Left 

schoo 


3rd 

year 


4th 

year 


Left 

school 


Boys Girls 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


WouW like to stay or have stayed longer 


16 


16 


14 


20 


18 


18 


15 


18 


Wanted to leave at 1 5 


82 


80 


82 


76 


79 


80 i 


81 


78 


NtKknowrr 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


2 1 


3 


3 


Total percentage 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 I 


100 


100 


Base : 1 5 year old leavers among 


















13 — 16 year olds 


(270) 


(366) 


(338) 


(301) 


(394) 


(363) j 


(974) 


(1058) 



19— 20y^oids Table III 5.19 

0.26(3) Whedier13— 20 year olds wished they had stayed longer at school, orleft earlier, byage of leavino 

Kihoolandeax 



Whether teft school at best age 


Men 

15 


16 


17/18 


Women 

15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Left school at be« age 


52 


60 


72 


58 


68 


81 


Better to have stayed longer 


43 


30 


13 


37 


25 


12 


Better 10 have left sooner 


4 


9 


15 


5 


6 


7 


Not know 


1 


1 


1 


— 


1 


— 


'ota! percentages 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Base: All 9 — 20yearokfe 


(937) 


(381) 


(342) 


(1093) 


<432) 


<236) 
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13 -^ffyarolds Table III 5.20 

Whether youngster wanted to say anything else about his, her school, by age of leaving schoc! arid 
sex 



Whether youngster had anything 
^ to say about school 


Boys 

15 


16 


17/18 ; 


Girts 

15 


16 


17/18 


Total 

15 


18 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


<Had something else to say 


54 


62 


62 


61 


67 


72 


58 


65 


67 


Had nothing else to say 


46 


38 


38 ^ 


39 


33 


28 


42 


35 


33 


Total percentages 


100 


100 


100 ! 

j 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


103 


ease: All 13—16 year olds 


(974) 


(681) 


(615) i 


(1058) 


(773) 


(517) 


(2032) 


(1454) 


(1132) 


Comments: 




















More help wanted with career 
(e.g. information about jobs, 
visits to work places, more 
attention to vocational subjects, 
help in getting jobs) 


14 


11 


10 i 

! 


15 


14 


: 

11 


15 


13 


10 


Criticisms of curriculum (e.g. 
different subjects or subject 
balance wanted, should be 
able to choose) 


34 


33 


i 

i 

38 i 


31 


33 


36 


33 


33 


37 


Comments about teaching (e.g. 
teachers do not have enough 
time to discuss pupils' work 
difficulties, not understanding) 


12 


9 


15 


15 


13 


13 ; 


14 


11 


14 


Timetable unsatisfactory (e.g. 
lessons or breaks too short, 
timetable too complicated) 


10 


9 


9 


8 


6 


8 


9 


8 


8 


Criticisms of homework (e.g. too 
much, too little, irregular) 


2 


5 


5 


2 


7 


9 


2 


6 


7 


Discipline too strict (e.g. too 
many restrictions, petty rules, 
complaints about uniform, 
unjust treatment, bad relations 
between pupils and teachers) 


23 


24 


24 


31 


34 


31 


27 


30 


28 


More discipline needed (e.g. 
insufficient control by staff, 
pupils badly behaved) 


3 


3 


5 


5 


5 


5 


4 


4 


5 


Complaints about prefects 


3 


2 


5 


4 

i 


4 


5 


3 


3 


5 


Better facilities needed (e.g. 
buildings, equipment for work, 
sport or hobbies) 


15 


29 


29 


1 

18 


22 


28 


16 


25 


29 


Criticisms of school meals 


2 


6 


8 


! 2 


10 


11 


3 


8 


10 


Other criticisms 


5 


8 


10 


7 

i 


7 


6 


6 


7 


8 


Answers containing no criticisms 


15 


12 


7 


1 13 

! 

I 


9 


10 


14 


10 


9 


Base : 1 3 — 1 6 year olds who had 
comments to make 


(531) 


(420) 


(382) 


I (647) 


(518) 


(374) 


: (1178) 


(938) (756) 



Note : Some youngsters had more than one criticism to make 
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19-20yMrokis TabteUIi.21 



CM 



Whsther young men, women wished school had helped them more to 
by age of leaving school and sex 



prepare for life aftersohool, 





Men 




Women 




Total 




¥«*h«tber wiabed school had 
helped more 


15 


16 


17/18 


I 


16 


17/18 


15 


16 


17/18 




% 


% 


% 


i 

I % 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Wished school had telped more 


48 


57 


55 


I 45 


56 


70 


46 


57 


61 


Did not wish school had helped 








I 










mort 


52 


43 


45 


i 55 

i 


43 


30 


54 


43 


39 


Toisl percentage 


100 


100 


100 


I 

100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Bma: AM 1 3—20 year olds 


(937) 


(381) 


(342) 


1 (1093) 

1 


(432) 


(236) 


(2030) 


(813) 


(578) 


Ways which help wanted: 




















Hdp wanted in choice of career 








i 












(e.g. infomarion about jobs, 
working conditions, visits to 
work places) 


30 


33 


24 


1 

1 

i 22 


26 


24 


26 


30 


24 


More attention to vocational 








! 










|«.g. book-keeping, 
hwr*®ssing, metahworic, 
typing) 


13 


14 


8 


14 


16 


9 


13 


15 


9 


More hetp in getting a job 


6 


9 


3 


3 


4 


7 


4 


6 


5 


M«a advice on courses in 




















relation to careers 


— 


— 


5 


— 


1 


7 


— 


1 


6 


Subfeets asafut in home wanted 




















C«.g. ccKJksng, decwatit^ 
first aid, roothercraft) 


4 


2 


2 


17 


13 


8 


11 


8 


5 


Rrancia! subfscts wanted (eg. 




















wnaging money, mortgages, 
rates, taxes, insaranw) 


8 


9 


6 


7 


8 


4 


7 


9 


5 


Tate on currwtt prafalems. World 




















affairs wanted 


8 


13 


15 


5 


12 


13 


6 


12 


14 


Sex education, marriage advice 




















wanted 


2 


1 


4 


9 


6 


4 


6 


4 


4 


CfiiiM, social activiti^ wanted 


2 


4 


5 


1 


2 


5 


1 


3 


5 


Sports wanted 


1 


— 


4 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Generalised criticisros of 




















corrictrfM (&g. different 
sul^ts or subfect balance 
wanted) 


9 


10 


I 

18 


10 


6 


12 


9 


8 


15 


More encouragamant of, attention 




















to pupils wanted, more 
wnphaKs on irr^rtance of 
education 


13 


5 


6 


12 


5 


6 


12 


5 


6 


More attention to persona! 




















develc^ment wanted 


8 


12 


14 


15 


20 


24 


12 


17 


19 


Other help wanted 


12 


6 


8 


8 


7 


5 


10 


7 


7 


Base : 1 9—20 years olds who 




















wished school had helped 
them more 


(447) 


(218) 


(188) 


(490) 


(245) 


(166) 


(937) 


(463) 


(354) 
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PART IV BASIS FOR ACTION 



350. A survey is not at an end when the findings are presented. The real 
work then begins. A reorganising of the evidence, with an underlining of 
certain of its features, does not necessarily make any clearer what are the 
fight lines of action. At most it may direct attention to the areas that would 
appear to contain the springs of action. This chapter seeks, then, to put 
together the pieces of evidence that touch on the major problems and to 
•delineate the major areas of implication. 

351 . Three concepts in particular appear to lie behind many of the formula- 
tions, affecting opinion and shaping attitude. These are maturity, ability 
and relevance. It is generally agreed, for instance, that relevance is crucial to 
the success of any new course for the erstwhile early leavers ; but what 
exactly do pupils, parents, teachers and the education service at large mean 
by 'relevance'? What would the implications be for early leavers of a 
revised version of the authorised-by-tradition concept of ability 1 What 
constitutes, and what signals the possession of, the quality maturity that 
appears to be at once a reason for leaving school and a reason for staying 
on ? There is more to this than the mere charting of differences in interpre- 
tation and usage. 

352. Maturity. Maturity is something of a protean quality. Parents cite it 
as a reason for leaving school (page 26, para. 39) and as an outcome of 
staying at school (page 25, para. 36). By virtue of the maturity of a full 
complement of 1 5 year old pupils, teachers see opportunities for different 
approaches and new levels of activity (page 87, para. 135) — but they also 
see maturity as an end product of the extended course (page 89, para. 1 42) . 
Some discrepancies among the ratings of values or objectives by different 
groups of respondents may be explained by recourse to the several concepts 
of maturity. Parents tend to underestimate the importance to their children 
of boy/girl friendships and marriage (page 1 70, para. 286) ; teachers tend 
to underestimate the attachment of the pupils to their families (page 170, 
para. 287). Pupils demand to be treated less like children and more like 
adults (page 1 67, para. 279)— yet a considerable number of early leavers 
would be reluctant to take advantage of an opportunity to choose the 
subject components of their final courses of study (page 69, para. 118), 
and many confess to being apprehensive about starting work (page 1 38, 
para. 252). Nineteen to 20 year old early leavers testify, with the wisdom of 
hindsight, to their immaturity on starting work; as many as 40% felt that it 
might have been better for them had they stayed longer at school (page 21 5, 
para. 339). 
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353. fylaturity may impiy the development of personality and the achieving 
of identity. !n this sense it informs the teachers' selection of main objectives. 
And 19 to 20 year olds judged that at 1 5 they were insufficiently aware of 
their interests and capabilities to commit themselves with any certainty to 
any particular line (ibid.). To pupils, maturity may mean less a positive 
achievement— a growing into the responsibilitiesof adulthood — than a rejec- 
tion of things associated with childhood, in particular, discipline (page 21 3, 
para. 337). Few would disagree that one of the most critical functions of 
the secondary school is the teaching of a rational attitude to authority, and 
yet relaxation of discipline is among the things most looked forward to in 
their jobs by many of the early leavers (page 139, para. 254). Parents, on 
the other hand, suggest that discipline at school is insufficiently resolute 
(page 23, para. 29) ; teachers expect discipline troubles to be one of their 
major sources of anxiety during the extra year (page 89, para. 141). 

354. The pupils who feel themselves to be mature in interest and outlook 
and who, with some justification, demand more adult privileges and re- 
lationships may still be gauche in manner, immature in understanding, and 
deficient in certain basic competences. There is evidence that the pupils 
themselves were aware of these deficiences and wanted help in overcoming 
them (see II, chapter 2, beginning on page 31 ). The problem is one of 
accommodating the lesser or external maturity (a combination of age, 
appearance and superficial sophistication) while developing the essential 
and inward maturity which has to do with judgement, individual codes of 
behaviour and social responsibility. The concept of maturity enters the 
debate at many levels. What assumptions about the maturity of pupils 
should be built into the way in which school life is organised or into the 
learning situation itself ? 

355. Ability, it is not appropriate here to re-open the controversy about 
intelligence and ability. It is reasonable instead to examine the concept of 
ability as it appears to affect the substance and patterns of response. The 
Newsom Committee had little doubt that 'among our children there are 
reserves of ability which can be tapped if the country wills the means. One 
of the means is a longer school life'. It is the nature of this ability that is irr 
question. Throughout the present report there has been reference to 'less 
able youngsters'. The operative criterion was academic achievement — th& 
teachers' prognostication of the highest examination level which the pupil 
might reasonably be expected to attain. The criterion is a conservative one* 
but, within the bounds of this survey, an inevitable one. If there was to be 
uniformity of standard and universal understanding of that standard, a 
dimension of measurement had to be chosen which had currency value; 
at the moment the criterion of academic achievement is the most commorh 
and convenient. However, the evidence points to the urgent need for a 
review and reinterpretation of this concept, ability. The bare-bone sense 
of inadequacy shows too starkly through too many of the comments and 
explanations of the early leavers. 

356. Reactions to inadequacy vary. Some pupils offer practical suggestions 
for being helped over their difficulties, but others seem already to have 
opted out, accepting the fact that they have failed and are therefore 
'failures' (pages 67-69, paras. 111-117). When pupils are unable to do 
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as the successful do, they very quickly withdraw from the learning game. 
8oredom is an outcome of inadequacy or a defence against it, and the 
early leavers are particularly prone to boredom (pages 65—67, paras, 1 04— 

110; page 177, para. 302; page 234, Table III 5.15). 

357. The report avoids establishing a casual relationship between streaming 
end the age of leaving school, but the evidence suggests that there is an 
association : early leavers tend to come from the middle and lower streams, 
and a high proportion (80%) was placed, in the first year of secondary 
education, in classes that were streamed by ability (page 208, para. 325). 
The next sifting only occurs when capabilities become known to their 
teachers. In a school where the rate of staff turnover is rapid (Just under a 
third of the 15 year old leavers were in schools where more than 20"'o of 
the full time qualified staff had changed during the year before the survey 
(page 207, para. 324)) or where the classes are unmanageably large, there 
is clearly proportionately less chance of the unexpected reserves of talent 
being discovered and nurtured. But even if class sizes could be organised 
to achieve greater individual or small group teaching, are the criteria for 
personal success which make sense within the family applicable to the 
role of the school ? The school's concept of success must encompass wide 
social implication ; the family's concept is less wide ranging ; the home 
protects its young, is ambitious for its young, and, in the interests of its 
young, is quite reasonably self-regarding. A reconciliation of the dominant 
attitudes of home (and peers) with those of the schools is a matter for 
urgent thought. There is further complication ; early leavers tend to come 
•from homes where the parents left school at 14 (page 1 91, para. 308) and 
where the reading habit is not established (page 192, para. 31 0). Over half 
the parents said that the youngsters had done virtually no homework 
during the last year (pages 1 75 — 176, paras. 295 — 298). Once a pupil has 
lost confidence in his capabilities, there is little in such an environment 
which the school can build on to restore confidence. Until new dimensions 
of achievement are respected by teachers and are perceived by the pupils 
to be respected, the misunderstanding and the diffidence will remain. 

358. On the Council's 'Introduction to Industry' scheme, it was significant 
that many teachers expressed surprise at the new competence and con- 
fidence which their former pupils were showing in the work situation. 
Significant again are the comments of the 19 — 20 year old early leavers 
who, looking back, realised how little they had been aware while still at 
school what their real abilities were (page 37, para. 57). The answer is, 
of course, to design courses which allow these pockets of talent to emerge 
early. Pupils must have something in their school lives which they can look 
on with pride and which they know others can look on with respect, 
whether they have achieved it independently or as part of a group enterprise. 
'Michael never gets a prize so we never go to prize giving', reasons one 
mother. It is essential that we now be able to conceive of a situation in 
which, if not everyone will have a prize, at least everyone will realise that 
tie is capable of winning one. 

359. Relevance. Making the secondary course different is by no means the 
same as making it relevant. Nor will the relevance that teachers may strive 
to introduce necessarily be recognised as such by the pupils. For example, 
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one of the ways in which the teachers in this sample hoped to make the 
curricuium more relevant was by bringing in new subjects or topics, and the 
greatest support was for topics which would enrich the lives of the pupils 
by developing their aesthetic awareness and by establishing a basis for 
leisure time activities (page 99, para. 1 58). But in the view of the pupils, 
those activities which relate to breadth of interest cluster conspicuously at 
the bottom of the ladder of important objectives (pages 32 — 37, paras, 
46 — 55 ). Relevance, for the pupils, has clearly to do with the immediate or 
with the very nearly imminent; thus, activities relating to the working life 
cluster at the top of the scale while the general interest activities group at 
the bottom. It will be remembered that the careers functions of the school- 
ranked comparatively low on the lists from teachers and heads (page 41, 
para. 66). And yet teachers are not unconcerned to meet the youngsters ir> 
this respect. Sixty per cent of teachers without special responsibility for 
careers declared the need for some training (page 1 26, para. 226), and one- 
of the four ways in which they thought they could best be helped prepare 
for the raising of the leaving age was by having experience of fields of 
employment other than teaching (page 92, para. 147). The idea of work 
experience for the pupils was favourably regarded (page 1 29, para. 240), 
and many teachers were convinced that schools could and should do more 
to help early leavers prepare for their working lives. Here is common 
ground, but Is this the only — or the only secure — plot of common ground ? 

360. Certainly, without Involvement there will be no communication and 
therefore no response. Are teachers then to abandon their long-term objec- 
tives of personality development and all that this implies for standards of 
conduct and taste, and take over the objectives of pupils ? Or will teachers, 
keep their long-term ends but modify the means to these ends ? Or it may- 
be that present practice often fails not because teachers' objectives are 
different from those of pupils but because pupils are insufficiently aware 
of what it is that teachers are trying to achieve. This would be an argument 
for making objectives more explicit. 

361. Does the report suggest any ways into this problem of effecting a* 
reconciliation between the sets of objectives or, at least, of promoting a 
better understanding of expressed aims? The social aspirations of girl 
early leavers (which amount to a simple but sharply felt desire to meet 
people) are emphasised throughout the document. Paradoxically, being 
given help to deal with personal relationships comes lower on the pupil's 
list of important school functions than one would expect (pages 33—34, 
figs, 1 and 2) ; the proportion of heads considering the item very important 
was remarkably high (page 42, fig. 5). If, between the rather remote concept 
of personal relationships and the more familiar idea of 'meeting people' a 
linx can be shown to exist, then here is a working area of potential richness. 



Areas of major implication 

362. (a) The home and the school. One of the ways in which early leavers 
and later leavers differ most is in their home background (page 221, 
para, 347). The report shows that in the homes of the 1 5 year old leavers 
physical conditions and resources tend to be unconducive to study; 
there is in most cases no tradition of extended education and conse- 
quently there is an Imperfect understanding of the aims and methods of 
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to-day's teaching. One outcome is that parents feel obliged to leave 
almost exclusively to the school the responsibility for their children's 
education, especially in the realms of moral, social and vocational 
training (page 38, paras. 61 — 64). It is to be remembered also that as 
many as 34% leave any decision making about jobs entirely to their 
children (page 1 26, para. 227). More parents of early than of late leavers 
had no talk with a teacher during their child's last year at school (page 
106, para. 175). In fact, many parents are reluctant to go to the schools 
lest they should be thought interfering (page 111, para. 191). Pupils may 
communicate little or nothing of their experiences at school, and what 
parents do hear may be bewildering— for instance, the new subjects 
which parents 'know nothing about, not even the names' (page 22, para. 
24). It is not surprising then that parental expectations about the school's 
role and parental measures of the effectiveness of the school's functioning 
are conditioned by the parents' own experiences in school and employ- 
ment. In turn, the children's view of the school's task Is affected by 
parental opinion and this is reinforced when parents' impressions that 
a school may be failing their sons and daughters are confirmed by the 
pupils' misunderstanding of, or resentment at, what happens in school. 
It has to be recognised that the arguments for the social value of the 
family are based on the very factor of tightly knit, self-supporting, self- 
protecting attitudes. The report shows that parents have a pretty shrewd 
understanding of what matters to their children (page 170, para. 286), 
and the family ranks very high among the things that are most important 
to the children. A way in has to be found and at present there is no 
consensus of opinion about what the most effective channels of com- 
munication between teachers and family might be. 

363. However, many of the responses in the survey indicate that there is a 
dormant willingness on the part of the parents to move towards a closer 
relationship with the school. At a general level, parents are appreciative 
of the range of subjects now offered, of the higher standards of work, and 
of the better amenities (pages 21 —22, paras. 24 — 26). Many parents 
agreed that they would welcome more information about their children's 
progress (page 111, para. 1 92) ; about the kinds of jobs available, and. 
most realistically, many (62%) said that they would value a better idea 
of their sons' or daughters' capabilities (page 1 26, para. 229). Teachers 
are eager to undertake some training which would help them to better 
understanding and management of problems stemming from home back- 
ground (page 91, para. 145), and both teachers and heads have given 
thought to the ways in which parents might be brought to see themselves 
as partners in the co-operative enterprise of the education of the young 
(pages 1 1 2—1 1 5, paras. 1 96—205). Perhaps a beginning would be the 
scheme adumbrated in the Newsom report itself: 

There may be a strong case for having additional members of staff who 
have special responsibilities for home visiting, and who act as liason 
officers with all the other medical, welfare and child-care services in the 

area.' 

All that one can say with certainty is that there is no single solution to 
the problem of engaging pupils and parents more closely in the educa- 
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sea-ice a.'LTleveT 

364. (b) Teacher morale and support 

(i) Courses and Training. The introduction warns that the extra vpar r 
mean no more than the extension of a struggle between thn ^ u 
that the school has nothing for them and teachers who beSu'se th^^^ 
IS no store of experience for teaching these pupils right up to he a^eTf 
16, feel uncertam of their approach. Teachers are apparent f 
convinced than are the heads that they have the support fn the wo"k th? 
doofthe parents ofearly leavers (page 113 para 1191 andtho 
inclined to think that fewer pupils will benefit from L extenXrL™”'® 
(page 88, para. 139). Anticipated discipline troubles are a ma- 
Of anxiety (page 89, para 1 41 ), The present re“ y inWaTinte 
anxiety when it reveals how differently parents 000 ^ a 
view the role and functions of the secondary s^hooT A si ^ 
dealing with the other major source of unease, the re-thlkL olrf '' 
may well prove to be a salve also for the fi. aslll^Snt 100 ^"' 

focal developm^t TemresThou^^'mak secondary. Tho 

plicSol iVlJ^rreToZInTtlt?" 

of pupils; through collaboration t h ^ community 

techniques and apoma^ ^ 

initial professional training as well 

obviously required as part of in c courses and conferences 

curriculum arL gave as 4 ' across all 

of developments in their snhipnt°*^'^ ^ ® need for up-to-date knowledge' 

techniques Man4w 4 ^ ^PP-Prial 

understand and respond to behav/ which would help them to 

even greater for in-service exnpr’ Tde demand was 

teaching. ^ employment other than 

365. (ii) School Organisation and Rasnitmoo tk 
though no more readily accessible k^nd 

Committee anticipated that 'the nature Of th ®^PP°’'t- The Newsom. 

that are needed will involve mainr ait ■ ^ educational solutions 
The problem for ler sotools 1 

conditions and through teachino mat°* 1 ° ®''‘®ting 

ings less obtrusive al less onli titeary surround- 

often meant in the past. wlS '^'=f’oo|- has so 

will most favour the creation anrf and accommodation 

creation and sustaining of dynamic among pupils lit 



the extended course ? Teachers already have fairly precisely formulated 
opinions about the particular furnishings, working spaces and equipment 

which they will require (pages 92 — 93, paras. 1 48 — 1 50). In general they 
ask for more spacious accommodation and accommodation more in keep- 
ing with the adult self image of the older pupils and more in harmony with 
the world outside school which, it is sometimes forgotten, they are already 
living in and familiar with. It is neither easy nor worthwhile to isolate 
areas of need and assign priorities within subjects. Physical education is 
singled out only on account of its suitability to stand as an example, 
since the implications here of a paucity of facilities are readily discerned. 
Physical fitness is highly prized among the boy early leavers. Physical 
education, with games, ranks high for them as an interest subject (page 
58, para. 80) and it is also well regarded by their parents (page 64, para. 
95). It is the most popular spare time activity of boys and stands out 
among the predominantly passive 'activities' and casual, low-participa- 
tion pastimes. And yet one fifth of the boy 1 5 year old leavers in the 
sample were in schools which lacked either a gymnasium or playing 
fields, and one tenth were in schools which were without both facilities 
(page 209, para. 328). 

366. In addition to anxiety over accommodation and equipment, heads 
were uneasy about staffing (page 36, para. 132). Reference has already 
been made in this chapter to the rate of staff turn-over and to teacher- 
pupil ratios. The implications here are possibly too obvious for re- 
statement to be tolerated. 'We do not yet know', wrote the Newsom 
Committee of the early leavers, 'what their achievement may be, given a 
longer school life, a suitable programme and work in reasonable sized 
groups with teachers of high quality'. A number of questions go begging. 

367. (c) Curriculum subjects. Pupils who offered additional comments in 
the open-ended question at the end of the interview referred more often 
to the courses they were following than to any other feature of school 
life and work ; the criticisms were generally adverse (pages 21 5 — 21 6, 
paras. 340 — 343) . Earlier questions revealed that more subjects were con- 
sidered useless and boring by early leavers than by later leavers (Table 
III 5.15). 'Usefulness' is a significant factor in determining a pupil's 
response to a subject, and it would seem that 'interest* is often a logical 
extension of 'usefulness'. Once convinced of the importance to them as 
Individuals of mastering certain elements in a course, pupils will tolerate 
and even welcome repetition that amounts almost to routine drill (page 
68, para. 113). But there are better ways. Subjects were rejected as use- 
less sometimes on account of the pupil's failure to comprehend and keep 
pace, and sometimes on account of an intrinsic absence of appeal ; 
subjects were irrelevant in terms of their being out of touch with things 
modern, or outside the range of the early leavers’ interests or the limited 
sphere of their vocational aspirations (pages 65 — 67, paras. 104 — 110). 
Subjects failed to command respect at the level of realism and attention at 
the level of imagination. Should schools nevertheless continue to include 
such subjects, in their present form, in the curriculum ? Are teachers 
convinced that the subjects have something to contribute which cannot 
be otherwise communicated ? If there are important insights to be 
gained, is the fault traceable not to any intrinsic demerit of the subject 
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but to the teaching, which makes it dull? It is significant that in the 
humanities, the group of subjects where pupil involvement appears to 
be least common, there is also the greatest apathy (pages 56 and rr 
paras. 80 and 82). 



368. Many of the ideas put forward by the pupils themselves (pages 68— 
69, paras. 1 1 5—1 1 6 underline the need for greater variety of activity within 
a subject area (though without greater fragmentation of the working day) 
and more opportunity for participation— in short, for learning which is 
situation based, activity based, discovery oriented and that has more adult 
reference. Teachers, for their part, are prepared to introduce new topics 
to rethink their courses within the traditional subject frames, and to 
experiment with integrated approaches (pages 97—1 00, paras. 1 51— 1 62) 
But it is notable that less support was given by teachers (and still less bv 
heads) to the proposal that pupils should spend more time on practical 
subjects {ibid.). Professor R. S. Peters, speaking at the Nottingham 
Conference on the Educational Implications of Social and Economic Chanae 
(a conference called by the Schools Council in preparation for the raisino 
of the school leaving age) suggested that'it may well be that what we have 
to do in our society is to get rid of the lingering contempt for the practical'. 



369. Individual differences in experience and attitudes cannot be taken into 
account m a national survey. The report states general problems and the 
question what to do next' is posed in general terms, but the educationist's 
first response will be to consider the implications of the evidence for his 
own position. It is pointless to spend time here on discussion of the ideal 
EacW^ r interpretation that ultimately counts 

and decide m line with its total response to the extended course. Is the 

examob Tn^hP countering the least success, for 

mple, in the humanities and drama, or consolidating in the areas of 

greatest success, for example, in practical subjects for boys and housecraft 



response must, of course, be formulated by the staff as a whole 
he dissonance between the views of assistant teachers and heads glanced 

teach and how to tea^'rirs 1°, T? «hat to 

NU now to teach it. it is as stark and fundamental as that. 
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APPENDIX 1 



The sampling design 

by Judith Doherty, Government Social Survey 



1 . The populations with which the enquiry was concerned were those of 
youngsters aged 1 3 to 1 6 who were at or who had recently left maintained 
secondary schools, together with their parents and teachers, and older 
leavers aged 18i to 20i from the same schools. The sample design was a 
two stage multi -stratified random one. At the first stage a sample of 
maintained secondary schools in England and Wales was taken ; at the 
second, samples of pupils and ex-pupils, their parents, their teachers and 
older leavers were selected from these schools so that the probability of 
selection was equal for all members of each population. 

(a) The sample of schools 

2. For the first stage, the Department of Education and Science provided a 
list of all maintained secondary schools in England and Wales stratified by 
type of school and within type by educational division. ('Special' schools 
were excluded from the list). In order that the total sample size should not 
be subject to excessive variation and that the sample should be spread as 
efficiently as possible, a sampling design was decided upon which would 

give approximately the same numbers to be interviewed from each school i 

in the sample. This would also keep the cost of the interviewing at a 
reasonable level. The schools were, therefore, selected with probability 
proportionate to the number of 1 3 to 1 6 year olds who were in or had just 
left them. This sampling design resulted in more large schools being 
selected, but a smaller proportion of pupils and teachers being interviewed 
within them and, conversely, fewer small schools with a larger proportion 
of their teachers and pupils interviewed. The end result was that each 
individual in the population had an equal chance of being selected. 

3. The population of youngsters to be sampled covered three age-groups, 

1 3 — 1 4 years, 1 A — 1 5 years, and 1 5 — 1 6 years. The 1 5 — 1 6 year old age 
band was, however, to include those who had left school since their 
fifteenth birthday as well as the youngsters still at school. This meant that 
the information on the basis of which the schools were to be selected, 
namely the number of pupils in the school, was incorrect since for schools 
where the majority of youngsters left when they reach^ the age of fifteen 
the probability of selection would be less than it should be, and for schools 
where the majority of youngsters stayed at school after their sixteenth 
birthday the probability of selection would be greater than it should be. 

As the only data available for each school was the number of pupils of all 
ages in school, some form of weighting procedure was necessary In order 
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to ensure that the probabilities of selection of pupils in the specific age 
groups were correct. For the weighting procedure, it was necessary to 
weight up those schools which lost the majority of their 1 5—1 6 year old 
pupils, and to weight down those schools where pupils stayed on past the 
age of fifteen. As the problem varied according to the type of school 
and the division the school was in, weights were calculated for each 
separate type of school, and within type by division. Since there were 
five types of schools in eleven divisions, this gave fifty-five weights. The 
pupil totals for each school were then weighted with the appropriate 
weights and the sample of schools was chosen with probability pro- 
portionate to the weighted size of the school (see paragraph 4). The 
theoretical distribution of the sample is shown in the following table. 

Table 1 Theoretical distribution of 1 3 — 1 6 year o!ds 



By type of school 



Type of school 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 




% 


% 


% 


■Grammar 


23 


24 


23 


Comprehensive 


8 


8 


8 


Technical 


3 


2 


3 


Secondary Modern 


59 


58 


58 


Other 


7 


8 


7 


Tola! 


100 


100 


100 



By Division 



Division 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 




% 


% 


% 


Northern 


7 -6 


7 -6 


7 -6 


Yorks (E. and W. Riding) 


9 -5 


9 -4 


9 -4 


North Midland 


8-6 


8-5 


8-5 


Eastern 


11 -2 


11 -2 


11 *2 


Metropolitan 


9-6 


9 -5 


9 *6 


Southern 


5-8 


5 -9 


5-9 


South Western 


7-4 


7 -5 


7 -4 


Midland 


11 -1 


11 -2 


11 -2 


North Western 


14-2 


14-3 


14-3 


South Eastern 


8-8 


8-8 


8 -8 


Wales 


6-2 


6 -2 


6 -2 


Total 


100 


100 


100 
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4. Using the percentages in Table 1, the quota of 150 schools was dis- 
tributed by type of school, i.e. 23'73 of 150 = 35 to Grammar Schools, 8"o 

of 150 = 12 to Comprehensive Schools, and so on. These quotas for types 
of schools were then distributed by division, again using, the relevant 
percentages in Table 1 ; e.g, the quota of 35 schools which the Grammar 
stratum should have was distributed between the divisions, 7.6% going 
to the Northern division, etc. This resulted in the quota of 150 schools 
required for the whole sample being allocated to the 55 cells in direct 
proportion to the weighted number of 13 — 16 year olds in each cell. The 
schools forming the total population in each cell were then arranged in 
order of weighted size, the total number of pupils within each cell being 
divided by the number of schools required for the sample from that cel! to 
give the "sampling interval". The requisite number of schools was then 
selected with probability proportionate to weighted size using the cal- 
culated interval. 

5. When the local education authorities administering the selected schools 
were approached, it became necessary to find replacements for four of the 
schools. One had been closed and the pupils dispersed among several 
other schools, one was a boarding school located a long way away from 
the area of the administering authority, one authority requested a sub- 
stitution to meet a unique local difficulty and in the remaining case the 
authority operated a two tier system of secondary location with pupils 
transferring at 13 years of age from junior to senior secondary schools. 
For all but the last of these, for which no suitable replacement could be 
found, schools of a similar type within the same authority were taken as 
replacements. In four other cases in which schools had amalgamated or 
pupils had been transferred en bloc on closure, the new school was sub- 
stituted for that originally chosen. When the schools themselves were 
approached three were unable to take part in the survey and replacements 
of a similar type were taken for these also. The net effect of these changes 
was to reduce the sample to 149 schools. The table following shows the 
numbers of schools in the sample of each school type and in each area of 
the country. Schools were classified as in their annual returns to the 
Department of Education and Science. 'Other' schools included bilateral 
and multilateral schools, not classed as comprehensive, and some former 
central schools ; all were probably to a certain extent selective in their intake. 



Table 2 Numbers of schools in sample 



Type of school 


Area of the country 
South Midlands North 


Wales 


Total 


Grammar 


13 


9 


9 


3 


34 


Comprehensive 


5 


3 


3 


1 


12 


Technical 


2 


1 


2 


— 


5 


Secondary Modern 


29 


23 


29 


5 


86 


Other 


6 


3 


3 


— 


12 


Total 


55 


39 


46 


9 


149 
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(b) The sample of 13 to 16 year olds and parents 

6. At the second stage of sampling, approximately 33 pupils and ex-pupils 
of the ages required were taken by selecting names at equal intervals within 
the school from the registers of these schools. Bias in the choice of names 
was avoided fay initially assigning to each schooj a random number with 
which the selection of names was begun. The total sample of 1 3 to 1 6 year 
old pupils and ex-pupils obtained in this way amounted to 4825. Their 
parents formed the parents sample. 

7. The distribution by type of school and educational division of those 
interviewed among the 13 to 16 year olds is given in tables 3 and 4. 
By the time the sample was drawn in the schools, changes had taken place 
in the boundaries of certain educational divisions; the calculation of 
the theoretical distribution of the population had necessarily been based on 
figures for January 1965. The footnotes to table 4 show the divisions 
affected and it will be seen that these changes account for the main 
discrepancies between the theoretical distribution and the interview 
sample. 

(c) TTie sample of teachers 

8. For the teachers it was decided to exclude those in the grammar schools 
and four of the five technical schools in which there were very few 1 5 year 
old leavers. In the remaining schools, 1 1 1 in number, all head teachers were 
included In the sample plus a random sample of approximately 1 3 other 
full-time teachers. The teachers other than the heads were selected in a 
similar way to the pupils by taking names at equal intervals from a pre- 
assigned random starting point. The total sample amounted in all to 1504 
teachers, including the heads. 



Table 3 Actual distribution of 1 3—1 6 year olds interviewed 

By type of school 



Type of school 


Boys 




Girls 




Total 






No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Grammar 


553 


24 


523 


22 


1076 


23 


Comprehensive 


171 


8 


191 


8 


362 


8 


Technical 


92 


4 


70 


3 


162 


4 


Secondary Modem* 


1291 


57 


1350 


58 


2641 


57 


Other 


163 


7 


214 


9 


377 


8 


Total 


2270 


100 


2348 


100 


4618 


100 



•One school (mixed) chosen as a Secondary Modern, was in fact Technical. 
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Table 4 Actual distribution of 13-16 year old# interviewed 
By Division 



Division 


Boys 




Girls 




Total 






No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Northern 


183 


8-1 


192 


8-2 


375 


8-1 


Yorks. (E.and W, 
Riding) 


233 


10-3 


205 


8-7 


438 


9-5 


North Midland’ 


133 


5-9 


173 


7-4 


306 


6-6 


Eastern® 


228 


10-0 


103 


4-4 


331 


7-2 


Metropolitan® 


283 


12-5 


383 


16-3 


666 


14-4 


Southern 


158 


7-0 


128 


5-5 


286 


6-2 


South Western 


177 


7-8 


170 


7-2 


347 


7-5 


Midland^ 


265 


11 -7 


291 


12-4 


556 


12 0 


North Western 


281 


12-4 


341 


14-5 


622 


13-5 


South Eastern® 


204 


9-0 


201 


8*6 


4« 


8-8 


Wales 


125 


5-5 


161 


6-9 


236 


6-2 


Total 


2270 


100 


2348 


100 


4618 


1C» 



Notes ; ’ 2 schools, (one bo^, one mixed), chosen as being in the N. Midlands in 1 965 

returns were In the Midland and Eastern dhnsions in 1 966 returns. 



^ ^ schools, (3 girls schools, 4 mixed schools}, ww® in fact in the Metropolitan 

and S. Eastern divisions. In all, the Eastern division gsinwJ 1 toys school, !c»t 

3 girls schools and 4 mixed schools. 

The Metropolitan division gained 1 boys school, 4 girls schcMis and 3 mixed 
schools. 

* The Midland division gained 1 mixKi school from the N. Midland. 

® The South Eastern division lost 1 boys school, 2 girts schools and 1 roix«i 
school, but gained 1 girls school and 2 mixed schoote. 

(d) The sample of 19 to 20 year olds 

9. A random sample of approximately 35 ex-pupils bom between 1 .9.45 
and 31 .8.47 was also taken from the school records. Four of the schools (2 
comprehensive, 2 secondary modern) had been opened too recently to 
have had any pupils who were born between these date; the number of 
schools used for this sample, therefore, was only 1 45. The number of older 
leavers selected was 4852. 

10. Interviews were obtained with 3421 (71%) of these young men and 
women (Table 5). A further 5% were contacted but refused to be inter- 
viewed. The chief reason for the remainder not being contacted was that 
they were no longer at the addresses given in the school records. Many of 
these addresses of course dated from four to five years or even longer before 
the survey. For the most part local enquiries failed to elicit a new address 
although it was discovered In some cases that people had Joined the 
forces, gone abroad or got married ; some, of course, had had more than 
one move before trace of them became lost. In other cases, the recorded 
address had been demolished or the name was unknown there. Circum- 
stances of this sort accounted for four fifths of those who were not 
contacted. 
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11. A slightly lower proportion of men (68%) were Interviewed than of 
women (73%). Fewer interviews were obtained with those selected in the 
south of the country and the midlands (68%) than in the north (75^^ 
(Tables 5 and 6). The distribution of 15 year old leavers by area of the 
country was almost identical with that found among the 1 3 to 1 6 year old<? 
(Table 7). 

12. Although the loss rate on the sample was rather high. It would appear 
that the proportion of 1 5 year old leavers among those interviewed was not 
affected. Of the 19 year olds 59% had left school at the age of 1 5, that is 
during the academic year 1 961-62 and this percentage agrees exactly with 
that obtainable from statistics published by the Department of Education 
and Science. (The number of pupils leaving all maintained schools at 15 
can be obtained from Table 8 in Part III of the Statistics of Education for 
1962. This was 59% of those becoming 15 in 1961-62, obtainable from 
Table 1 in Part I by taking one third of the births for 1946 and two thirds 
of those for 1 947. Corresponding figures from which the 20 year olds and 
the 13 to 16 year olds could be checked have not been published.) 
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19>-20 year olds Table 6 



Interviews, refusals and non-contacts, by area of the country 

Midlands 



Whether interviewed, refused or South 
not contacted 



Interviewed 

Refused 

Not contacted because: 

Gone abroad in armed forces 

Gone abroad— other 

In armed forces in this country 

In prison, borstal, remand home 
or in care 

In hospital, sick 

Dead 

Moved — other 

Unknown at address, house 
demolished 



No. 

1258 

91 

18 

35 

20 

4 

7 

4 

237 

87 



Absent from home for other reasons 87 

Total non-contact 499 
Interview abandoned In error o 



% 

68<0 

4-9 

1-0 

1-9 

M 

0-2 

0-4 

0-2 

12-8 

4-7 

4-7 

27-0 

0-1 



No. 

843 

66 

12 

22 

15 

2 

4 

2 

163 

43 

61 

324 



68-2 

5-3 

1-0 

1*8 

1-2 

0-2 

0-3 

0-2 

13-2 

3- 5 

4- 9 

26-3 



0-2 



Total 



1 850 1 00 



1 236 1 00 



North 




Wales 




i No. 


% 


No. 


% 


i 1111 


75-0 


209 


73-3 


49 


3-3 


i 


5-3 


15 


1-0 


3 


1-0 


29 


2-0 


4 


1-4 


19 


1-3 


1 5 


1-8 


2 


0-1 







2 


0-1 


2 


0-7 


3 


0*2 : 


— 




150 


10-2 i 


27 


S-5 


43 


2*9 i 


10 


3-5 


52 


3-5 1 


6 


2-1 


315 


21-3 1 


57 


20-0 


6 


0-4 i 


4 


1-4 


1481 100 


285 100 
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1 9~20 y»ar olds, 13 — 1 6 yoar olds TablaT 
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appendix 2 

The questionnaires 



13 to 16 year olds' questionnaire 


page 257 


Pupil assessment form 


281 


Parents' questionnaire 


283 


Teachers' questionnaire 


309 


School information form 


333 


1 9 to 20 year olds' questionnaire 


337 
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S.S. 389 y. SCHOOLS COITN'CIL ENQORY. I— YOl'N'G PERSON 



Serial Number: School 



Yoimg person 



Ca| : ^ 

(b) : 1 



Inten’k’wer’s Name 
Date of interview.. 



Aath. No. (write in colamrs 
and ring) 



(i) Sex of young person. 

Male ! 

Feaaie 2 



(ii) Time intervkw took: 

Less than tferee-quarters of an hou' 
I but less than 1 boar.. 

1 hoar but less than ! t iiours 

1 1 hours but less than 1 1 hours, 

1 1 boars but less than 2 hoars ...... 

2 hours or 



(ill) Whether interviewed at school or at home: 

At school 1 

At home 2 




(a) If at home (2) , . 

W'hether anyone other than informant present for half or more of the interv'Kw: RING ALL 

■ THAT ArrLl 



DO NOT COUNT 
OBSERVERS FROM 
SOCIAL SURVEY 



No, only infonaant present I 

One or l»tb of larenti preant... .............. ....... 2 

Other relatives fmsent.. 3 

OtiKO 



1 
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1. WHETHER STILL AT SCHOOL OR NOT. 



(a) If stin at school (2) 

Which year are you in at present? 



Other (specify). 



{b) If left school (1) to main 
When did you leave school? 



Other (specify). 



Z How old were you on your last birthday ? 



• Left school 

-Still at school 



Third year.... 
Fourth year . 
Fifth year .... 



Easter ’65 
July ’65.... 
Easter ’66 . 



13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

(Other (specify). 



1 ask (6) 

2 ask (a) 



1 

2 

3 

4 



1 

2 

3 

4 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



3. What is your date of birth? GIVE IN FIGURES /...... ..../19. 



4. ASK (a) AND (b) 

(d) How old were you when you went to 
school? 

(b) So bow long have (had) you been 
there? 



(a) Age when 



WRITE AGE, 


went to 


AND YEARS AT 


this 


SCHOOL, IN 
CODE COLUMN 


school — 


AND RING. 


(h) Years at 


OMIT MONTHS 


this 


FOR BOTH. 


school — > 



5. How many schools have you been at altogether since you were 11 years old? 

WRITE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
IN CODE COLUMN AND RING 



i.c. SINCE LEFT JUNIORS, 

IF AT ALL-AGE SCHOOL, 
SINCE 11. INCLUDE 
SAMPLED SCHOOL. 



2 
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6. Os 2 of the n-3in thins that vfs want to fiad oat froa talking to ycmm peopis 'k 9 hit they was! Iwiated - 
thc;r school to do for ifeem. ' Coaid %e go tfcroagli seas things that jwopis iia« said shat 
sciioois shcaid be doing. 



I would like you to tsll roe for each one whether it is soatething you want fed I this (sour last! j© do 
fer you or not. 



GiV'E RATING CARD AND SAY. I will read each item out. Will you sav ONE if vou think it is Iwaii 
very important, TWO if it is (was) fairly important, and THREE if you think it is (was) not irapeitaat f« 

school to do this for you. ^ 



■f 


Important 


' Not Imp," I 


D.K. 


: 

I 

PROMPT 


Very 


ii 

Fairly 


. Not Waoted 

■ ; 


! 

! 

1 

(!) Help you to become indepeadeat and able to stand on ; 
vour own feet 










(2) Help vou to do as weli as possible in c.^miaations like 
' G.C.E. or C.S.E 


f 








(3) Help vou to develop vour personalitv and character ' 










(4| Teach you things which will (wouId| be of direct use to ■ 
vou in vour job........ i 






....... .. 7 . ..... 




(5) Help vou to know about what is going oa is the worid 
' nowadays. (IF EXAMPLE NEEBED, SAY “About : 
thines in the news ” ) ^ 










(6) Teach you plenty of subjects so that yoa can (could) be 
interested in a lot of thines 






. .... . ’ 




i 

(7j Teach you things which wiii (would) help you to get as 
good a Job or career as possible 








, . 4 ^ 7 ?i 


(8) Teach you about what is right and vvronz.... 


.. .. 









3 
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7. A. Caa «« talk now about the subjects you arc doing (did in your last year) at school, and which you think 

air (tbou^t were) useful to learn? 



Will y ou tell me first cf all which of these subjects you are doing this year (did in your last year) at school’ 



HA\ E PACK OF SUBJECT CARDS IN SAME ORDER AS ON 
PAGE 5. 

LEAVE SUBJECTS INFORMANT TAKES/TOOK SPREAD OUT 
IN FRONT OF HIM/HER. PUT OTHERS ASIDE. 

IN COL, A RECORD WHETHER SUBJECT TAKEN OR NOT. 



THEN SAY: 

B. Fnt going to ask you now which subjects are (were) useful for you to learn, which ones are (were) not 
useful and which ones fall in the middle as being neither useful nor useless. 

I'i) First will you pick cat the ones which you think are (w’ere) useful to leam? 

lii) Nest will you pick out the ones which you think are (were) not useful. 

RECORD IN COL. B. THOSE NOT PICKED OUT SHOULD BE CODED 
AS NEITHER 

REPLACE CARDS OF SUBJECTS TAKEN IN ORDER GIVEN ON PAGE 5. 



THEN SAY; 

a I weald like to know now which of these subjects you find (found) interesting, which are (were) borinE 

and which are ?i,were) just middling. v “s 

li) First will you pick out suijects which you find (found) interesting? 

(ii) Next will yea pick out the ones which you find (found) boring? 



RECORD IN COL C 



4 
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7. (coniinued) 











B 






C 




Subject 


Whether does/ 
did subject: 


W 


xietber useful 




W'hcthcr iateres 

: 


ting 




Yes 


1 No 

i 


Useful 


, 

j Neither ; Useless 


i 

; Interest- 
ing 


1 

Neither ; 


Bering 


iOl) Geograpby 


1.. 


o 









! 






(02) History 




0 




-1 










|03| Mathematics 


I.. 


1 


1 




..3 ... 


......1 




.... 3 ... 


(04) Science 


















(05J Woodwork 


















(06) Metalwork 










.3... 




n 




(0?) Technical drawing 




2 


......1 




.3.,.. 






'i 






















fOS) Cookery and housecraft 


1.. 


2 


1 




..3 ... 






.....3.... 


(09) Needlework 




......2 




'I 










(10) Commercial subjects and 
Jvninp’ 


1 .. 




I..,.. 








‘J 






















(11) English 


......L. 










■H 






I !2i Foreien laneuaees 




2 


I..,.. 


'll 


.3, ... 


...... 1 . ...... 




- 




















(13) Art and handicraft 
















■? 


(14) Music 




2 






- 






3„... 


(15) Physical education and games 


1 .. 


. . 2 ... 


1 


2 


3 . 




'y 


3,.,... 



















(16) Religious instruction/ 

Vnnw1?rif'“ 


1 .. 




......1...,. 






......1 




.....3,.... 


(IT) Current affairs, social studies 










.3. .... 


......1 


'y 


.....3 


Office 

Use 1 

j 




i ' i 

‘ : 1 


a 




b 


c 


•d 




e 




f 



5 
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IF SOME SUBJECTS IN Q7 RATED AS BORING 



8. You said that some subjects were boring. What is (was) it about these subjects that makes (i 

O 

DN A No subjects rated as boring 

Doesn’t understand them, not good at them, subjects not explained enough 

The same flung all the time, teachers just go on and on, slow, lack of variety 

Other faults in the teacher, impatient, doesn’t get on with teacher 

Old fashioned, about the past 

Useless 

Other (specify) 





TO ALL 

9. Are ttere any subjects that you don’t (didn’t) do at all that you would like (have likedl 

to do at school? ^ ^ 

Y'es 

No 

D.K 

INCLUDE ANY DROPPED WHICH WOULD LIKE TO HAVE CONTINUED 
(a) If. Yes (1): What would you hke (have liked) to do? 





WRITE SUBJECT NUMBER FROM 
SUBJECT CARD IN BOX AND 
RING. RECORD UP TO THREE 
SUBJECT NUMBERS 


I§ 

First 


ubjects mentione 
Second 






10, Do (did) you want to be able to choose what subjects you 
better for the teachers to decide? ^ 

O Wants to be able to chc 

Better for teacher to dec 


Jo (did) at schoo 
ose subiects 


1 or is (was) it 






D.K 
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nade)themborinc? 



... A 

ring all 

THAT APPLY 



... 3 
, 4 

... 5 

. 6 



... 1 asL a 
... 2 
... 3 



d: 



Third 



... 1 
... 2 
... 3 



11. Are there anv subiects you wish you were better at? 

O 



Yes 

No 



I as5 



(a) If yes (1) ASK (i) AND (in FOR EACH AND RECORD BELOW. 

DO NOT RECORD MORE TH.4N THREE SUBJECTS. 



i FIRST I 
SUBJECT ^ 
! MENTIONED i 



SECOND 

SUBJECT 



T 

SL 



Only one two subjects mentioned. 



! 



©Which subjects? WRITE SUBJECT NUMBER 
FROM SUBJECT CARD IN 
COLUMN AND RING — 



ASK FOR EACH SUBJECT MENTIONED 

(iiJWhat do you think could have been done to helo 
you to be better at (NAME SUBJECTi? 



Teachers should give better explanation 
go over things again more 



RING ALL 



. 00 . 



THAT 



. 1 . 



More lessons, more time spent on it 2. 



More practical work, more teaching aids. ' 

e.g. films, letting pupils carry out e.xperiments | 
themselves in lessons : 3 ! 3. 



Other SPECIFY BELOW t 4 ! 4. 



FIRST SUBJECT 



SECOND SUBJECT . 



THIRD SUBJECT., 



12. Do you think that it is very, fairly, or not important 
that the school should teach you: 

USE RATING CARD 



PROMPT 

(1) to speak well and easily?. 



(2) to be able to put things in writing easily?. 



Do you think that it is very, fairly or not important 
that you should: 

(3) do drama in school, that is acting or reading plays?.. 



(4) study poetry in school and read or learn poems?., 

7 



Important 
Very I Fairly 



Not imp./ 
Not wanted 



,. 2 . 

0 



. 2 ., 

. 2 . 
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13; lam going to read out a few things that other young people have said that they thought the schn i 

Will you tell me whether this is something you yourself want your present (wanted vonr lacA should do 

not. ^ school to do or 



Some of these things you may think that you learn at home, but I would like you to tell * 1 . 
that the school should do (have done) them as well. wnether you thinly 



USE AND EXPLAIN RATING CARD AGAIN 

Do you think that it is very, fairly or not important for the 
school to : 


Impo 

Very 


rtant 

Fairly 


Not wanted/ 
Not imp: 


d.k. 


PROMPT ■ 

(1) Teach you things that will be (are) useful in running a home, 
for example, about bringing up children, home repairs, 
decoratine? j.. . 










(2) Teach you how to manage your money when you are (were) 
earning and about things hke rates and income tax?.. 








(1) 



(3) Is giving sex education something wliich you think the 
school should do (have done) or not ? 



Do you think that it is very, fairly or not important for the 
school to : ! 

(4) Teach you how to behave so that you will (would) be 
confident and at ease when you leave (left) school? 



(5) Help you to make the most of yourself, for example with 
your appearance? 



(6) Help you to learn how to get on with other people for 
example, those you work with, your future wife/husband ?. . 



(7) Give you interests and hobbies that you can do in your 
spare time? ^ 



(8) Teach ^ou about different sorts of jobs (and careers') 
that you can (could) decide what you want(ed) to do ?. . . . 



so 



to know what it will (would) be like when vou 
start(ed) work, for example, about hours and conditions?.. 



•■■ 4 .,. ( 3 ) 



. 4 ... ( 4 ) 



,. 4 „. ( 5 ) 



. 4 ... ( 6 ) 



,. 4 ... ( 7 ) 



. 4 ... ( 8 ) 



.. 4 ... ( 9 ) 



8 
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Some schools take their pupils out on visits during scliool hours to learn about jobs or to make their school 
subjects more interesting. 

(a) Have you been on any: PROMPT (i) BELOW AND THEN ASK (bi (EVEN IF HAS NOT BEEN 

ON THIS SORT OF VISIT). THEN PROMPT (ii) AND (iii) SIMILARLY. 

(b) Do (did) you think that it is (was) very, fairly or not important for the school to take you on this 
sort of visit? 



(i) 



(ii) 



PROMPT 

Visits to factories or offices 
or other work places to see 
the different sorts of jobs 
there are and what the 
work is like? 


0 

Been 


i) 

Not been/ 

D.K. 


(b) TO ALL 
Important 
Very Fairly 


Not 

wanted/ 
not imp: 


D.K. 


1 2 


1 2 3 4 


Outings to places like art 
galleries, the theatre, mu- 
seums or castles? 


1 2 


1 2 3 4 



i 



(iii) Visits to places like the local 
fire station or town hall to 
learn what is going on in 
the world outside school? 1 



3 4 



Some schools run clubs for their pupils out of school hours- 



(a) Does (did) school have any of these sort of clubs which you could have gone 

to? (PROMPT). 



(b) If Yes (1) to (a): Do (did) you go? 



lUST BE 
tUN BY THE 
CHOOL,NOT 
UST ON 
CHOOL 
REMISES 



(i) Sports or athletics dubs 



(ii) Hobby clubs such as motor- 
bike maintenance, stamp 
collecting, dressmaking. 



(iii) Social or youth clubs run by 
the school 




! (b)IfYes(l) to (a) 



Whether goes/went 
Yes j No 

1 2 



9 
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16, (What <io you, yourself, feel about school clubs.) Do (did) you think that it is (was) very 
or fairly important for the school to run clubs that you can (could) go to out of school hours 
or are (were) you not interested in them yourself? 



Very important 1 



Fairly important 



2 



• Not interested 



D.K. 



4 



17. How would you feel (have felt) if you had (had) to stay at school later each day so that time 
for both hobbies and homework could be (have been) fitted into the school day. Would you 
O like (have liked) or not like (not liked) this ? 



Would like (have liked) this in general.. 
Liked in some ways, not liked in others 
Not liked in general 



1 ask a 

2 ask a andh 

3 askb 



(a) If liked, or liked in some ways (1 or 2) 

What would you like (have liked) about this ? 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 



Homework could be done more easily at school, 
quieter, better facilities 



Teachers would be available to help, to consult. 
Other (specify) 



(b) H not liked, or not liked in some ways (2 or 3 to main) 
What would you not like (not have liked) about this? 



Would have had enough of school, would be like 
school all the time 



Would be late home in the evenings, late for tea. 
Has job in evenings 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 



1 

2 

3 



Other (specify) 



4 
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18. How long does (did) it usually take you to get 

to school? 

(ONE WAY ONLY) 



Boarder at school 7 

5 minutes or less i-.'. 1 

6 to 15 minutes |... 2 

16 to 30 minutes j... 3 

31 to 45 minutes *... 4 

46 to 60 minutes : 5 

Over 60 minutes I*. 6 



j 



19. How do (did) you usually go, do (did) you 
usually walk or go by public transport or what? 



I IF GOES, E.G., PARTLY BY FOOT AND 
I PARTLY BY TRAIN, CODE ONLY FOR 
MEANS BY WHICH COVERS THE 
LONGEST DISTANCE 



Boarder 

By foot 

by bike 

Public transport 

School bus 

Other (e.g. lift by car) 



RING ONE 
• ONLY 
. 7 

. 1 



3 

4 

5 



: 



20 . 



In some schools the pupils go away with teachers for holidays in this country or abroad. 

Have any of the forms you’ve been in at '. school ever had (did any of 

your forms at school ever have) a chance of going on a school 

holiday? 

Yes (include holiday being 
arrang^ for later this school 
year) 

No, D.K 

(a) If Yes (1): 

Did you go? 

Yes (went) 

Hopes to go this school year 



COUNT ANY CHANCE 
INFORMANT HAD OF GOING 
ON SCHOOL HOLIDAY WITH 
THAT SCHOOL, WHETHER 
OPEN TO WHOLE FORM OR 
NOT 



1 ask a 

2 



1 

2 



No. 



3 



21. Do you think that it is very, fairly or not 
important for the school to take pupils away on 
holidays? 



Very important 

Fairly important 

Not imp./not wanted 



1 

2 

3 



D.K. 



4 



22, Some schools arrange for their pupils to go on school courses in which they live away from 
home for a short while. For example to help with geography or science they might live in a 
camp and go out every day to study the area. 



Have any of the forms you’ve been in at school ever had (did any of 

your forms at school ever have) a chance to do this sort of thing? 





Yes ..... 


COUNT ANY CHANCE 


No/D.K 


INFORMANT HAD WHETHER 


(a) If Yes (1): 


OPEN TO WHOLE FORM OR 


Did you go? 


NOT 


Yes 




No 



1 ask a 

2 



1 

2 



23. Do you think that it is very, fairly or not 
important for the school to arrange courses of 
this sort in which pupils live away from home for 
awhile? 



Very important . 
Fairly important 



1 

2 



Not imp./not wanted 



3 



D.K. 



4 



11 
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I would like to ask you one or two questions now about teachers. 

24. Which sort of teacher do (did) you find : 



O 



(a) Most understanding? (b) Keeps control of a class better ? 



(a) Most 
understanding 



(b) Controls 
class best 



(i) RUNNING 
PROMPT 



'Younger or 

older teachers or 

^doesn’t age make any difference?.. 



. 1 . 

. 2 . 

.3. 



..1 

..2 

.-.3 



(ii) RUNNING 
PROMPT 



'Men or. 



i 

1 



^ women teachers or. 



2 



does it just depend on the teacher? 



3 



25, THOSE AT SCHOOL; On the whole do you like being at school now’ or not? 

O THOSE LEFT SCHOOL: On the whole did you like being at school in the last year 

you were there or not? 



If likes: 



RUNNING 

PROMPT 



Do (did) you 



flike it very much, 
[_or quite like it.... 



If doesn’t like: 



RUNNING 

PROMPT 



Do (did) you 



r dislike it very much 

tor are (were) you just not keen on it, 



,1 

,2 

,3 



1 

2 

4 

3 



26. THOSE AT SCHOOL; Have you always felt the same way about school as you feel 
^ now or have your feelings changed? 

THOSE LEFT SCHOOL: Did you always feel the same way about school as you felt 

when you were in your last year there or did your feelings 
change? 



REFERS TO ALL THE TIME 
AT SCHOOL. 



Always felt the same way 

Feelings changed 

D.K. 



1 

2 ask a 

3 



(a) K feelings changed (2): ASK (i) and (ii) 

(i) In what way have your feelings changed (did your feelings change) ? Have 
(did) you: 



IN (aXi) AND (ii) 
CODE ONLY 
MOST RECENT 
CHANGE OF 
FEELING. 



RUNNING PROMPT 



come to like school better 

or not so much as before 

(Likes(d) it better because leaving soon). 



D.K 



1 

2 

3 

4 



(ii) Which year of school were 



you in when your feelings about school changed? 
When changed secondary schools., 



CODE ONE 
ONLY 

.. 6 



'In fifth year at secondary school 

In fourth year at secondary school 

PROMPT IF ^ 

NECESSARY i secondary school 

In second year at secondary school 

,Ih first year at secondary school.. 

On going from junior (primary) to secondary 
school 



D.K. 



5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7 

8 



12 
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27 . I am going to read out some things that other young people have said about their schools. 
Would you tell me whether you feel (felt) the same way about this (your last) school or not. 



Do (did) you think that; — 



PROMPT 



Whether thinks j 
(thought) this i 



D.K./Can’t say 



Yes 



No 



{1) Most days you look(ed) fonvard to going to school. 



(2) You get (got) fed up with teachers telling you what you can 

and can’t do 1. 



' (3) School is (was) the same day after day, week after week 1 2 3 



(4) The teachers take (took) a great deal of interest in you and 
help(ed) you a lot 



(5) You are (were) delighted when you have (had) an e.xcuse to 
stay aw'ay from school 



(6) There are (were) lots of interesting things going on in school...! 1 . 



(7) Teachers forget (forgot) you are (were) growing up and 
alw'ays treat(ed) you like kids 



(8) Most of your friends come (came) from near home rather 
than school 



(9) Most of what they teach (taught) you at school is very useful 
to you 



13 
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28. Could we talk a little now about yourself and your plans. Do you think you will be taking 
(did you take) any examinations before you leave (left) this school? 

I mean apart from ordinary end of term exams. Yes 



(a) If Yes (1): ASK a (i) and (ii) 



No... 

D.K. 



a (i) What examinations do you think you will be taking (did you 
take)? 



a (ii) How many subjects do you think you will 



take (did you take) ?- 



1 ask a 

2 askb 

3 



Examination 



a (i) Took/ 
probably 
taking 



Did not 
take/ 
probably 
not taking 



D.K. 



a (ii) Number of 
subjects. WRITE 
IN BOX AND RING 



(1) G.C.E. O Level 



(2) G.C.E. A Level 



(3)C.S.E.. 



(4) Special leaving Cert, devised by school 
orL.E.A 



(5) Other (Specify) , 



(b) If No (2) 

Would you like to take (have taken) any exams, such as 
G.C.E. or C.S.E. or other exams, at school? 

b (i)IfYes(l)to(b) 

What would you (have) like(d) to take? 



Yes . 
No.., 

D.K. 



D.K 

G.C.E 

C.S.E 

Other (specify) 



1 ask b (i) 



1 

2 

3 

4 



29. THOSE AT SCHOOL: At what age do you think you 

will be leaving school? 



THOSE LEFT SCHOOL: How old were you when you 

left school? 



CODE ONE 
OF THESE 
IF POSSIBLE 



T5 

16 

.17 or 18. 



Over 15 but exact age not 
decided 



AVOID USING THIS CODE IF POSSIBLE (D.K. Hasn’t thought yet) 

(a) If flunks will leave school at 15, or if left at 15 (1) 



Would like to stay (have stayed) longer. 

Wants (wanted) to leave at 15 

Doesn’t mind. D.K 



1 ask a 

2 
3 



..'1 

2 

3 



14 
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30. Do you think that there are any advantages in staying on at school after 15 for people who 
are not taking exams? 



O 



Yes, some advantages. 



No advantages... 

D.K. 



1 

2 

3 



31 TO THOSE AT SCHOOL IN FOURTH OR FIFTH YEAR (THOSE LEFT SCHOOL 
’ GO TO Q34) 

When you leave school do you hope to DNA. Left school, or in third year 

start work or to take a full-time course ? Hopes to start work. 

Hopes to take full-time course 

D.K 

Other (specify) 



A 

1 ask a 

2 

3 

4 ask a 



(a) If hopes to start work (1) or other (4): 

(i) Do you think that you will try to take evening classes when you leave school, or will 
you have had enough of that sort of thing? 

EXCLUDE DAY Will try to take evening classes 

RELEASE Has had enough of classes 

D.K. Haven’t made up mind 

Other (specify)..... 



1 ask ii 

2 

3 

4 



(ii) If will try to take classes (1 to (a) i) 

What subjects do you think you will take? 



DO NOT EngUsh 
PROMPT Maths. 



RING ALL 

THAT APPLY 
... 1 

... 2 



Other academic subjects 
e.g. physics, history, G.C.E. subjects. 



3 



Vocational subjects 
e.g. bricklaying, typing, learning about 
the grocery trade 



Recreational/interest subjects 
e.g. woodwork, languages for pleasure, 

D.K 



5 

6 



32. TO AT.T. THOSE STILL AT SCHOOL (INCLUDE THOSE IN THIRD YEAR) 



Have you any type of job in mind yet DNA Left school 

for when you start work? Yes 

No idea at all yet.. 



A 

1 ask a 

2 



(a) If yes (1): 

(i) What sort of job are you thinking of? (ii) In what kind of firm ? 
RECORD FIRST PREFERENCE ONLY 

(i) Job/occupation 



(ii) Firm/industry 



15 
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TO THOSE AT SCHOOL IN FOUHTH OR MFIH YEAR 
33. Do you have a job to go to when you leave school ? 

D.N.A. Left school, or in third year 
Yes, has a job arranged 



Yes, probably has a job but hasn’t 
heard definitely 

No 

D.K 



(a) If yes (1 or 2) 



How did you first hear that this job was going? 
RECORD IN COL.: (a) BELOW 



(b) If no (3) or D.K. (4) How will you set about finding a job ? 

RECORD IN COL. (b) BELOW 



(a) First heard 



Through: 



D.N.A 



DO NOT 
PROMPT 



Youth employment ofiicer. 
Labour exchange 



Parents, other relatives, friends working in firm or with 
contacts there 



Writing, going direct to firm 

Already working part-time for employer. 

Advertisement in paper 

Teacher in school 

Other source 



A , 



.1 

.2 



D.K. 



,.3 

,.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 



TO THOSE WHO H.AVE LEFT SCHOOL (THOSE AT SCHOOL GO TO Q38) 

34. Are you in a job at present or what are you doing? 

D.N.A. Still at school 

In full-time paid employment 

In part-time paid employment 

In full-time study 

Unemployed 

(a) If in part-time employment, in full-time study or unemployed (2, 3 or 4) ASK (i) and (ii) 

(i) What sort of (full-time) job do you hope to do ’ 

GIVE FIRST PREFERENCE ONLY ‘ 

Job/Occupation 



Firm/Industry 



(ii) Have you had a full-time job since you left school? 



Yes 

No., 



(b) If yes to (ii) 

• How many full-timejobs have you had since leaving school? 

WRITE NUMBER IN CODING COLUMN AND RING. 



16 



A 

1 ask a 

2 ask a 

3 askb 

4 askb 



ring ALL 

that apply 

(b)Will 
set about 
finding 



. A 

. 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 



A 

1 

2 ask a 

3 ask a 

4 ask a 



1 askb 

2 
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35. TO THOSE WHO ARE IN FULL-TIME PAID EMPLOYMENT Q34 (Code 1), ASK 
(a), (b) AND (c) 

D.N.A. At school or not in full-time | 
employment i... A 



(a) What job are you in at present? 
Job/Occupation 



Finn/Industry 



(h) How many full-time paid jobs have you had since leaving school? INCLUDE i 
PRESENT JOB IF FULL-TIME. WRITE NUMBER IN CODING COLU.MN->: 
AND RING i 



(c) How much money did you earn last week, that is your “ take home ” pay after com- 
pulsory deductions but including overtime if you had any? 

less than £3 10s 



CHECK WHETHER PAID : 
WEEKLY, FORTNIGHTLY, | 
MONTHLY ; 

RECORD PAY FOR MEEK j 

I 



£3 10s. less than £4. 

£4 less than £5 

£5 less than £6 

£6 less than £8 

£8 or over 



D.K. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



36. TO THOSE WHO ARE IN FULL-TLME PAH) EMPLOYMENT OR HAVE H4D A 
FULL-TIME JOB SINCE LEAVING SCHOOL (Q34, code 1 to main or 1 to (a) (li) ) 



How did you first hear that this (your first full- 
time) job was going? 



REFERS TO 
FIRST FULL TIME 
JOB SINCE 
LEAVING SCHOOL 



Through : 



DO NOT 
PROMPT 



D.N.A. At school or never had full-time 
employment 

Youth employment officer 

Labour exchange 

Parents, other relatives, friends working 
in firm or with contacts there 

Writing, going direct to firm 

Already working part-time for employer. 

.Advertisement in paper 

Teacher in school 

Other, can’t remember 



A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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37. TO ALL THOSE WHO HAVE LEFT SCHOOL 



Are you taking evening classes 
at present or hoping to take any? 

EXCLUDE DAY RELEASE 



Yes 



DNA.. Still at school 

fTaking evening classes at present 
Hoping to take evening classes ... 

No 

D.K 



1 



(a) If taking or hoping to take' evening classes (1 or 2) 
What subjects are you taking (or hoping to take)? 

English 



Maths . 



DO NOT PROMPT 



Vocational subjects, e.g. bricklaying, typing, 
learning about the grocery trade 



Recreational/interest subjects, e.g. woodwork, 
languages for pleasure 



D.K. 



38. TO ALL, EXCEPT THOSE IN THIRD YEAR AT SCHOOL 

SCHOOL : Are you going to take an apprenticeship if you can, or not ? 

IN 4th OR 5th YEAR 

THOSE LEFT SCHOOL: Are you serving an apprenticeship or hoping to take 'one? 

D.N.A. In third year at school 

At present serving an apprenticeship 

Hoping to take one 

No, not wanting apprenticeship 

D.K 



LIMIT THIS TO PROPER 
TRADE APPRENTICESHIPS. 
FOR GIRLS COUNT HAIR- 
DRESSING BUT NOT 
NURSING. 



Other academic subjects, e.g. physics, history, 
G.C.E. subjects 



39 . TO ALL 

What sort of things do you think you will (did you) want 
help over before starting work? 



PROMPT (a) AND (b) 



(a) Do (did) you want someone to talk to you to help you 
to decide which job would be best for you, or not? 

(b) (did) you want the school or youth' employment 
oifacer to help you to get job, or not? 



A 

1 ask a 

2 ask a 

3 

4 



ring ALL 
that APPLY 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



A 

1 

2 

3 

4 
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TO ALL EXCEPT THOSE IN THIRD YEAR AT SCHOOL 

40. Have you had (did you have) an interview with the D.N.A. In third year, 
youth employment ofRcer (whilst still at school)? y. 



No 



A 

1 ask a 



IN SOME AREAS THE Y.E.O. MAY BE 
CALLED A CAREERS ADVISORY OFFICER. 

(a) If Yes (1): 

Was it helpful? 



(i) If helpful or in some ways helpful (1 or 2 to a) 
In what ways was it helpful? 



D.K. 



Yes, was helpful 

Helpful in some ways, not others, 

Not helpful 

D.K 



1 ask i 

2 ask i and ii 

3 ask ii 

4 



(ii) If not helpful or in some ways not helpful (2 or 3 to a) 
In what ways was it not helpful? 



TO THOSE WHO HAVE LEFT SCHOOL AND ARE IN OR HA\H HAD FLTL-HME 
EMPLOYMENT 

(Q. 34 Code 1 to main or 1 to (a) (ii)) 



41. Have you had an enquiry from the youth employ- 
ment officer about your progress since you left 
school? 



(a)KYes (1); 

Did you go to see him/her? 

(i) If Yes (1) to (a): 

Was it helpful to you? 



(ii) If helpful/not helpful (I, 2 or 3 to (i)) 

In what ways was it helpful/not helpful? 
Helpful. 



D.N.A. Never been in full-time 
employment 



Y'es .. 
No... 
D.K. 



Yes 

No, D.K. 



Yes, helpful 

Helpful in some ways, not others. 

Not helpful 

D.K 



1 ask a 

2 
3 



1 ask a (i) 

9 



?ask ii 




Not helpful. 
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TO ALL 



42. Do you think that you will (Do you) 
like being at work better or worse t han 
O being at school ? 



Better at work 

Worse at work 

In some ways better, some worse. 
D.K./same as school 



1 ask a 

2 askb 

3 ask a and b 



(a) If better (1 or 3): 

In what ways do you think being at work will be (is) better? 

Less discipline, not being told what to do all the time. 

Earning money, being able to buy things 

Being treated as adults 

More variety, more interesting, not so boring 

Other (specify) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



(b) If worse (2 or 3 to main): 

In what ways do you think being at work will be (is) worse? 

Hard work, longer hours 

No-one to turn to for advice 

Not so interesting, work always the same 
Other (specify) 



1 

2 

3 

4 



43. Do (did) you.feel at all nen-ous about starting work or not? 

O 



^ home for 

- nUURS OR MORE EACH WEEK. 



Nervous 

Not nervous . 
D.K 



TO THOSE .AT SCHOOL 

. D‘>Jo»l.=™apart.,i„„jobfor»hicK,o«gapaid, D.N.A. Left school. 

Yes 

No 



A 

1 

2 
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TO ALL 



45. I would like to ask you now what sort of things seem iinportant to you personally. I have here some things 
which other people of about your age have said were important to them. Will you tell me whether any of 
these things are important to you. (IF FINDS DIFFICULTY IN UNDERSTANDING: I mean are they 
the sort of things which you think about a lot and are very interested in or not ?) 



USE RATING CARD 



Is this very, fairly or not important to you: 

PROMPT 



I Very Fairly Not | Don’t 

i imp. imp. imp. | know 



(1) Having a job which you like 

(2) To be earning money 

(3) Clothes, hairstyles, appearance 

(4) Being treated as grown up 

(5) Dancing 

(6) Pop music 

(7) Having a boy/girl friend (OPPOSITE SEX) 

(8) Starting wmrk as soon as possible 

(9) Having friends to go around with 

(10) Sport 



.4 

.4 

.4 

..4 

..4 

..4 

.A 







4 


i 




3 


4 




i 

I 








1 




4 



(13) Having a good time wliile you are young. 



1 

I 
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46. May I ask you a few questions now about how you spend y^ur sp^e time and what sort of things you like 
doing when you are not at school (work). ASK A., B. AND C. TO ALL. 

A. Apart from any helping at home or homework if you do it; what sort of things do you do mainly in youj 
spare time now ? 

RECORD IN APPROPRIATE COLUMN. NOT MORE THAN THREE. 

B. ASK OF E.ACH; When did you last ■^^TER FIRST 

Item say, “ Don’t forget things like watching television if you do a lot of that. 



IF JUST SAYS, YOUTH CLUB, SCOUTS, 
TRY TO FIND OUT WHAT ACTIVITIES 
HE/SHE DOES THERE MAINLY 



A, Do NOT prompt D.N.A. Nothing . 

(1) Playing outdoor games or sports, including swimming. 

(2) Camping, walking, fishing 



(3) Playing indoor games or sports, e.g. skating, table tennis, 
bowling 

f4) GIRLS MAINLY; Sewing, knitting, cooking, making 
things 

(5) GIRLS MAINLY: Shopping for clothes,' doing friends’ 
hair 



(6) BOYS MAINLY: Woodwork, electrical work, making 
models and other things 



(7) BOYS MAINLY : Working on motor bikes, scooters, cars, 
bikes 



(8) Going dancing 

(9) Playing records or listening to a “ group ” 

(10) Reading 

(11) Just being with a group of friends and chatting ^ 

(12) Watching television, listening to radio 

(13) Going to the cinema 



Other (specify) Mentioned first . 



Mentioned second 



Mentioned third 



TO ALL 

B. When did you do this last? 

I THIS IS FROM TIME OF 
I INTERVIEW. ESTIMATE 
IF NOT KNOWN 
EXACTLY 



Within last 7 days. 
8 to 14 days ago.... 



More than 14 days but 
since Christmas 



Before Christmas 



Q 46 IS CONTINUED ON FACING PAGE 

22 



Mentioned: 



First 



Second . 



Third 



RING ONE ONLY IN EACH COL: 



AA 


AA 


AA 


.01 


01 


... . Ci\ 


.02 


02 


no 


.03 


03 


O'; 


.04 


04 


04 


.05 


05 


05 


.06 


06 


06 


.07 


07 


07 


.08 


08 


OS 


.09 


09 


09 


.10 


10 


10 


.11 


11 


n 


.12 


12 


12 


.13 


13 


13 



RING ONE ONLY IN EACH COL: 



. 1 . 

. 2 . 



.3. 

.4 



. 1 . 

. 2 . 



.3. 

.4. 
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TO ALL 

46, {continued) 

C. IF ANY OF THE FOLLOWING HAVE NOT BEEN i 

MENTIONED IN A, ASK; What about any of these? ; D.N.A. < 
Do you very much like, quite like, or not like:— i Mentioned 1 

I already i 
! boy/girl 



PROMPT 



Dis- 

likes 



(1) GIRLS ONLY. Sewing, knitting, cooking or making | 

things ' A 



(2) GIRLS ONLY. Shopping for clothes, doing friends’ hair. . . ; .A, 

(3) BOYS ONLY. Woodwork, electrical work, or making ; 

models or other things ' A 



(4) BOYS ONLY, Working on motor bikes, scooters, cars ; 

or bikes ^ A 



(5) ALL. 



Reading i A. 



1 .,.. 






1 ,... 


0 




1 .... 




3 


1 .... 


9 








9 



IF DOES NOT FEEL SAME ABOUT ALL 
THE EXAMPLES IN ONE PROMPT, CODE 
FOR THE MOST LIKED ITEM. 



47, Do you usually enjoy your spare time or do you often get Usually enjoys spare time 1 

bored? . t. j 

Q Often gets bored 



48. Do you go away for holidays at all? 

COUNT AS HOLIDAYS GOING AWAY FOR A WEEK OR LONGER. 

(a) If Yes (1) ASK (i) AND (ii). 

(i) Which year did you last go away for a holiday? 

Jan. ’66 to present., 



Yes ... 
No ... 



... 1 ask a 



(ii) Have you ever been abroad for a holiday ? 



23 



1 



1 



Jan. ’65 to Dec. ’65 |... 2 

I 

Jan. ’64 to Dec. ’64 !... 3 



Earlier than 1964., 



Yes 

No 
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49. Do you belong to a library at present (apart from the school library) ? Yes 

No 



(a) If Yes (I) 



1 ask a 

2 



When was the last time you went to it or had books out from it? 

Within last 7 days 

8 to 14 days ago 

More than 14, since Xmas 
Before Xmas 



THIS IS FROM TIME 
OF INTERVIEW, ESTIMATE 
IF NOT KNOWN EXACTLY 



50. Do you belong to a youth club of any sort now? Yes 

INCLUDE SCOUTS, GUIDES, CHURCH YOUTH CLUBS No 

(a) If Yes (1) 

When did you last go to it? Within last 7 days 

8 to 14 days ago 

More than 14, since Xmas 
Before Xmas 



51. Is there anything else you would like to say about your (last) school? Anything else that 
you particularly like(d) or dislike(d) about it, or that you think it should do (have done) 
for you? ^ 

Yes 

No 



(a) If Yes (1) What is that? 



Discipline too strict; petty rules, restrictions, complaints about uniform 
Grumbles about prefects 



1 

2 

3 

4 



1 ask a 

2 



1 

2 

3 

4 



1 ask a 

2 



1 

2 



Wants change in syllabus, e.g. to do more practical subjects, choose subjects 
sit exams 

Wants better facilities, equipment, buUdings, e.g. for sports, hobbies, work 

Other (specify) 



3 

4 

5 
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SS 389/A 

SCHOOLS COUNCIL INQUIRY I 
ASSESSMENT OF PUPILS 



CONFIDENTIAL 



(TO BE COMPLETED BY TEACHER WHO KNOWS! 
OR KNEW, PUPIL BEST) NNOWSj, 



Name of pupil 



Serial number: School 



Pupil 




Present position 

IF PUPIL HAS LEFT, PLEASE GIVE INFORMATION ABOUT LAST CLASS HE/SHE WAS IN. 



1 . Size of class pupil is in at present. 

(IF LEFT, was in last) PLEASE WRITE 
NUMBER IN BOX:-^ 



2. Is this class one of several, for this age 
group, which are streamed by ability to 
some extent? 



Yes, class is an ability stream 

No, only one class for age group, or not 
streamed by ability 



3. If class is an ability stream: Please state 
which stream it is out of total number of 
streams (e.g. 4th out of 6 streams) 



PLEASE 

RING 

NUMBER 



4. 'W^t proportion of the pupils in this class will be 
taking G.C.E. or C.S.E. ? (as far as you know yet) 



G.C.E. ‘O’ 
level 


None 


Some but 
less than 
half 


Half but 
not all 


All 


Not 

known 




C.S.E 

Other external 
examinations 
(specify) 


-1 2 3 4 5 







5. How niany subj^ts, if any, do you thinV 
^t this pupil will t^e (or has taken) at 
this school in: — 



G.C.E. ‘O’ level? 
C.S.E.? 



6. Of what level of academic achievement do 
you think he/she is capable ? 



Passing G.C.E. ‘A’ level 



„ G.C.E. ‘O’ level (or C.S.E. g^de 1) 

in 3 or more subjects .... 

„ G.C.E. ‘O’ level (or C.S.E. grade 1) 
in 1 or 2 subjects 



„ C.S.E. in 3 or more subjects but all 

below grade 1 



„ C.S.E. in 1 or 2 subjects but below 
grade 1 



Less able 

Not known . 



PLEASE 

RING 

HIGHEST 

LEVEL 

ONLY 



..1 

..2 

..3 

..4 

..5 

..6 

,.7 



7. If available, please give pupil’s IQ on 1 1 + 
or any more recent testing. 



8. Please give these details of puph’s 

i-®- Autumn term 
1965. (If left, in his/her last term) 

of attendances made by pupil 



Number of attendances that could have been 
made (f days) 



9. Has this pupil played truant during this 
or the previous school year? (If lefL 
m his/her last year ?) 

Yes, frequently 

Yes, occasionany 

Not known/Not at school long enou^ to say 



RELATE QIO, II, 12 TO 
LAST YE AR AT SCHOOL 

10. Would you say that this pupil is : — 

a very hard worker generally 

a hard worker generally 

works hard in some subjects only 

works moderately weU 

a poor worker or lazy 

Not known/Not at school long enough to say 



11. Taking this pupil’s behaviour & relation- 
ships with other pupils as a whole, would 
you say that he/she is : — 

1) Shy or No, or not more than 

withdrawn? normal 

Somewhat 

Very 

Not known 



2) Aggr^ive No, or not more than 

in attitude normal 

&/or Somewhat 

bdiaviour? Very 

Not known 



12. Have you, or has another teacher, dis- 
cussed this pupil’s education with either of 
his/her parents during this or the previous 
school year? 

Yes, both parents 

Yes, mother only 

Yes, father only 

Neither 

Not known 



13. To what extent do (If left, did) this pupfl’s 
parents show interest in his/her progress at 
school? 

Very interested 

Average interest 

Little or no interest 

Not known 



Name of teacher: Mr./Mrs. /Miss 



..1 

..2 

..3 

..4 



..1 

..2 

,.3 

..4 

..5 

.6 



..1 

.2 

.3 

.4 



..1 

..2 

,.3 

.4 



,.l 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 



,.l 

.2 

.3 

.4 



K 
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1 Mav I Stan bv a>kiri 2 you v.hat you think things tire like at school nowadays. Do you 
O think that on the whole things in schools are better or worse now than when you were 
at school or haven’t they changed much? 

Better 

Better in some ways, worse in others 

Worse 



Thinas haven’t changed much; d.k. if they have changed 



(a) If better (1) or better in some ways (2) 

In what way(si are things better now? 



Subjects or choice of subjects better (e.g. taught more interesting, up-to-date 
subjects; greater variety, new subjects) 



Standard of work better (e.g. more ad\*anced. better teaching, they can take 
exams now) 



Relations between teachers and pupils better (e.g. pupils happier; teachers 
more friendly, approachable, helpful) 



Equipment and general physical provisions better (e.g. books, libraries, toilets, 
buildings, school meals, school milk, medical care, help with fares) 



Other answers SPECIFY 



(b) If worse in other ways (2) or worse (3) 

In what way(s) are things worse now? 



Other answers SPECIFY 
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1 ASK a 

2 ASKa&b 

3 ASK b 
.4 



ring all 
that apply 



A 

5 



Insufficient control of pupils’ behaviour (e.g. not enough discipline, not strict 
enough; criticisms of pupils’ behaviour and morals) 



Insufficient attention paid to basic subjects (e.g. reading, writing, arithmetic, 
spelling or speaking properly) 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 



One ot tile main tilings that we want to find out is what parents feel that schools and teaciiers should 
be trj-ing to do for young people. Could we go through some things that people have said that th 
want done for their children. With some of these things you may feel that the parents should also 
doing them, but I should like you to tell me for each one whether or not you think the schoal should 
do (LEAVERS — have done) this as weU. 



Do yon flunk it is very important, fairly 
important or not important that the SCHOOL 
shonld (LEAVERS — should have) 

PROMPT 

(1) Help to become independent and 

able to stand on his own feet? 



(2) Help him to do as well as possible in 
examinations like G.C.E. or C.SH.? 



(3) Help to develop his personality and 
character? '. 



(4) Teach him things which will be of direct 
use to him in his job? 



(5) Help him to know about what is going on 

in the world nowadays? 

(IF EXAMPLE IS NEEDED, SAY About 
things in the news) 



(6) Teach him plenty of subjects so that fas 
can be interested in a lot of things? 



(7) Teach him things which will help him to 
get as good a job or career as possible? 



(8) Teach him about what is right and wrong? 



School should do 


Not 


. 


Very 

important 


Fairly 

important 


important/ 

not wanted 


D.K. 


I 


2 


3 . ... 


d 


1 






4 


1 


1 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 





1 2 3 4 



1 


1 


3 


4 


1 




3 


4 


I 


2 


3 


4 



3 
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I should like to talk now about the subjects that young people learn at s^ool. I expect that is being 

(LEA.VERS— was) taught some of the things I am going to read out. For each item, whether or not he 
is learning (learned) it. I should like you to tell me whether or not you think he should be (have been) 
taught it. 



Do yon think it is very important, fairly 

important or not important that 

should be (have been) taught (PROMPT 
SUBJECT) at school? 

PROMPT 



IF GROUPED SUBJECTS ARE OF DIFFERENT 
IMPORTANCE, CODE THE MOST IMPORTANT 



Should be taught 


Not 


Very 

important 


Fairly 

important 


important/ 
not wanted 



D.K. 



(01) English (including reading, writing, 
spelling)? 



2 3 4 



(02) Mathematics (including arithmetic)? 



1 



0 






4 



(03) Science subjects like chemistry, physics, ! 

biology, rural science and general science?...; 1 2 3 4 

(04) Religious instruction/knowledge? | 1. 2 3 4 



(05) History? .-...i 1 2 3 4 

(06) Geography? -,•1 I 2 3 4 



(07) Metalwork, woodwork, technical drawing 
and other technical subjects like these? . 

(08) Cookery, housecraft, mothercraft, needle- 
work and domestic subjects like these? . 

(09) Typing, shorthand, bookkeeping and 

commercial subjects like these? 



(10) Foreign languages? 

(11) Music, arts and crafts and subjects like 
art, basket work, drawing, painting, pot- 

■ tery, weaving? 

(12) Physical education, things like athletics, 

gymnastics, games, swimming? 



1 2 3 4 

1 2 3 4 

1 2 3 4 

1 2 3 .4 

1 .■...2 3 4 

1 2 3 4 



(13) Current affairs, social studies? 

Are there any other subjects that you 
think it very important for him to be 
(have been) taught at school? SPECIFY 



(14) 



(15) 



1 



1 

1 



None 

...3.. 



(a) IF MORE THAN THREE rated very important (1) 

You have said that (READ ITEMS BACK) are very important. 

Which three of these do you think are most important for ? 

ENTER SUBJECT NUMBERS OF 
MOST IMPORTANT SUBJECTS 

All equally important/don’t know which are most important 00 

(b) IF MORE THAN THREE rated not important/not wanted (3) 

You have said that (READ ITEMS BACK) are not important/ 

wanted. 

Which three of these do you think are least important/wanted for ? 

ENTER SUBJECT NUMBERS OF 
LEAST IMPORTANT SUBJECTS 

All equally unimportant/unwanted: don’t know which are least 

important/wanted ... 00 
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4. Doyos^Mnk itisTBry, faiily OTEot importsnt 

for tile sdMMd to teadi (have iau^t) Very Fairly ; important/ D.K. 

important important ■ not wanted 

PROMPT ” 

(1) To speak well and easily? 1 2 3 4 



(2) To be able to put things in writing easily? 1 2 3 4 



Bn JOB tMdk it is very, fairly or not important 
for 

PROMPT 

(3) To do drama in school, that is acting and 

reading plays? 1 2 3 4 

(4) To study poetry in school and read and 

Icam poems? 1 2 3 4 



5. Do (Did) you feel quite happy about the methods of teaching used at 

O (school) and the way is getting (got) on in his work, or is 

(was) there anything which worries (worried) you at all? 



Quite happy with methods and with youngster’s progress f 

Worried about methods and/or youngster’s progress, including 
worried because does fdid) not know how he is (was) getting 
on “ 2 ASK a 



(a) If worried (2) RING ALL 

What is it that worries (worried) you? THAT APPLY 

Does (did) not know how youngstra: is (was) getting on, 
would like to be told more about his progress ! 



Critical of/worried about progress of youngster in particular 
subjects (e.g. can’t spell properly: backward in Maths) or in 
general (e.g. standard not high enough) 2 

Critical of/worried about content of curriculum (e.g. they do 
too much acting, should concentrate more on English; not 
doing anything worthwhile) 3 

Critical of teachers (e.g. of their attitude to pupils; of the 
amount of attention given to slow,d)ackward children) or of 
the large size of classes 4 

Fault in child (e.g. I wish he’d try harder; he doesn’t concen- 
trate; she seems to have lost interest) ;... 5 

Oflier answers SPECIFY 1 ... $ 
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6. Could you tdl me now wbether you think the school should do (have done) any of the following things 

for or not? Again you may feel that parents also should be doing some of these things, but 

thinking just about school now. 



do you think it is very important, fairly impor- 
tant or not important that the SCHOOL 
should (have) 



PROMPT 



(1) Teach things that will be useful in 

running a home, for example, about bring- 
ing up children, home repairs, decorating? 



School should do 


Not 


Very 

important 


Fairly 

important 


important/ 
not wanted 



1 2 3 4 



(2) Teach him how to manage his money when 
he is earning and about things like rates 

and income tax? 1 2 3 4 



VJiVC :>CJt cuucauuu; 

(4) Teach him how to behave so that he will 
be confident and at ease when he leaves 
school? 


1 


1 


3 


4- 


(5) Help him to make the most of himself, 
for example, with his appearance? 

j 


1 


2 


3 


4 


(61 Help him to leam how to get on with other 
people, for example, those he works with, 
and his future wife, her future husband? ... 


1 


2 


3 


4 


ill Give him interests and hobbies that he can 
do in his spare time? 


1 


2 





4 


(8) Teach him about different sorts of jobs 
(and careers) so that he can decide what 
he wants to do? 

1 


1 


. . '>... 




4 


(9) Help him to know what it will be like 
when he starts work, for example, about 
hours and conditions? 


1 

1 1 

! 

i 


2, 


3 


4 



6 
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7. Many schools nowadays take their pupils out daring school hoars on visits :to factories or offices. to 
leam about different jobs, or on outings to make their school work more interesting. 



Do (Did) you want or would you like (have 

liked) the school to take 

IF WANTED/LIKED, 

PROMPT Very much? 

OR 

Fairly? 

PROMPT 

(1) On visits to factories, offices or other 
workplaces to see the different sorts of 
jobs (and careers) there are and what the 


Want/would like school 
to take 


. Not 
wanted/ 
liked 


D.K. 


Very much Fairly 


1 2 3 4 


(2) On outings to places like art galleries, the 

thpatrfi TTiiiC(*nm«! nr castlcs? 


1 2... 3 4 


(3) On visits to places like the local fire station 
or town hall to learn what is going on in 

tViA wnrlH fhft srhnnl'? 


1 .....2 3 4 







8. Some schools run clubs for their pupils oaf of school hoars, such as hobby or youth clubs. 



Do (Did) yon want or would yon like (hare 
liked) the school to ran 

IF WANTED/LIKED, 

PROMPT Very much? 
OR 

Fairly? 



PROMPT 

Clubs or other activities that could 

go to in his spare time? 



Want/would like school 
to run 


Not 

wanted/ 

liked 


D.K. 


Very much j Fairly 


1 2 


3 4 
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<tions have been made that the school day should be lengthened so that time fOT j 

f 5Ls homework and other things not done in school at present could be fitted m 
. f«r as ... is concerned, would you be (have been) for or agnmst i 

toit. AS lar as 

having a * ! 

1 ASKa 

2 ASK. a £ b 

3 ASKb 

Don’t know —4 



For a longer school day 

For a longer school .day in some ways, 
against it in others 

Against a longer school day 



t\ 



I 

ii 



(a) If for a longer school day (1) or for it in some ways (2). 

0 What are the advantages of a longer school day from your point of view? 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 



Homework gets done better, fewer distractions, 

teachers see it gets done properly, j 

can answer questions L— 1 

i 

More time for leisure at home — 2 



Keeps youngsters off the street, out of misetief — 3 

Other answers SPECIFY 4 



(b) If against a longer school day in other ways (2) or against it (3): RING ALL 

0 What are the ^sadvantages of a longer school day from your point of view? THAT APPLY 

School day long enough as it is, have enough/ ; 
too much to do at school now I 

\ 

Don’t like youngsters out late/after dark 2 

Difficult to arrange family meals • — 3 



Has job or domestic duties after sciool |... 4 



Other answers SPECIFY 



5. 
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10. At some schools, the pupils go away with the teachers for holidays, or abroad. Do 

(Did) you want or would you like (have liked) to do this at 

(school) or not? 



IF WANIED/LIKED, 

Very much? 

PROMPT OR 

Fairly? 



Wanted/liked very much 

Wanted/liked fairly much 

Wanted/Uked but could not afford 

Not wanted/liked 

D.K 



RING ONE 
ONLY 



. 1 
.2 
.3 

4 ASK a 
,5 



IF NOT WANTED/UKED (4); (a) Why wouldn’t you want/hke him to go (have RING ALL 

gone)? THAT APPLY 

O Expensive, couldn’t afford it. unfair to young- 
ster if parents can’t afford it 1 

Would worry about youngster, wouldn’t want 



him to go away without parents, youngster 
temperamentally xmsuited to it, too young 1 

Has holiday with/goes away with family, has 
other holiday 3 

Other answers SPECIFY 4 



11. To help pupils with their school work, some schools arrange study courses on which 
they live away from home for a short while. For example, to help them with Geography 
or Science they might live in a camp and go out every day to study the area. Do (Did) 

you want or would you like (have liked) to do this at (school) 

or not? 



RING ONE 
ONLY 



IF WANTED/LIKED, 

Very much? 

PROMPT OR 

Fairly? 



Wanted/liked very much 1 

Wanted/liked fairly much 2 

Wanted/liked but could not- afford 3 

Not wanted/liked ...4 ASK a 

D.K ...5 



IF NOT WANTED/LIKED (4): (a) Why wouldn’t you wantAike him to go (have RING ALL 



gone)? " that APPLY 

O Expensive, couldn’t afford it 1 



Would worry about youngster, wouldn’t want ; 
him to go away from home, youngster tem- 
peramentally unsuited to it. too young ...2 

Unnecessary/pointless to go away to do 
school work 3 

Other answers SPECIFY’ 4 



9 
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32 . 



I. am going to read out a list of school functions which parents may attend at some schools, I. would 
iise you to tell me 

(a) Whether (school) (has) had any of these things during the time that 

wen (was) there— I mean things to which you were invited or allowed to go? (PROMPT- ITEMS 
BELOW AND RECORD ANSWERS IN (a) 



IF yes (1) IN (a) ASK AND RECORD IN (b) FOR THE ITEM CONCERNED 
(b) Have (were) you (or your husband) (been) able to go to this? 



prompt 



(1) days (include open evemngs and exhi- 
bitions of work ; 



(2) Prize days 

0) Sports days, swimming galas 



(4) School plays, shows, concerts, festivals, 
school carols and other services 



( ) C^Mrs meetings, that is general meetings 
^th parents at which jobs are discussed — 
not a careers interview 



(6) Parent/teacher association meetinss or other 
activities 



(2) lumble sales, bazaars, social evenings or- 
ganised' by the school 



(8) Medical, dental or eye examinations 



(a) Whether invited/ 
allowed to go 
to this 


Yes 


No/not 

held 


D.K, 


.... 1 


.... 2 .... 


.... 3 .... 


.... 1 


....2 .... 


.... 3 .... 


.... I 


.... 2 .... 


.... 3 .... 


1 


....2 .... 


.... 3 .... 


.... I 


,.,. 2 .... 


.... 3 




.... 2 .... 


.... 3 .... 


.... 1 


.... 2 .... 


.... 3 .... 


.... 1 .... 


... .... 


.... .... 





(b) IF YES (l.> IN (a) 
Whether attended when 
invited/allowed to go 



Mother and/ 
or father 
attended ■ 



Neither 
attended 
or D.K, 




2 

2 

2 



2 

2 



IF any function attended (CODED 1 IN (b)) GO TO QN. 14. 



^ qJHOSE who (HAYE) never attended any school function in 



13. 



Have you (or jiosband) ever been to the school 
anything concerning 



D.N.A.^Has attended 
schoo*I function 



Did you (or your husband) ever go to 
anool about anything concerning ? 



Yes 

No. 



® -^0 (2) ASK (a) AND THEN GO TO QN. 16. 

V J Is there any particular reason why you (or your husband) have never been • RING ALL 
^bouthim? THAT APPLY 



1 



. 2 ASK a 



Prevented by other specific conimitment 
(e.g. can’t leave other children, work part 
time and husband not home.until late) 






No need/reason to go 

Other answers SPECIFY 



1.92 
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GOTO 
QN. 16 
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ONS. 14 & 15 TO THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN TO A SCHOOL FUNCTION ' 
(QN. 12(b) CODE 1) OR TO THE SCHOOL (QN. 13 CODE 1) ' 



14. Have you (or your husband) ever had ) 

LEAVERS — Did you (or your husband) ever have ]' 

with the head or with ’s class teacher(s) 

about anything concerning him? 



D.N.A. Not been to ■ 
school function or ; 

to school ...A 

Yes .L..1 ASKa 

No ...2 

D.K. can’t remember 3 



(a) If (has) ever had a talk with head or class teacher(s) (1) ASK (i) & (ii) 
(i) About how many talks have you had (did you have) 
with the head or with ’s class teacher(s)? 



INCLUDE ANY TALK 
WHEN CHILD STARTED. 
IF TALKED TO HEAD 
AND CLASS TEACHER 
ON SAME VISIT, COUNT 
AS ONE TALK. 



One talk with head or teacher 

Two talks with head or teacher 

Three talks with head or teacher 

Four to six talks with head or teacher .. 
More than six talks with head or teacher 



1 . 

2 

3 

4' 

5 



(ii) V/e would like to know w'hat sort of things parents want to be able to 
see teachers about. Would you mind telling me what sort of things you 
have been to see the head or ’s teacher(s) about? 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 



INCLUDE ALL 
VISITS. WHETHER 
INITIATED BY 
THE HEAD OR 
PARENT. 



Enquiries related to G.C.E. or C.S.E. exams 
(e.g.' which one to take, chances of passing)... ... 1 

Youngster’s progress educationally (apart 
from G.C.E., C.S.E. exams) or teaching j 
methods used \---2 

Other answers SPECIFY i... 3. 



AS QN. 14 ! 

15. What do you think of the arrangements at (school) for parents to see i 

O the head or class teach er(s)? Are you quite happy with the present, arrangements or ’ 
not? ; 

Completely happy with present arrangements, 
no reservations I 

Not completely happy with present arrange- 
ments i...2 ASK a 

I 

(a) If not completely happy (2) 

Could you tell me how the arrangements could be improved? 



11 



t 

I 

i 
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16. I am going to read out some things that parents have said about their children’s schools. I would like 
0 you to tell me whether or not you feel (felt) the same way about (school).. 



PROMPT 



Agrees. 
Feels the 
same. 



Disagrees. D.K,~hJdt^7^^ 



Does not 
feel this 



(1) I would like (have liked) to be told more about 
how' my child is (was) getting on 



nor disagrees. No 
personal knowledge 
Can’t say. 



(2) The teachers seem(ed) really interested in the 
pupils 



(3) I would feel (have felt) that I was interfering if 
I went (had gone) to the school uninvited 



(4) The teachers seem(ed) very pleased when parents 
go (went) along to see them 



(5) I think that the teachers should ask (have asked) 
me more about my child 



17. Will be taking (LEAVERS— Did take) 

the G.C.E. (General Certificate of Education) or C.S.E. 
(Certificate of Secondary Education)? 



Yes. G.C.E 1 ask a 

Yes, C.S.E j... 2 

No. neither L.. 3 ASK b 



(EITHER AT THIS SCHOOL OR ELSEWHERE) 



D.K. 



(a) If Yes, G.CJE. (1) 

Has there been (was there) a talk at 

examination for the parents of youngsters taking it? 



(school) about this 



(i) I! Yes (1) 

Did you go to it? 



Yes 1 ASKi 

No I ...2 

D.K i... 3 



Yes 
No . 



(b) If neither examination (being) taken (3 in Main Qn.) ASK (i) AND (ii) 
, (i) Is (Was) anyone at school taking it/them? 



... 1 

...2 



Yes . 

No 

D.K. 



(ii) Would you (have) like(d) him to take G.C.E. or C.S.E.? 

Yes. G.C.E. 
Yes, C.S.E. ... 
No, neither . 



.12 



. 1 
2 
3 
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18. \\Tiaf do you think is the right age for 



to leave (have left) school? 



RING ONE 
ONLY 



14 



CODE ONE 
OF THESE 
IF POSSIBLE 



15 

16 




117, 18 



I 

!-..4 



Over 15, but exact 
age not decided 5 

Other... SPECIFY 6 



• ASK a 



(a) If right age for leading is over 15 ((3), (4), (5) or other answer that 
O applies (6)) 

What are your reasons for wanting him to stay on after he is 15? 



; RING .AJLL 
i THAT APPLY 



Will have more qualifications, better job prospects later 

Too young to know' w'hat they want to do at 15. better to wait until 
more settled, more mature 



1 

2 



Other answ'ers 



SPECIFY 



3 



I 

! 



i 



i 

i 

( 

I 



13 
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19. The school-leavmg age is in fact going to.be raised to 16 in 1970. Do you think that 
0 on the whole this is a good thing or a bad thing? 



Good thing, no reservations 



Good with reservations; good in some ways, 
bad in others 



Bad thing 

No feelings either way, don’t mind, can’t say 



• 1 ask a 

• 2 ASK a & b 

■ 3 ASK b 
.4 



(a) If good thing (1) or good with reservations, in some ways (2) 

In what ways do you think it is a good thing? 

Youngsters will have more qualifications, 
have better (job) prospects 



Youngsters will be more mature, better able 
to face life 



Other answers SPECIFY 



ring all 
that APPLY 



(b) If has resMvations, bad in other ways (2) or bad thing (3) 
What are the drawbacks, do you think? 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 



Expense of keeping youngster for another 
year, youngster should be out earning ... 



... 1 



Pointless for those who are not interested in 
or capable of learning any more 

Other answers SPECIFY 



I 

I 

I 

} 



N.B. AFTER THE QUESTION HAS BEEN ANSWERED. 
WONT AFFECT THEIR CHILD, OF COURSE. 



EXPLAIN THAT IT 



14 
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IF YOUNGSTER HAS LEFT SAMPLED SCHOOL (CODE 1 OR 2 IN SECTION v 

FRONTPAGE) SiiCLION V, 

aN.A. M a. sampled 

n: UNEMPLOYED (a) Has^lmsver MLttoe paid empb^'shc; [earing 



treat time spent on In full-time employment now 

my RELEASE COURSES ^ 1 . 

^WORKING TIME Unemployed now. but has had fuU-thne paid employment 

since leaving school 



Unemployed now and has never had full-time paid emp'ov-' 
ment smce leaving school 



In full-time further education now 

Other answers ip ANY, SPECIFY 



RING ONE 
ONLY 



1 1 



WORKEI 



...3 

...4 

...5 



TO ALL 

21. When the time to think about the choice of a job for career'! fnr n i 

•a lot of parents wonder what to do about it. They ran either O^AD OUT)^^ “ 

y°™SSter and tell him that is what he’s 

OR Discuss possible jobs with him and let him make a choice 

OR Not say anything and aUow him to make up his own mind 

Which of these will (did) you do in N race nr min j 

thing different? I will read them out again. ’ 



RINGONF 

ONLY 



• L ..1 

i 

■ K ..2 

i 

''...3 



some- 



Not thought about it yet. youngster too young yet . 
Will do (did) something else ......... SPECIFY 



::: 



t 



22, We are interested in finding out whether or not parents themselves would like more information and 
advice to help them in making up their minds about a suitable job (or career) for their children. 



Do (Did) yon feel that 



PROMPT 



(1) You youmelf would like to know more about the different 
sorts of jobs there are for young people nowadays? .... 

(2) You yourself would like more advice about what sort 

of things is best at to help you decide 

what job (or career) would suit him? 

(3) You yourself would like him to have help in actually 

when he- finishes full time education? 
(WORKERS AND THOSE CODED 3 IN Q. 20- 
J-Jo you feel he (has) had enough help in getting a job?) .. 



15 




D.Kj not thought 
yet; child too 
young 



..3 
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19. The school-leavmg age is in fact going to.be raised to 16 in 1970. Do you think that 
0 on the whole this is a good thing or a bad thing? 

Good thing, no reservations 




Good with reservations; good in some ways, 
bad in others 




Bad thing 




No feelings either way, don’t mind, can’t say ... 


...4 


(a) If good thing (1) or good with reservations, in some ways (2) 

In what ways do you think it is a good thing? 


ring all 

THAT APPLY 


Youngsters will have more qualifications, 
have better O'ob) prospects 




Youngsters will be more mature, better able 
to face life 




Other answers SPECIFY 




(b) If has reservations, bad in other ways (2) or bad thing (3) 
What are the drawbacks, do you think? 


RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 


Expense of keeping youngster for another 
year, youngster should be out earning 


...1 


Pointless for those who are not interested in 
or capable of learning any more 


..2 


Other answers SPECIFY 




N.B. AFTER THE QUESTION HAS BEEN ANSWERED. EXPLAIN THAT IT 
WON’T AFFECT THEIR CHILD. OF COURSE. 

14 
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IF YOUNGSTER HAS LEFT SAMPLED SCHOOL (CODE 1 OR 2 IN SECTION V ' RING ONE 
FRONT PAGE) 

20. What is doing now? D.N.A. Still at sampled 

school i...A 

IF UNEMPLOYED (a) Has he ever been in full-time paid employment since leaving s 

school? j 



TREAT TIME SPENT ON 
DAY RELEASE COURSES 
AS WORKING TIME 



In full-time employment now !... i \ 

Unemployed now. but has had full-time paid employment | [wORKEI 

since leaving school ... 2 I 

Unemployed now and has never had full-time paid employ- 
ment since leaving school i 3 

In full-time further education now 4 

Other answers IF ANY, SPECIFY .. 5 



TO ALL 

21. When the time to think about the choice of a job (or career) for a child comes along 
■a lot of parents wonder what to do about it They can either (READ OUT) 

Make the choice for the youngster and tell him that is what he’s 
got to do 

OR Discuss possible jobs with him and let him make a choice 

OR Not say anything and allow him to make up his own mm'd 

Which of these wiU (did) you do in ’s case, or will (did) you do some- 

thing different? I will read them out again. 

Not thought about it yet youngster too young yet 

Will do (did) something else SPECIFY 



RING ONE 
ONLY 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



22. We are interested in finding out whether or not parents themselves would like more information and 
advice to help them in making up their minds about a suitable job (or career) for their children. 



Do (Did) yon feel that 

PROMPT 



Yes 



I 



(1) You yourself would like to know more about the different i 

sorts of jobs there are for young people nowadays? | 1 

(2) You yourself would like more advice about what sort ' 

of things is best at to help you decide 

what job (or career) would suit him? * 1 



(3) You yourself would like him to have help in actually i 
getting a job when he finishes full time education? 
(WORKERS AND THOSE CODED 3 IN Q. 20— 

I3o you feel he (has) had enough help in getting a job?) , 



1 



j D.K; not thought 
No j yet; child too 
j young 



3 



2 3 



2 3 



15 
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1 



23. Have you heard of the Youth Employment Service or 
the Youth Employment OfBcer? 



Yes 
No . 
D.K. 



• ~ ] goto 

.3 I Q.28 



TO ALL WHO HAVE HEARD OF 
THOSE WITH YOUNGSTER IN 
FRONT PAGE) 



THE YJEi!./YJE.O. (CODE 1 IN Q. 23) EXCEPT 
3RD YEAR AT SCHOOL (SEE SECTION V, 



24. Has (Was) (been) interviewed by the 

Youth Employment OfiScer (yet)? 



D.N.A: Y.E.S./Y.E.O. not 
heard of. or 3rd year .... 

Yes 



No 

D.K; can’t remember 



Q. 25 & 26 TO THOSE INTERVIEWED BY THE YJE.O. (CODE 1 IN Q. 24) 



A 

1 ASK Q. 25 
&26 

-1 

■ASKQ.27 

3J 



25. Were vou (or vour husband) at the interview? D.N.A: Y.E.S./Y.E.O. not | 

heard of, or 3rd year or i 



not interviewed i . . . A 

Yes L.l 

No ;...2 

D.K: can’t remember ...3 



AS Q. 25 

26. Was it helpful or not? 

O 



IF HAS SEEN MORE THAN ONE 
Y.E.O., RECORD MOST 
FAVOURABLE EXPERIENCE. 



(a) If helpful (1) 

In what ways was it helpful? 



Yes 

No 

D.K 



.. I ASKa 

;...2 ASKb 

i .3 GO TO 
i Q.28 



Information — Gave information about what is involved 
in different sorts of jobs (or careers), about training 
or about conditions of work 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 
... 1 



Advice — ^Discussed, suggested jobs (or careers) that 
suited youngster’s specific capacities or requirements ... 



0 



Placing— Told youngster where there were vacancies or 

arranged interviews |... 3 

Other answers SPECIFY I ... 4 



(b) If not helpful (2) 

Why was it not helpful? 

Youngster knew what he wanted to do. but Y.E.O. tried to 
get him to do something else 



Other answers SPECIFY 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 



1 

,2 



NOW GO TO Q. 28 



16 
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TO THOSE NOT INTERVIEWED BY THE YE.O. (CODES 2 & 3 IN QN. 24) 

27. Do you think the Youth Employment Officer might be D.N.A; Y.E.S./Y.E.O. not | 

O (have been) able to help in any way, or not? heard of, or 3rd year or 

has beeo interviewed A 

Yes L.. 1 ASK a 

No ...2 ASKh 

D.K :...3 

(a) if Yes (1) I 

In what ways might he be (have been) able to help? RING ALL 

Information — Give information about what is in- THAT APPL 
volved in different sorts of jobs (or careers) or 
about conditions of work ... 1 



Advice — Discuss, suggest jobs (or careers) that 
suited youngster’s specific capacities or require- 
ments ... 2 

Placing — ^Tell youngster where there are vacancies ! 
or arrange interviews 3 

Other answers SPECIFY ...4 



(b) If No (2) 

Why might he not be .(have been) able to help? 

Youngster already has (had) job, or contacts through whom to get 
one 



i RING ALL 
I THAT APPLY 

>...1 



Other answers 



SPECTFt' 



I 

I 



TO ALL 

28. Would you like (have liked) the school to arrange for to Yes !... 1 

spend some time getting actual work experience while he is (was) still at No |... 2 GO TO a 

school? I mean, for him to. spend some time actually working in a firm D.K |... 3 

daring school time? | 

(a) If No (2) AND YOUNGSTER NOT AT- A GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

O Why would you not like him to do this? D.N.A.: youngster at | 

Grammar school . 



I 



j 



j 

] 

! 

i 

I 
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29. In this enquiry we are particularly interested in finding out about the things that young people feel 

are important to them. You may be able to tell me, for example, whether it is important to 

to have a job he likes or whether he does not much mind what he does. I am going to read out some 
things that other young people have said are important to them. I should like you to tell me for each 
one whether or not this is important to as far as you know. 



Do you think that (PROMPT ITEM) 

is very important, fairly important or not 
important TO (HIM)? 

PROMPT 

(01) Having a job which he likes 

(02) Earning money 

(03) Clothes, hairstyle, appearance 



Very i 

important i 
to ' 1 

youngster | 


Fairly 

important 

to 

youngster 


Not 

important 

to 

. youngster 


D.K. 


1 


2 


3 


/t 


1 


2 


3 .. 


/f 


1 


9 


3 





(04) Being treated as grown up | 1 

(05) Dancing .- 1 1 

(06) Pop music | 1 

(07) Having a girl-/boy-friend (OPPOSITE | 

SEX) 1 1 

(08) Starting work as soon as possible i 1 

(09) Having friends to go around with 1 1 




4 

4 

4 



2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 



4 

4 

4 



(10) Sport i 1 2 3 

(11) His family i l 2 .• 3 

(12) Getting married 1 1 2 3 



(13) Having a good time while he is young ...i 1 2 3 4 



30. Axe you quite happy about what- thinks important at present or are RING ONE 

0 there are things that yon wish he thought were more, or less important? ONLY 



Quite happy I . . . i 

Wishes he thought some things more important ... 2 ASK a 

Wishes he thought some things more, some less important ...... 3 ASK a & b 

Wishes he thought some things less important i . . . 4 ASK b 

Don’t know s 



(a) If wishes some more important (2 OR 3) 

What sort of things do you wish he thought more important? 

(IF MENTIONS SOMETHING ALREADY REFERRED TO IN Q. 29. 

WRITE IN ITEM NUMBERS IN COL.UMN AND RING ^ > 

IF MENTIONS SOMETHING DIFFERENT, SPECIFY): 



i 



(b) If wishes some less important (3 OR 4) 

What sort of things do you wish he thouaht less imoortanf^ 
(RECORD AS IN (A)). ^ 



18 
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o. 31 32 & 33 TO WORKERS ONLY (QN. 20, CODES 1 & 2) ; 

Vd* 9 j 

Turning now to something quite diSerent, we should like to know how far young j 
^ " TTOple manage to support themselves in their first few years at work. 

D.N .A: not worker ...A 



Does usually pay anything 

toward the cost o£ his keep? 

(a) If Yes (1) 

How much per week? 



Yes L.l ASK a 



No 



Up to 30/- per week j--. 1 

Over 30/- up to 50/- per week 2 

Over 50/- up to 80/- per week i--- 3 

Other answers (SPEQFY BELOW) L. 4 

£ s per week | 



AS Q. 31 

32. Does he usually buy 



RUNNING PROMPT 



All his owm clothes? ■••I 

OR Some of his clothes? ...2 

OR None of his clothes? ...3 



AS Q. 31 

33. Do you usually help him out in any (other) way? 



Yes ... 1 ASKa 

No ...2 



(a) If Yes (1) 

In what ways do you usually help him out? 

Usually pay for youngster’s lunch ... 
Other answers SPECIFY 



RING.YLL 
THAT APPLY 

... 1 



TO ALL 

34. Do you think that a youngster of his age should help in the house 
O or by running errands or doing other things of that sort? I don t 
mean by giving you money he earns, 

j Help a lot? ... 1 

! OR Help a little? .... ...2 

i OR Never or hardly 
I ever help? ...3 

I 



(a) If Yes (1) ASili W Aixu w 

(i) Does he help in this way? Does he 



RUNNING 

PROMPT 



Yes ;... 1 -4SKa 

No L..2 

D.K ...3 



(ii) Does he help' as much as you think he should? 



Yes 

No 



1 

2 
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spend most of his spare time. 



35. 



Where does. 

at home or elsewhere? 



At home 

Elsewhere 

Spends as much time at home as elsewhere 



, 1 
, 2 
,3 



35. Are you quite happy about him 
O 



PROMPT 

WHICHEVER 

APPLIES 



mostly spending it at home? 
mostly spending it elsewhere? 
spending as much time at home 
as elsewhere? 



Quite happy, 
no reservations 



Not entirely happy 



(a) If not entirely happy (2) 

What is it that you are not happy about? 



Should go out more, mix more, join a club 
Other answers SPECIFY 



1 



2 ASKa 



RING ALL 
that APPLY 



37. How much of his time ont of school does (did) 
he spend on school work (LEAVERS— in his 
last year at school)? 



A lot/a moderate amount ' . , , i ASK a 

None or hardly any \...2 



INCLUDE HOMEWORK AND ANYTHING 
DIRECTLY RELATED TO SCHOOL WORK 



(a) If a lot/a moderate amount (1) 



O W'ould yon like (have liked) him to spend more or less of his time on 
school work or do yon think he spends (spent) about the right amount of 
time on it? 



Should spend more time on it 

Should spend less time on it 

About the right amount of time spent on it 
D.K 



38. How much of his spare time does (did) A lot 

spend in reading, apart from school work? I mean A moderate amount 
books, not newspapers or magazines (comics). None or hardly any 



(a ) If read(s) a lot (1) or a moderate amount (2) 



,4 



^ 1 ASKa 

2 J 



O Would you like (have liked) him to spend more or less time on reading of 
this sort, or do yon t hink he spends (spent) about the right amount of 
time on it? 



Should spend more time on it 

Should spend less time on it 

About the right amount of time spent on it . . . 
D.K 



20 
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39 Do you think it is (was) important that he should do some reading not connected with | 
0 his school work? That is, books, not newspapers or magazines (comics). j 



Important ...I 

Not important ...2 

D.K ...3 



40. 



If you (or your husband) have any time to relax, do 
you like to do some reading? 



D.N.A. No husband/no wife .... 

Yes. likes reading 

No, dislikes reading, or has no 
time to relax 



j Husband | Wife 
: 3 ! 3 

i i 

1 ’ 1 

2 : 



41. IF MORE THAN 5 BOOKS IN ROOM, CODE FROM OBSERVATION, 

OTHERWISE ASK AS SEEMS MOST TACTFUL:— ; 

I 

Do you (or your husband) have any books? ‘ 

OR About how many books do you (and your husband) have? : 



EXCLUDE MAGAZINES 
AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
COUNT A SET OF 
ENCYCLOPAEDIAS AS 
ONE BOOK. 



Wife and/or husband has: 



More than 5 books ;... 1 

1 to 5 books 2 

No books 3 

D.K ...4 



( 



i 

! 



21 
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CLASSIFICATION SECTION 

IX Household Composition. COMPLETE THIS BOX AT THE MOST SUITABLE POINT IN THE INTERVIEW 

IF THERE IS NO PARENT (OR SUBSTITUTE) OF THE SEX INDICATED IN THE HOUSEHOLD PTxrr. 

THE ‘NONE* ON THE LINE CONCERNED. ’ ONlY 

NOTE THAT RELATIONSHIP REQUIRED IS TO SELECTED CHILD (NOT. TO H.O.H.). 

ON THIS SURVEY, PAID WORK OF 10 HOURS OR LESS PER WEEK IS TO BE INCLUDED IN ‘PAPti... 
UNLESS THE PERSON CONCERNED IS STILL IN FULL-TIME EDUCATION AND ANYONE 
IS TO BE INCLUDED IN ‘NOT WORKING’. ^^LMPLOYED 



Person 

No.- 


Relationship to child selected 
(ALWAYS COMPLETE LINES 
2 & 3) 


OFF. 

USE 


i i 

! Age 

1 ■ Sex ! last 


Marital Status 


1 birth- 

1 M F day 


M S W/D/S 


! 1 .... 


. .Child selected 




1 

..I..2..1 




2 .... 


..Mother None 




.. 1 .. 2 





3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 , 
10 , 
11 . 
12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 



..Father None. 



Working Status 



Full- Part- Not .1 
tune working 



. 1 
1 

, 1 
i 
1 
1 

1 , 
1 . 
1 , 
1 •. 
1 . 
1 . 
1 . 



2 

2 

2 

2 

■) 



2 .. 
2 



. 1 
. 1 
. 1 
. 1 ' 

. 1 
. 1 
. 1 
, 1 
, -I 
1 

1 , 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



. 3 
. 3 

. 3 
, 3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 , 
3 , 
3 . 
3 . 
3 . 



. I 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

, 1 
. 1 
1 
1 

1 , 

1 , 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 



... 2 
... 2 
. . . 2 
... 2 . 

... 2 . 



. 2 
, 2 

. 2 

2 

2 , 

2 

2 , 

2 . 

2 , 

2 . 



X (a) Total number of children in FAMILY and (b) position of selected child 



CHILDREN IN THE FAMILY MEANS THE SELECTED CHILD 
PLi^ALL HIS/HER BROTHERS AND SISTERS (WHETHER OR nSt LIVING AT Se 



INCLUDE HALF-BROTHERS AND -SISTERS .AND 
ADOPTED BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
EXCLUDE OTHER FOSTER CHILDREN 



(a) Total number of children 
in family p. 



COLT4T ELDEST CHILD AS FIRST 



(b) Position of selected 
child in family 



I 



(ENTER AS NUMBER, 
E.G. 1 FOR FIRST, ETC.) 



XI Total number of children in HOUSE- | 
HOLD not yet attending school or still in i 
full-time education 



<^-|crJ^CLUDE SELECTED CHILD 
i^F STILL IN FULL-TIME EDUCA- 
TION) 



XIII Ownership of Dwelling 

Owned by household or being bought . . 

Rented 

Rent free 



... I 
... 2 
-. .... 3 



"XII Type of Dwelling 

Whole house— detached 

— ^semi-detached (inc. prefab.) 

— terrace 

Flat/Maisonette— self-contained 

Rooms 

Caravan __ 

Other SPECIFY 



. 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



XIV Number of bedrooms 

household has - 



N.B.— INCLUDE BEDSITTER 



111 



IV 
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XV. School attendance of selected child’s brothers and sisters, (as defined in X). 
Are any of ’s brothers or sisters at or have they been to 



PROMPT 



D.N.A. No 

brothers/sisters Yes No D.K. 



Comprehensive schools? 

Technical schools or colleges (to age 18)? 
State grammar schools? 

Private grammar or public schools? 



nb in subsequent sections information should be given about parent who is in 

HOUSEHOLD, IRRESPECTIVE OF WHETHER THE CHILD’S OWN PARENT OR A SUBSTITUTE. IF NO 
SUCH PERSON CURRENTLY IN HOUSEHOLD. ABOUT THE LAST PARENT OR PARENT SUBSTITUTE, 
UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED. 



XVI- Age at which parents completed full-time continuous formal education 



(a) Father 



(b) Mother 



GAPS OF ANY LENGTH DUE TO 
ILLNESS AND OF 3 MONTHS OR 
LESS FOR ANY OTHER REASON, 
SHOULD BE IGNORED. 



14 and under 

15 but under 16 

16 but under 17 

17 but under IS 

18 and over 

D.K 



.. 3 . 
.. 4 , 

... 5 , 
... 6 



3 

4 

5 

6 



XVH.Type of school attended last by parents for full-time formal education 

Secondarj' modern /elementary /non-grammar denominational schools 

Post 1947 Comprehensive schools 

Pre-1947 Central/Intermediate/higher grade 

Technical School/Tech; college (up to and including age of 18) 

State Grammar/pre-1947 Secondary school 

Private Grammar/public school 

Private commercial schools/colleges (up to and including age of 18) ........... 

All Foreign schools including Eire (up to and including age of IS 

D.K. type of institution 

Other answer • SPECIFY, including whether state or private 



FATHER; 



MOTHER: 



23 



3 i—' J 



4 ., 

5 . 

. 6 . 
. 7 . 
. 8 , 
9 



4 

5 

, 6 
. 7 
. 8 
. 9 
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XVni. Fnrrtier Education of Parents, ix. since leaving school (Professional, academic, commercial, trade, vocational) 



COUNT ONLY IF COURSE PURSUED FOR AT LEAST ONE SESSION 
(I.E. ONE ACADEMIC YEAR OR 3 TERMS) OR LONGER. 



No further education 



(a) Father 



(b) Mother 



CODE ONE ONLY, 
PRIORITY CODE 1 DOWNWARDS 



Full-time course pursued in university, college, 
other educational institution 



Full apprenticeship completed 

Part-time/correspondence course pursued 
D.K; 



1 



XIX. Qualifications obtained by parents 



CODE ONE ONLY, 
PRIORITY CODE 1 DOWNWARDS 



GIVE HIGHEST QUALIFICATION ONLY, 
EXCLUDE APPRENTICESHIP. 



306 



No qualifications obtained 



University degree, higher degree (including full medical 
training) 



Higher National Certificate or Diploma 



Teachers Certificate, Membership of a professional institute. 
Full or intermediate professional qualification, S.R.N., G.C.E.. 
‘A’ level, Higher School Certificate, Intermediate (Arts/ 
Science) 



Ordinary National Certificate or. Diploma 



G.C.E. ‘O’ level. Matriculation, General School Certificate, 
City and_ Guilds, R,S.A., Forces Educational Certificates, 
Commercial or trade certificates/diplomas 



D.K. 



Other SPECIFY; 



Father: 



Mother; 



24 
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XX. Occupation of father 
(or father-substitute) 

Occupation (DESCRIBE FULLY); 



ALWAYS REQUIRED. 1 

IF UNEMPLOYED. NOT IN HOUSEHOLD I 
OR fjECEASED, GIVE LAST JOB. ‘ 



Industry: 



COMPLETE (a) and (b) BELOW ALSO 
(a) Self-employed or employee? 



Self-employed 
Employee 



i u 



IF MANAGER/SUPERVISOR/FOREMAN OR SELF-EMPLOYED 

lb) Number of employees controlled/employed? 

D.N..A.. Not manager (etc.) or self-employed 



A ...i 



XXL Is mother (or mother-sufastitufe) in paid employment at present? 

D.N..^. Mother not in household 

Yes. in paid employment 

Not in paid employment 



IF ONLY TEMPORARILY 
SICK/UNEMPLOYED, TREAT 
AS IN EMPLOYMENT. 



XXII. Total length of mother’s daily absence from home on week days 

D.N..\. Mother not in household 



INCLUDE TRAVELLING TIME 
and LUNCH HOURS WHETHER 
TAKEN AT HOME OR AT W'ORK. 



, 1 



D.N.A. Mother not gainfully employed •••- 

Can’t say, hours too variable ■■■3 

Works on home premises 

Away under 5 hours per day ^ 

.Vway 5 but less than 10 hours 

Away 10 but less than 12 hours --7 

Awav 12 hours or over 



XXIII. (a) Income of father (H.O.H.) and 
(b) of father and mother combined 

(IN (b) INCLUDE FAMILY ALLOW'ANCES) 

SHOW CARD 

Last week (Per year) 

Up to £7.10 (Up to £390) 



fa) Father or 
father substitute 
(otherwise H.O.H.) 



( b) Combined income of 
father plus mother 
; (including family 
; allowances) 



Over £10 
Over £12. 
Over £15 
Over £20 
Over £25 



D.K. .. 
Refusal 



ALW.AYS COMPLETE BOIH COLUMNS 
EVEN IF (a) & (b) ARE THE S.AME 







to £12.10 (Over £3—0 lu £OJU^ 


.1 


















- 












9 







X 











4 

5 

6 
7 
3 
9 

.X 
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XVni. Fnrrter Education of Parents, i.e. since leaving school (Professional, academic, commercial, trade, 



COUNT ONLY IF COURSE PURSUED FOR AT LEAST ONE SESSION 
(I.E. ONE ACADEMIC YEAR OR 3 TERMS) OR LONGER. 




(a) Father 



CODE ONE ONLY 
PRIORITY CODE 1 DOWNWAJc- 



No further education 



1 



Full-time course pursued in university, college, 
other educational institution 



Full apprenticeship completed 

Part-time /correspondence course pursued 
D.K; 



.3 



.. 4 1 

5 .. 



5 



XIX. Qaaliflcations obtained by parents 



CODE ONE ONLY, 

PRIORITYCODEIDOWNWAI 



GIVE HIGHEST QUALIFICATION ONLY, 
EXCLUDE APPRENTICESHIP. 



No qualifications obtained 



University degree, higher degree (including full medical j 
training) 



Higher National Certificate or Diploma 



Teachers Certificate, Membership of a professional institute. 
Full or intermediate professional qualification, S.R.N., G.C.E., 
‘A’ level, Fligher School Certificate, Intermediate lArts/ 
Science) 



Ordinary National Certificate or. Diploma 



G.C.E. ‘O’ level. Matriculation, General School Certificate, 
City and Guilds, R.S.A., Forces Educational Certificates, 
Commercial or trade certificates, 'diplomas 



D.K 

Other SPECIFY: 



Father; ' 8 




Mother; 
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S.S. 389, /T. SCHOOLS COUNCIL ENQUIRY I — TEACHERS 



Date of interview Serial Number: School (a) 



Teacher (b) 



Interviewer’s Name Auth: Number (write in column and ring) 



1. Sex of Teacher. 



Male ... 
Female 



2. Whether has post which carries a special responsibility allowance. 

Head 



PRIORITY 

CODE 

DOWNWARDS 



Deputy head. Second, senior, hou.se master/mistress 

Head of Department 

Other post which carries special responsibility allowance 

Does not have post carrying special responsibility allowance 



CODE ONE 
ONLY 

.. 1 GO TO 
Q. II 



3 

,4 
, 5 



Q. 3 TO Q. 10 ARE NOT TO BE ASKED TO HEADS 

3 Would you tell me what subject you are teaching mainly this school year? 

DN.A. Head 

WRITE SUBJECT CODE NUMBER FROM 
SEPARATE SUBJECT CARD IN THIS COLUMN 
AND RING. SPECIFY ANY SUBJECT NOT 
ON LIST 



4. Is this the subject (Are any of these subjects) in which you have specialised mainly 

as a teacher? , 

DNA. Head •■•A 



CODE ONE 
ONLY IF 
POSSIBLE 
.. AA 



Yes 



1 



No. Specialised in different subject 

Has not specialised in any particular subject ... 

(a) If No (2) 

What is your special subject? WRITE SUBJECT CODE 

NUMBER IN COL. AND RING. ► 

OR SPECIFY 



5. Besides (SUBJECT GIVEN IN Q. 3) are you teaching any other subjects at all this 
year? 

DNA. Head 



■IN Q. 5 TO 7 ‘THIS YEAR’ 
MEANS THIS SCHOOL YEAR 



Y'es 
No . 



(a) If Yes (1) 

What are they? WRITE CODE NUMBERS IN 

SEPARATE BOXES IN COL. AND RING. 1. 
OR SPECIFY 



3. 



2 ask a 
.. 3 



CODE ONE 
ONLY 



A 

, 1 ask a 
,2 



CODE NOT 
MORE THAN 
THREE 



1 
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6 ^6 you yourself teaching both boys and girls this year? 

DNA. Head 



A 



Teaches boys and girls i 



Teaches boys only 
Teaches girls only 



7. This year are you teaching 



teach the ablest, the average or the least able pupils? 



REFERS TO 
ABILITY RANGE 
WITHIN THIS 
SCHOOL 



DNA. Head 

Teaches all or most levels of ability more or less equally . 

^ Mainly leaches ablest .... 
Specialises ) Mainly teaches average ... 

' Mainly teaches least able 



2 

3 



A 

1 

2 

3 

4 



8. Is there any ability level in this school that you have had no experience of teaching 
here at all? 



CAN CODE 
MORE THAN 
ONE 



I EXCLUDE THE ODD FEW 
i EXTREME CASES. E.G. UNIVER- 
i SITY SCHOLARSHIP CANDI- 
! DATES OR EDUCATIONALLY 
I SUB-NORMAL 



DNA. Head 



A 



117 VI7QI 

PROMPT LEVELS \ 
NOT GIVEN / 

IN Q. 7 V 



No 

ablest .... 
average .. 
least able 



1 

2 

3 

4 



9 . In this school have you had experience of teaching any of the; — 



DNA 

Head 

..A 

..A 

..A 



10. Are you in charge of a form? 



PROMPT 3rd year forms (13/14 year olds) 
4th, year forms (14/15 year olds) 
5th year forms (15/16 year olds) 



Yes 
.. 1 .. 
.. 1 .. 
.. 1 .. 



No 
. 2 . 
,. 2 . 
,. 2 . 



COUNT A TUTOR GROUP AS A FORM 



(a) If Yes (1) 

In which year is your form? 



DNA. Head 



A 



Yes (include shares control) 
No 



1 ask a 

2 



1st or 2nd year 

3rd year 

4th year 

5th year 

6th year 

Other (specify) 



. ] 

.2 

. 3 

.4 

,.5 

..6 



2 
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n. TO ALL 



HEADS: Do you think that the raising of the school-leaving age is likeiy to cause f 
any major problems in this school? I 

OTHER TEACHERS: Do you think that the raising of the school-leaving age is likely | 

.to cause any major problems, to you personally in what you are trying to s 
achieve in your teaching here? * 

Yes, major problems i... 1 ask a 

No major problems' s.,.2 

I 

D.K. Can’t say 



t 



I RING ALL 
j THAT APPLY 

j 

(a) If Yes (1) I 

What w'ill be your major problems? I 

Staff shortage, lack of appropriately qualified staff, too large classes i 

Accommodatioa difficulties, lack of classroom space, of buildings : - . 2 

Eqnipment and materials lacking, not enough money to spend | ... 3 

Pupils bored, resentful, disciplinary problems i . . . 4 

Course, teaching methods have to be re-thought, changed ; ■ ■ ■ 5 

Other (specify) ; - 



I 



i 

I 

i 



I 
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12. TO ALL 

HEADS: Is the raising of the school-leaving age likely to bring you major opportunities 
in this school? 

OTHER TEACHERS: Is the raising of the school-leaving age likely to Lring you 
major .opportunities in what yon personally are trying to achieve here. 

Yes. major opportunities 

No major opportunities 

D.K. Can’t say 


... 2 
... 3 


(a) K Yes (1) 

What major opportunities? 


RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 


More mature pupils, older and so can learn things differently; understand or 
appreciate at different level; do subjects/activities which younger ones 
could not do 




More time to cover present subjects fully, to go into greater detail, to make 
sure subjects are learnt properly 

Other (specify) 


...2 


4 

312 
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13. Would you say that of the pupils who at present leave this school at 15: 



0 



RUNNING ( would benefit from a suitable longer school course ... 

PROMPT Virtually none would benefit 

• or that some would but others would not benefit 



D.K., can’t sav. 



(a) If virtually all (1) or some would benefit (3): 

In what ways do you think pupils would benefit? 

Become more mature, responsible, better citizens, develop their characters, 
better relationship with people? 



Benefit academically, learn more, set more education 

Get better jobs, be prepared for employment, have vocational training, 
get qualifications ' 



Develop leisure interests, cultural awareness and appreciation 
Other (specify) 



... 1 ask a 
... 2 ask b 
... 3 ask a & b 
...4 



RING ALL 

THAT APPLY 



(b) If virtually none (2) or some would not benefit (3): .ASK (i) & (ii) 

(i) What percentage of the present fourth year pupils do you think would 
not benefit by having a longer school course. Would you say that: 



( Less than a third would not benefit 

RUNNING \ - , 

PROMPT ’) ^ ™™s 

or more than two thirds would not benefit 
D.K., can’t say 




(ii) What is it about these pupils that makes you think they would not 
benefit from staying longer? 

Antagonistic, hostile to school, anti-discipline, anti-social 

.Attitude to school is apathetic, bored, disinterested 

Want to earn money themselves, to have a job 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 

... 1 

...2 

... 3 



Reached limit of academic ahility/potential, incapable of learning 
more 

Other (specify) 



4 

5 




GIVE INFORMANT Q. 14 TO COMPLETE HIMSELF/HERSELF. SHOW HOW ANSWERS ARE 
TO BE GIVEN. EXPLAIN THAT THE ITEMS ARE EXPRESSED IN UNSOPHISTICATED LAN- 
GUAGE BECAUSE PARENTS AND YOUNGSTERS ARE .ALSO BEING .ASKED TO RATE THEM. 

5 



L 
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14. We would like to nave your views on what you think the aims of secondary education should be for 
the sort of pupils who at present tend to leave school at 15. 



Below and on the page opposite, are some things that teachers, parents and young people have 
said that they think the schools should be doing. Would you go through them and indicate for each 
item whether yon think that it should be; 



.a very important aim for this school 

a fairly important aim 

or is not important or not wanted. 





Very 


Fairly 


Not 

important 




Aims 


important 


important 


or not 
wanted 


Undecided 



1. Help them to become independent and 
able to stand on their own feet 



2. Help them to do as well as possible in 
examinations like G.C.E. or C.S.E 



3. Help to develop their personalities and 
characters 



4. Teach them things which will be of direct 
use to them in their jobs 



1 2 3 4 



1 2 3 4 



1 2 3 4 



5. Kelp them to know about what is going 
on in the world nowadays 



6. Teach them plenty of subjects so that they 
can be interested in a lot of things 



7. Teach them things which will help them 
to get as good a job or career as possible . 



8. Teach them about what is right and 
wTong 



1 2 3 4 



.... 1 2 3 4 



...1 2 3 4 



1 2 3 4 



6 
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Q. 14 (continued). Do yon think that this is something which is: 

very important for this school to do 
fairly important 

or is not important or not wanted? 





T, . ! 

Very | Fairly important 

important j important : or not 

1 < wanted 


Undecided 


9. Teach them things that will be useful in 
running a home, for example, about 
bringing up children, home repairs, 
decorating 




A 


10. Teach them how to manage their.money 
when they are earning and about things 
like rates and income tax 




11. Give sex education 




12. Teach them how to behave so that they 
will be confident and at ease when they 
leave school i 




13. Help them to make the most of them- 
selves, for example, with their appearance ... 




14. Help them to learn how to get on with 
other people, for example, those with 
whom they will work, their future wives 
or husbands 




15. Give them interests and hobbies that they 
can do in their spare time 


1 .2 3 4 


16, Teach them about different sorts of jobs 
and careers so that they can decide what 
they want to do 


1 2 3 . 4 


c 

17. Help them to know what it will be like 
when they start work, for example, about 
hours and conditions 


1 2 3 4 


! 





7 
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15. I would like to talk now about ways of making the secondary school course as a whole relevant to 
the needs and interests of the sort of pupils who at present tend to leave at 15. 



Many teachers have said that the course should have a very practical emphasis. They use the term 

•practical’ in three main ways. , i • u i j 

I would like to read out these three suggested ways of making the course practical and then to ask 

volt whether vou aaree or not with each, I will read them ail out first and then each separately again. 



Teachers have said:— 



RUNNING PROMPT 1, 2. 3 BELOW 



1. These pupils should spend more time on 
practical subjects such as metal work and 
housecraft than on desk subjects. 



2. In most subjects teachers should aim to have 
pupils doing things rather than just sitting at 
their desks. 



3. Subjects should, when possible, be linked to 
pupils’ lives outside school so that pupils can 
see- the value of the subjects. 



Definitely agrees 

Agrees with reservations 

Disagrees 

D.K 



Definitely agrees 

Agrees with reservations 
Disagrees 



D.K 



Definitely agrees 

Agrees with -reservations 
Disagrees 



D.K. 



1 

2 

o 

4 



1 

2 

3 

4 



1 

2 

3 

4 



AFTER RUNNING PROMPT OF 1 TO 3, SAY. T whl now read each separately. 
Will you say whether you definitely agree with this, agree with reservations, or disagree.’ 
PROMPT 1. 2 3. 



8 
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16. I would like your views on some other things that teachers have said about making the curriculum 

relevant to the sort of pupils who at present tend to leave at 15. 

Again I would like to read out three suggestions that teachers have made and then to ask von 
whether you agree or disagree with each. I will read ail three first again and then each separately. 



Teachers have said that what is needed is: — 



RUNNING PROMPT 1 , 2, 3 BELOW. (MAIN PART ONLY OF ITEM 3i 



— >-1. To rethink about subjects in terms of content 
and method within the traditional subject 
boundaries. 



Definitely agrees I 

Agrees with reservations L. 2 

Disagrees ; . . 3 

D.K 4 



2. To break down the present subject boundaries 
and to have a course based, for example, on a 
theme or project using an integrated approach. 



3. To introduce new subjects, or new items into 
subjects. 



Definitely agrees 

Agrees with reservations 
Disagrees 



1 

2 

3 



D.K. 



Definitely agrees 



. i ask a 

Agrees with reservations j .. 2 ask a 

Disagrees | ... 3 

D.Kf I...4 



(al If agrees (1 or 2) to item 3 .4ND IF NOT HEAD 

What new subjects or new items do you have in 
mind? (Specify I 

D.N.A. Head 

Nothing specific in mind 
Other (specify) 




AFTER RUNNING PROMPT OF I TO 3. SAY: 1 will now read each separately. 

HEADS: ‘Thinking of your aims in this school would you definitely agree with this, 
agree with reservations, or disagree?’ 

OTHER TEACHERS: ‘Thinking of what you personally are aiming to achieve in your 
teaching, would you definitely agree with this, agree with reservations, or 
disagree?’ 
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17. NOT TO HEADS 

ASK (i) AND (ii) 



(i) Still thinking of the sort of pupils who tend to leave at 15, 
is there any equipment that you yourself particularly feel the 
lack of in teaching these pupils? 



DNA. Head 

Yes 

No 



Wiiat equipment do you particularly lack? RECORD IN COL. (a) BELOW 



A 

1 ask a 
, 2 



(ii) Is there any equipment which you yourself find particularly Yes 
useful in teaching these pupils? No . 



What do you find particularly useful? RECORD IN COL. (b) 



1 askb 

9 



EQUIPMENT. DO NOT PROMPT 



Tape recorders 

Cine/strip projectors, epidiascopes 
Film.s, film strips, slides 



Television 

Radio 

Musical instruments, scores, records, record players 



.A,rt materials and equipment, pottery wheels, kilns, handicraft materials 

and equipment 

Maths equipment, calculating or adding machines 

Domestic appliances, housecraft equipment 



Geographical equipment, maps, mapmaking, surveying equipment 
Sports equipment 



Other (specify below) 
(a) Lacking. 



(b) Useful. 
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(aj ; (b) 

Lacking Useful 

RING ALL THAT APPLY 



01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 


04 


05 


05 


06 


06 


07 


07 


08 


08 


09 


09 


10 


10 


11 


11 


12 


12 
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18. NOT TO HEADS . 

ASK (i) AND (ii) i 

(j) Is there any special sort of accommodation or of space that DNA. Head !... A 

you particularly feel the lack of in teaching tiiese pupils? Yes f ... 1 ask a 

(a) If Yes (1) to (i) ' 

What special accommodation is that? RECORD IN COL. (a) BELOW 



(ii) Is there any special accommodation that you find particu* 
larly useful with these pupils? 






Yes 

No 



1 ask b 



(b) If Yes (1) to (ii) 

What do you find particularly useful? RECORD IN COL. (b) BELOW 



ACCOMMODATION. DO NOT PROMPT 



Woodwork, metalwork, engineering workshop 

Car maintenance bay 

Projection, visual aid, recording room 




Art, handicraft rooms 

Music room 

Domestic science room 

Flat for housecraft 

Games fields, gyms, changing rooms 

Recreation room, room for clubs, discussions 



04 

05 
Oti 

07 

08 
09 




04 

05 

06 

07 

08 
09 



Careers room, interviewing room 

Library 

Stage, drama room 



... 10 

... 11 
... 12 



10 

11 

12 



General storage space 
Other (specify below) 

(a) Lacking, 



. 13 
14 



13 

14 



! 

i 



(b) Useful. 



H 
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19 . 



NOT TO HEADS 

A.part from careers visits, have any of your pupils who leave at 15 been on any visits 
or^done field work outside the school in connection with the subject you teach. 

I mean any sort of visits, or work outside the school grounds, excepting specifically 
careers visits? 

REFERS TO THIS SCHOOL, NOT PREVIOUS SCHOOLS 



DNA. Head 

Yes 

No 

D.K 



(a) If No (2) or DJK, (3) , . . , • ,4 

Do you think that it would have any value for them to go on visits or do 
work outside school in connection with your subject? Do you think that this 
would be: — 



RUNNING 

PROMPT 



^ very valuable 

fairly valuable 

f or of little or no value 



D.K. 



fb> If Yes (1) to maim ASK (i), (ii) and (iii) 

(i) In general do vou find visits or out of school work valuable for these 
pupils or not? Do you find them: — 



RUNNING 

PROMPT 






very valuable 

fairly valuable 

or of little or no value 



D.K. 



(ii) What sort of visits or out of school work have you found most useful? 

DO NOT Industrial, agricultural visits, e.g. gas works 

PROMPT Cultural visits, e.g. museums, galleries, theatres, concerts, historic 

monuments 

Visits to see how community services work, e.g. welfare institutes, 

local government 

"Field studies, i.e. actually doing some work in connection with school 

course, not just observing 

Other (specify) 



Would like more visits and field work 

Would like more visits 

Would like more field work 

Enough visits and field work 

D.K. ... 
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A 

1 askb 

2 ask a 

3 ask a 



1 

, 2 
,3 
.4 



1 

2 

3 

,4 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 

... 1 



,4 
, 5 



(iii) In connection with your teaching, would you like more visits or out of school 
work, or not? 



1 

,2 

,3 

,4 

.5 



TO ALL 

20. Are there any particular dfficulties about taking these pupils on visits, or in letting 
O them do field work outside school? Yes 

No 

D.K 



1 ask a 



(a) K Yes (1) 

. What particular difiiculties are there ? , 

Cost to pupils, some can’t afford fares, admission j-.-l 

Staff shortage, one staff can only take limited number of pupils, difficult j 
to supervise large numbers, individual attention needed j • ? 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 



Timetable difficulties, disturbs timetable, visits take too long, other staff 
object 

Bad behaviour of pupils, discipline problems j ■ 4 

Other (specify) 



NOT TO HEADS 

21. Have you had people from outside school here to talk to these pupils- in connection 
with what you are trying to teach them? 

Yes 



r No .. 
i D.K. 



(a) K No (2) or DJK. (3) 

Do you think that this would be valuable or not? Do you think it would be; 

f very valuable 

RUNNING ) fairly valuable 

or of little or no value 

D.K 



PROMPT 



(b) If Yes (1) to main ASK (i) and(ii) 

(i) On the whole do you think that this is valuable with these pupils or 
not? Is it: — 



i' very valuable 

i fairly valuable 

PROMPT ^ 



D.K. 



(ii) Would you like to have more people coming from outside the school 
to talk to these pupils or not? 



.A 

. 1 ask b 
. 2 ask a 
.3 ask a 



-.3 

..4 



Would like more visitors to school 

Already enough visitors to school 

Would like fewer visitors to school 

D.K. No opinion 4 
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TO ALL 

22. Are there any particular difficulties about having outside people coming into the 



O school to talk to these pupils? 



Yes, 

No.. 

D.K. 



(a) K Yes (1): What difficulties are there? 

AiV anging soifaWe time for speaker and pupils, disrupts timetable, difficult 
to afford time 

Findine suitable person who can interest young, knows enough about 
subject; teachers lack contacts with industry to get nght person 

Other (specify) 



1 ask a 

2 
3 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 



23. 



IF .TEACHES ENGLISH AT ALL THIS YEAR (SEE Q. 3 & S), ASK Q. 23 & 24 

One of the sub-committees of the Schools Council is studying the teaching of English 
in schools so I would like to ask you a few questions specifically about English. 

Do you think English should be taught as a separate subject to the sort of pupils 
who at present leave at 15' or should it be covered in the course of other subjects? 



DNA. Does not teach English 

■Should be taught as a separate subject 

Should be covered in course of other subjects . . . 

D.K 



.A 

.1 ask a 
. 2 
..3 



(al If .should be separate subject (1) 

For the early leavers how do you rank English in importance with other 



subjects? Do you think that it is more or less 
important than or equal in .importance to; — 


more 

important 


English is:— 
1 less 
1 important 


equally 

important 


D.K. 




Mathematics - 


1 .... 


0 


3 ...... 


4 




Science 


1 .... 


2 


3 


4 


PROMPT , 


Practical subjects, e.g. 


■ 1 


0 


3 


4 










History 


1 .... 


0 


3 


4 



IF TEACHES ENGLISH 
}. In the English curriculum which the early 
' leavers have in this school do you think 
that the emphasis is about right or do you 
think that some aspects should have more 
time spent on them? 



DNA. Does not teach English 

Emphasis about right 

Some aspects should have more time 

spent on them 

X>.K 



A 

1 



2 ask a 

3 



(a) If some aspects should have more time spent on them (2) 

Which aspects of English should have more time spent on them? 
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TO ALL 

25. (IF DOES NOT TEACH ENGLISH, SAY, ‘One of the sub-committees of the Schools 
Council is studying the teaching of English in schools so I would like to ask you a few 
questions about the importance of English teaching’) 



How important do you think it is that the sort of pupil 
who leaves at 15: — 

(PROMPT 1 TO 4 BELOW) 

1. should be able to speak well and easily? Do you think 
this is very important, fairly important or not important? 



2. should be able to put things in writing easily? 

3. should do drama in school, that is acting, reading plays? 



Important | Not imp. 

j Not 

Verv ! Fairlv wanted 

! ' i 


D.K. 


1 -> 3 


4 




1 2 3 


4 




1 'y 


4 


ask 

2 . 

1 — 



—(a) If drama not important (code 3 in item 3) 

O Why do you think that this isn’t important for them? 

Waste of school time, could be done out of school, other subjects more 

important 

Presents unreal situations or emotions, escapist, better to deal with real 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 



life 



Some pupils just not good at it, not suited to it, bored by it 

Can make shy pupils shyer, confident ones overbearing or domineering ... 
Other (specify) 



. .. j 

... 4 



I 



4. How important is it that they should study poetry in 
school and read and learn poems? 

-(a) If poetry not important (code 3 in item 4) 



Important i Not imp. 






Not 


D.K. 


Very 


Fairly | wanted 




1 


•’ 3 


4 


ask 



a 



O 



Why do you think that this isn’t important for them? 

Waste of school time, can be done at home, other subjects more important 
Must be voluntary, children must want to do it, like it 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 

... 1 
o 



Beyond capacity of many of them, think it a bore 
Other (specify) 
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26. I would like to have your views now’ on the provision of extra-curricula activities for 



which you think are very, fairly or not important FOR 
TfflS SCHOOL to organise: 

’ • PROMPT 

1. School clubs, siich as hobby or youth clubs, which take 
place out of school hours 



2. School holidays, either in this country or abroad? . 

3. Residential courses or field w'ork courses during which 

pupils live away from home for a while? 



Important 


Not imp./ 


• 


Very 


Fairly 


wanted 


D.K. 


.1 


2 


3 


a 




.1 


2 


3 ...... 


... a 




1 ... 


. 2 


3 


a 





27. 

O 



Suggestions have been made that the school 
day should be lengthened so that some 
time both for hobbies and for homework 
can be fitted into the school day. Would 
vou be for or against this in this school? 



For lengthening day in general 

For lengthening in some ways, against 

it in others 

.■\gainst lengthening day in general .... 

D.K 



fa) If for this (1) or for this in some ways (2) 
What would be the advantages of this? ' 



... 1 ask a 

..2 aska&b 
...3 askb 
...4 

RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 



Better facilities for homework, quiet, more supervision, all done under 



same conditions 

Hobbies can be developed, pupils taught to spend leisure time profitably . 

Provides more time to develop subjects, curriculum is too crowded at 
present 

Other (specify) 



. 1 
.2 

.3 

.4 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 



(b) If against this (3) or against in some ways (2) 

What would be the disadvantages of this? 

Day long enough for teachers, need time off, strain on teachers 

Day Ions enough for pupils, would have too much of school, need out- 
side interests 

If compulsory, pupils would resent it 

Takes responsibility away from home, needed to help at home, have right 

to spend time with parents 

Other (specify) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



GIVE INFORMANT NEXT PAGE TO COMPLETE. INTRODUCE BY SAYING. 

I would like to ask you now what sort of things, in your opinion, seem important 
to the youngsters here who tend to leave school at 15. 
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og Would you indicate now what sort of things, in your opinion, seem important to the 
vounesters here who tend to leave school at 15. Would you look through this list and 
rate how important any of these things seem to your pupils. 



Not teaching boys this year. Col. A. not completed ;... 1 

Not teaching girls this year. Col. B not completed ..:2 

Teaching boys and girls, A and B completed ... 3 



i 


A. BOYS 

Very j Fairly | Not « Can’t 
imp. i imp. | imp. | say 


Very 

imp. 


B. GIRLS 

Fairly 1 Not | Can’t 
imp. 1 imp. \ say 




i 1 

1 I 

. 1 .... 2 3 4 ....j. 


... 1 ... 


....2 3 4 




1 

i 








i 

t 

... 1 2 3 


... 1 ... 


.... 2 3 4 


j.. jaarning niuiicy 








3. Clothes, hairstyles, appearance ... 


... 1 2 •.... 3 4.... 


... 1-... 


2 3 4 




i 

1 0 <1 4 ...,i 


... 1 ... 


2 3 4 












i 

.... 1 2 3 4....! 


.... 1 .. 


2 3 4 


6. Pop music 


! 

.... 1 -..2 3 4.... 


....1 .. 


2 3 ..4 


7. Having a boy or girl friend of 


1 1: 3 4.... 


....1.. 


2 3 4 




' 






8. Starting work as soon as 


( 

! 

I 

L 1 .2 3 4.... 


....1. 


2 3 4 










9. Having friends to go around 


1 2 3 4 .... 


L... 1. 


2 3 4 


10. Sport 


.... 1 2 3 4.... 


i 

....1 . 


2 3 4 




1 2 3 4... 


.... 1 . 


2 3 4 


12. Getting married 


1 2 3 4... 


j 

i 

. .... 1 

i 


2 3 4 


13. Having a good time while they 
are young 


1 . . 2 3 4... 


1 


2 3 4 



t 
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NOT TO HEADS 



DNA. Head 

Yes 

No 



29. Can we turn now to the careers help given, to .pupils. Do you 
take any spedal responsibility for careers work in this school? 



( 



... A 
... 1 

o 



TO ALL 

30. (HEADS. Can we turn now to the careers help given to pupils) 
Do you think that- careers work is something in which: — 



RUNNING 

PROMPT 



aD teachers of older pupils should have some training ... 

just careers teachers should have some training 

or is it not important for any teachers to have training in 

careers work? 

D.K 



... 1 

...2 

...3 

...4 



31. From discussions with pupils at this school who have had contact with the youth 
employment officer, what do you think is the effect of: — 



PROMPT 



(a) the Y.E.O.S talks 

(b) the Y.E.O.’s interviews with individual pupils 



Would you say that, in general, they were:- 



RUNNING 

PROMPT 



j very useful 

- fairly useful 

lor not useful 

D.K. Not discussed with pupils 
No talks/interviews given 



(a) 

Talks 



1 

o 

D 

4 

5 



(b) 

Interviews 



. 1 
, 2 
.3 
.4 
.5 



32. Have you sat in on any of the: — 

PROMPT (a) talks given by the youth employment officers at this school? 
(b) Y.E.O.’s interviews with pupils at this school? 



IF YES, PROMPT 



No, never .... 
^Occasionally 
[Often 



(a) 

Talks 



(b) 

Interviews 
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33. TO ALL HEADS AND TO OTHER TEACHERS WITH CAREERS REPONSIBILITY (Q. 29 CODE 1) 
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34. 

O 



™ « .ha. i. weald h« valuable for .ha uor. of puplh who a* Prasa^ 

.0 leave at 15 to ba given some actual work experrence =" P>« °f S' 

1 mean to spend some time actually working m a firm dunn„ school 

assuming that I"-,"; 

LEGAL DIFFICULTIES Qualified ye 

are overcome 



1 

2 



3 ask a 

4 



(a) 



If No (3) 

Why would you be against it? 

Pupils not mature enough, treat it as a joke 

Not enough time for school work and work experience 

Other (specify) 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 

... 1 
2 



35. Do you think that you personally would find it helpful or not to have more knowledge 
of what work is actually like in different spheres, such as industry, commerce or other 
fields of work? That is would it be helpful or not for your function as a teacher. 

Yes 



No 



D.K. 



1 askb 

2 ask a 

3 



I (a) If No. (2)r 

Is this because you feel that you already have a good knowledge 
of different fields of work or that it isn’t necessary for your function 
as a teacher? 

Already has good knowledge ... 1 

i 

Not necessary for function as a teacher ... 2 

(b) If Yes (1) to main question 

Of w'hat fields of w'ork would you like more knowledge? 

Would you like it of: — 



PROMPT 



1 

I 



Industry 

Commerce or business 

Any other fields of employment 
(Specify) 



YES NO/DK 

.. 1 2 

.. 1 2 

.. 1 2 
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36 Do you feel that it is necessary to know something of Definite yes i... 1 ask a 

0 the home backgrounds of the early leavers and the sort Qualified yes 1 ... 2 ask a 

of lives they lead in order to be able to do your job No I...3 

satisfactorily? D.K 4 



(a) If Yes (1 or 2) 

Do you feel that you do know enough about 
their backgrounds and lives? 



Yes 

No, D.K. 



I 



37 . 

0 



Do you think it is important to try to get parents who don’t visit the school very 
much to come here? 

Yes 

No 

D.K 



(a) If No (2) — 

Why do you think not? 

No point in forcing them if they are not interested 
Teachers haven’t time to see all the parents 



... 1 ask b 
... 2 ask a 
...3 

RING .ALL 
TH.AT .APPLY 

... 1 



Other (specify) 



! 

! 



(b) IE Yes (1) to main: ASK (i) and (ii) 

(i) What do you think are the best methods of encouraging these parents 
to visit the school? That is of any methods of which you have had 
personal experience in this sdieol? 

DNA. No personal experience of any in this school 

None very good 

Open days, letting parents see pup3s at work 

Parents’ evenings 

A parent/teacher association 

Personal invitation, personal contact, visits by teachers 

Other (specify) 



RING .ALL 
TH.AT APPLY 



I 



...3 

...4 

...5 

...6 

...7 



t 



(ii) Have you had experience of any scheme for 
, bringing these parents to this school which 
proved unsatisfactory? 



Yes. 

No.. 

jy.K. 



1 ask(ii)a 

2 
3 



(ii)a. H Yes (1) to (u) 

What arrangements were they? 



Parent/teachM-assodation 



1 






Open days 

Plays and concerts 
Other (specify) 



..3 

..4 
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38. Do you think that somebody should visit the homes of pupils 
whose parents never or rarely come to the school? 



Yes. 
No .. 
D.K. 



1 . 

2 

,3 



f you think it should bo. a tenchor, a social wotte or sonlobody 

else? 

Teacher (include Head) - 'V'” 

Social worker (include health visitor, health education officer,, child 



care officer) 

Other (specify their employment) 



,2 

,3 



39. Would you say that in what you are trying to achieve in this school the parents of 
early leavers in the main: 



running 

PROMPT 



give you positive support 

are not interested 

or are positively opposed 



D.K. 



1 

2 

,3 

.4 



not to heads 

in T tiVA to ask vou now whether there is anything that you personally would 

ffie wav of ftidher training or special courses to help you to deal with problems 

you peKoSly find any of these other things valuable to you:- 



PROMPT (a) (b) & (c) 

(a) A course in social science, or social 
psychology, about the backgrounds 
and behavioural problems of the sort 
of pupils who at present tend to 
leave at 15? 



(b) A course covering new developments 
.in your subject and techniques for 
putting your subject over to these 
pupils? 



(c) Discussions and conferences with 
■' other teachers to pool experiences 
and problems? 



DNA. Head 
Yes . 
No .. 
D.K. 



..A 
.. 1 
.. 2 
..3 



Yes . 
No .. 
D.K. 



1 

2 

3 



Yes ... 

No 

D.K 



1 

2 

3 
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TO ALL 

CLASSIFICATION — BE CAREFUL TO INTRODUCE 
I, Total length of time as a teacher in this school (exclude gaps) 

Less than one complete term in this school . 
One complete term but less than 3 terms 

One school year but less than 3 years- 

3 years but less than 10 years 

10 years or over i 



II. Whether taught in any other school Yes 

No 

(i) If Yes: Total length of time in teaching in all. schools (exclude gaps) 
INCLUDES TIME IN PRESENT SCHOOL 

Less than one school year 

One year but less than 3 years 

3 years but le'ss than 10 years 

10 years or over 



III. Type of training for teaching 

1 year/emergency teacher training course 

2 year teacher training course 

3 .year teacher training course 

Degree(s), no teacher training 

Degree(s) and teacher training 

Other (specify) 



i 

j...! 

1 

i 



4 







-1 



...3 

-.4 



1 









4 

5 

6 



IV. Age last birthday 



Under 25 

25 but under 30 
30 but under 40 
40 but under 50 
50 .or over 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Y. Marital status 



(i) J Married 

PROMPT I Single 

(Widowed, Divorced, Separated) ... 

(ii) If married, number of children 

None 

One 

Two 

Three or more 

(iii) Ages of- children 

All under 11 

At least one aged 11 to 16 inclusive 
All 17 or over 
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1 



J 

4 



1 

2 

3 
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else >;e„ svou.d or oppor..,n',.ies 

■mav result from the raising of me scnool leaung - 

Yes.... 



which 



No . 



(a) K Yes (1) 

What would you like to add? 

Problems of shonage of staff or specialised staff, classes 

too large 

Shortage of accommodation or equipment 

Pupils will resent it, discipline problems 

Other (specify) 



42. LENGTH OF TIME INTERVIEW TOOK. 

Less than three quarters of an hour 
^■■but less than 1 hour 

1 hour but less than 1;|: hours 

1;^- hours but less than hours 

hours but less than 2 hours 

2 hours or longer 



r-intcU for H \f. SufioMrv Onice by S.P LtJ.I/.999> DmJ. I6S666 2,500 2;6fi J.'i’u 
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SCHOOLS COUNCIL ENQUIRY I 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE SCHOOL 



School serial Qumber: 



1 \Vhat external examinations will be taken 

by pupils at this school this year ? 



G.CE.'A’level 



PLEASE RING NUMBER 
1 



G.C.E. “O’ level 



-I 



C.S.E 3 

Other (please specify) 4 



(a) IfG.C.E. ‘O’ level, C.S.E. or other examination will be taken; 

)^at percentage of the present fifth year will be taking 

subjects in : PLEASE WRITE 

PERCENTAGE ON 
DOTTED LINE 



G.C.E. ‘O’ level awlC.S.E, 



G.C.E. ‘O’ level only 



C.S.E. only 

Other external examinations 



2. How are pupils allocated to classes on entry to tins school ? 

PLEASE RING NUMBER 

First year classes are : — 

streamed according to ability 1 

of mixed ability with setting for some subjects 2 

ofmixed ability with no subject setting 3 

other (describe) ^ 



3, Please give the following details to show the turn over oi full-time qualified 
staff in 1964/65. (EYCLUDJEPART-TIME STAFF) 



PLEASE WRITE 
NUMBER ON 
DOTTED LINE 



(a) Total number on school staff on Sept. Is/. 1?64 (mclude any wtohaveleft sm^^ 

(b) Total number of (a) who left this school during the period Sept. 2nd M to 31^ My 65 

(c) Total number who first took up duty in this school durmg the period Sgjt 2nd 31st July 65 

(d) Total number of (c) who left school during the penod Sept. 2nd. 64to31st. July 65 



OflBceUse: 



4. How many unfilled vacancies for teaching staff are there in this school at present ? 



Off. 

Use 



5. How many ofthe present full-time qualified teaching 

staff in this school are : 25 or younger 

over 25 but less than 40 

40 or over 

1 
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6 . Does the school have a careers teacher ? 



Yes 
No . 



If yes, school has a careers teacher, please answer items (a), (b) and (c) below. 

(a) How many careers teachers does the school have? •• ■ a U 

Oj) Hashe/shereceivedanytraimngincareerswork? 



No tr aining in careers work 

Yes, under 7 days (or equivalent) training 
Yes, 7 to 15 days „ „ 

Yes, over 15 days „ „ .. 

Yes, but length of training not known .. 







... 1 . 


1 


...1 ... 




...2 ... 


? 








... 1 








...4 ... 


.. 4 


A 








... s 















To give pupils information about careers 

To advise pupils on the most suitable careers for them 

To help pupils to find jobs 

Other duties (please describe below) 



(c) What are his/her duties ? PLEASE RING IN SEPARATE COLUMN BELOW FOR EACH CAREERS 
TEACHER 





... 1 ... 


1 




... 2 ... 








.. ^ 




... 4 ... 


. ± 









.. 1 . 
... 2 . 
..3. 
...4. 



7. What facilities and equipment do you have in this school ? 

PLEASE RING 

Radio(s) 

Television(s) 

Taperecorder(s) 

Moving film projectors) 04 

Film strip/slide projector(s) 03 

Record player(s) V,—;"'.:; 

Dining room (separate from assembly hall) 07 

HaU with stage 08 

Library 09 



PLEASE RING 

Woodwork/metalwork/engineering workroom(s) in 

Equipped domestic science room(s) ii 

Housecraftflat J 2 

Own science laboratory(ies) J 3 

Language laboratory 

Special art or handicraft room(s) 15 

Equipped gymnasium \[[[ jg 

Own playing fields 37 



Office use : 



8 . Does the school run any dubs for pupils ? 

If yes, school runs some clubs, please answer items (a) and (b) below. 



Yes 

No 



(a) When are they held! 

Out of school hours 

During school day e.g. lunch break 



(b) Whichyears are allowed to attend them? 

Open to all years 

1 st year 

2 nd year 

3rd year 

4th year 

5th year 

6 th year 



Athletics/ 
sports clubs 



Youth/social 

clubs 



Hobby/other 
Idsure interests 
e.g. woodwork, drama 



PLEASE RING ALL NUMBERS THAT APPLY 



.7 , 
.1 . 
.2 , 
.3 . 

.4. 
.5 , 
. 6 , 



.7 . 

.1 . 

.2 . 
.3 , 
.4, 
.5 , 
.6 , 



.7. 
.1 . 
. 2 . 
.3 . 
.4. 
.5. 
. 6 . 



9. Does this school have a parent/teacher association ? 



Yes 

No 
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10 . 



(a) What is the total number of pupils on the school roll this term? 

(b) How many of the pupils on the roll have free school dinners this term? 



1 «,«matelv what percentage of the fathers of pupils at present in this school fall into these 
* ^ ’ oMupatimal Mtegorws ? (Approximate percentages only needed — ^please do not ask parents). 

Professional or managerial 

Clerical 

Skilled manual workers 

Semi and unskilled manual workers 




3 
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J.N. 42446 



\ qrHOQLS COUNCIL ENQUIRY III - 19/20 YEAR Q1 



i 



Interviewer •. 

Interviewer's Code No. 

Supervisor 

Length of interview — 



Serial Numbert School 



Informant 



Name of informant 



Name of School 



Date 



JKITRODUCTION 



\ We are carrying out an official enquiry into secondary education for the Schools Council. There 
have been many changes In recent years in the sorts of jobs open to young people when they leave 
school and in their interests and ways of life. The purpose, of this enquiry is to see whether changes 
are needed in what the schools do to prepare pupils for their future lives. 



For this enquiry to be useful it is very important that young people themsely . ^ should be asked their 
views so we are interviewing a cross-section of 18 to 21 year olds. We have already interviewed a 
younger group of 14 to 16 year olds, their parents and their teachers. 



The sort of things 1 should like to ask you about are what you thmk are the most 

schools to teach pupils nowadays and what subjects are most useful and interesting , I should also 

like to ask you something about your own interests and the sort of job you are doing or hope to do. 



STRESS THAT ALL INFORMATION GIVEN WILL BE TREATED AS CONFIDENTIAL, 

(INFORMATION FOR INTERVIEWERS TO USE AS NEEDED: The Schools Council is a joint body 

comprising representatives from local education authorities, f,,,Hons 

orgonisations, the Department of Education and other bodies re^°nsible 

include the dissemination of information (e.g. about new methods of eac research.) 

authorities, the schools and others concerned with education, and also the initiation of research ) 
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1 (p) I believe you were at (sampled) school. Was that the last full- 

time school that you went to? 

Yes, last full-time school 

No, went to onother full-time school 

IF 'Went to onother full-time school' 

(b) What sort of school did you go to from (sampled) school? 

For example was it a technical, a grammar, a comprehensive or 
a secondary modern school? 

Grammar school 

Comprehensive or Secondary Modern 

Technical school 

Commercial school 

Other (STATE) 

(c) At what age did you stop going to that school full-time? 



1 



2. Quite a lot of schools hove changed in the lost few years: for 
example boys' or girls* schools have become mixed schools. When 

you were in your final year at Sampled) school, was it a 

boys’ school, a girls' school ora mixed school? 

Boys' School 1 

Girls' School ... 

Mixed School . . . 

3. At that time was ...... (nmpled) school a secondary modern, 

comprehensive, technical or a grammar school? 



Secondary Modern 
Comprehensive ... 

Technical 

Grammar 

Other (STATE) ... 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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10(a) 



Would you tell me what you are doing now? Are you in a 
job or are you studying full-time or are you doing a sandwich 
course? 



Job 

Full-time study . 
Sandwich course 
Other 



IF 'Job' 

(b) is that o permanent or a temporary job or is it a 
vacation job? 



1 ask (b), (c) 

2 GOTOQ.n 

3 GOTOQ.n 

4 ASK (d) 



Permanent job 
Temporary job 
Vacation job . 



(c) And is it full-time paid employment (over 30 hrs. per 
week) or part-time paid employment (30 hours per 
week or less) 



.. 1 
.. 2 
.. 3 



Full-time paid employment — . 
Part-time paid employment 

IF 'Neither job nor full-time study nor sandwich course' 
fQ.lOal 

(d) What are you doing now? 

Looking after house/family 

Other (STATE) 



1 

2 



1 



2 
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11 , One of the main things that we want to find out in this enquiry is what people think the schools 
should be doing now. As 1 hove said, we have interviewed pupils of 14 to 16 who are still ot 
school or have only just left. It is also very important to get the views of 18 to 21 year olds 
who have had a little more experience of life outside school, of working or of continuing their 
education beyond the age of 16. 



1 will read out some things that people have said they think the schools should be doing. 1 
would like you to tell me for each one whether it is something that you , now , think the 
school should have done for you or not. Will you say, for each statement whether it is very 
important, fairly important or nsi, important? 

SHOW CARD 'A', READ LIST AND CODE SEPARATELY FOR EACH STATEMENT. • 



(a) Help you to become independent and able to stand 
on your own feet 



(b) Help you to do as well as possible in examinations 
. like the G.C.E 



(c) Help to develop your personality and character 



(d) Teach you things which would be of direct use to 
you'in your job 



(e) Help you to know about whaf.is going on in the 
world nowadays (IF NEEDED, PROMPT; About 
things in the news) 



(f) Teach you plenty of subjects so that you can be 
interested In a lot of things 



(g) Teach you things which would help you to get as 
good a job or career as possible 



(h) Teach you about what is right and wrong 



Important 



Very 



Fairly 



.1 



Not 

important/ 
not wanted 



1 ,,..,. 2 . ...... 3 



1 - 



1 2 3 



1 2 ... 

1 2 ... 



3 

3 



D.K. 



I 
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12(a) 



SHUFFLE PACK OF SUBJECT CARDS AND LAY BEFORE INFORMANT 

Can we folk now about the subjects you did ot (sampled) srkrv .1 

now were useful to learn? • ^sampled; school a 

fourth OR FIFTH (SEE Q.9.) 



'^bich .you th 



ink 



Will you tell me first of all which of these subjects you ore foirlv sur* i i 
yearatschool? RECORD IN COL. (a) ^ ® in your lo,f 



■IF LAST FO RM WAS SIXTH (SEE Q.9.) 



Will you tell me finit of all which of these subjects you are fairly sure vou • l 

bgfora you went into the sixth form? RECORD IN COL. (a) ^ ^ 'n ths_yj^ 



(b) 



oZ Of him/her and r„, 

I'm gomg to ask you now which subjects you now think were useful for you to learn r l , 

which ones were not.u;pful, and which ones foil into the middle as beina n»!*U r 



usele.ss ilSilhsLU^^ 

^^^'ch you think were ufpful to learn? 

RECORD IN COL. (b) . — ro learn c 

(5i) Next will you pick out the ones which you think were not useful ? 

RECORD IN COL. (b) ~ ^ 



(c) 



THOSE NOT PICKED OUT AT ALL SHOULD BE RECORDED AS 'NEITHER' WIthhut 
FURTHER CHECKING - REPLACE CARDS OF SUBJECTS TAKEN ^ ^ 

I would like to know now which of these subjects you found interesting when you were at 
school, which were boring and which were just middlinn . ^ 

(i) First wilt you pick out those subjects which you found interestinn? 

RECORD IN COL. (c) ^ 

(ii) Next will you pick out the ones which you found boring? RECORD IN COL. (c) 





12(c 

Whether 

subje 


) 

took 

ct 


12(b) 

Whether now con- 
sidered useful to 
learn at school 


12(c) 

Whether found ' 
interesting or boring 
at school 


Yes/ 

uncertain 


No 


Use- 

ful 


Use- 

less 


Neither 


' Inter- 
es ting 


Boring 


Midd- 

ling 


Art and handicraft 




2 .. 


... 3 . . 


. . 4 


c; 


A 


7 




Commerciol subjects and typing . . . 


... 1 ... 


2 .. 


...3 .. 


.. 4 .. 


. . .5 . . . 


...6 .. 






Cookery and housecraft 




2 .. 


...3 ,. 


. . 4 . . 


. . .5 . 




7 


P 


Current affairs, social studies 


««« 1 


2 .. 


... 3 .. 


.. 4 .. 










English 




2 . . 


. . . 3 , 


4 




A 


7 


0 


Foreign languages 




2 .. 


... 3 . . 


. . 4 ^ 




A 


7 


p 


Geography 




... 3 . . 


. 4 




A 


7 


p 


History 




2 . , 


3 


4 




A 


7 


p 


Mathematics 




2 .. 


... .3 


4 




A 


7 


fi 


Vletalwork 




2 . , 


... 3 


4 




A 


7 


p 


Ausic 




2 . . 


. 3 


4 




A 


7 


R 


'leedlework 




2 . , 


... 3 . . 


. 4 




A 


7 


R 


hysical education, games 




2 .. 


...3 .. 


,. 4 ... 


. ,5 . . . 


...6 ... 


..7 ... 


..8 


sligious knowledge/instruction , .. 




2 .. 


...3 .. 


, . A ... 


.,5 . . . 


...6 ... 


..7 ... 


..8 


cience 




2 




A 


q 


A 


7 


R' 


'^schnicol drawing . . : . . 




2 . , 


. . 3 


4 




A 


..7 ... 


..8 


oodwork 




2 . 


3 


A 


q 


A 


7 . . 


..8 
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LOOK back at question 12 

13(a) You said that these subjech were useful. (J?EAD THEM OUT) 

Would you pick out the three which you think were the most use- 
ful you yourself to learn at school? 

record subjects mentioned then ask for EACH; 

(b) In what ways is useful to you? PROMPT: In any other ways 




343 
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SHOW CARD 'A' 



16 . 



Do you think that it is very important, foirly important or not impor- 
tant that the school should teach you: READ LIST AND CODE FOR 

EACH 



(o) To speak well and easily? 

(b) To be able to put things in 
writing easily? 



Do you think it is very important, 
fairly important or not important 
that you should: 

(c) Do drama in school, that is 

acting or reading plays? . 

(d) Study poetry in school and 

read or learn poems? 



important 


Not 

important/ 
not wanted 


Don't 

know 


Very 


Fairly 




2 ... 


3 


.... 4 




2 ... 


3 


.... 4 


1 .... 


0 


3 


. . . . ; 4 


t 


2 ... 


3 


4 





Mi 
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«;hOW card 'A' 

17 . lam going to read out a few more things that other young people have said that they thought 
the schools should do. Some of these you may think that you learn at home, but I would 
like you to tell me whether you think that the school should have done them as well 



For each one would you tell me whether this is sonething you yourself now think that your 
school should have done or not? Will you say for each statement whether you think it is 
very important, fqi r j .Y important or not important for the school to do this. READ LIST AND 
CODE FOR EACH: 



0 ) 



(ii) 



(iv) 



(v) 



Teach you things that are 
useful in running a home; 
for example about bring- 
ing up children, home 
repairs, decorating? . . . . 



Teach you how to manage 
your money when you are 
earning and about things 
like rates and income tax? 



(lii) To give you sex educa- 
tion? 



Teach you how to behave 
so that you would be con- 
fident and at ease when 
you left school? 



Help you to make the most 
of yourself, for example 
with your appearance? . . . 



(vi) Help you to learn how to 
get on with other people? . 



(vii) Give you interests and 

hobbies that you can do in 
your spare time? 



(viii) Teach you about different 
sorts of jobs or careers so 
that you could decide 
what you wanted to do? . 



(ix) Help you to know what it 
would be like when you 
started work, for example 
about hours and conditions? 



Important 



Very 



Fairly 



Not 

important/ 
not wanted 



Don't 

know 



. 4 
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. 18 . 



e^- oS i^pS 



EACH. 



(a) ■ Visits to factories or offices 
or other work places to see 
the different sorts of jobs 
there are and what the work 
Is like? 



(b) • Outing to places like art 
galleries, the theatre, 
museums and castles? • • • 



(c) Visits to places like the local 
fire station or town hall to 
learn what is going on in the 
world outside school? 



Important 


• Not 
Important/ 
not wanted 


Don't 

know 


Very 


Fplrly 


... 1 .... 


2 ... 






1 


2 . . . 


3 


....4 


1 


. . . 2 . . 




4 





SHOW CARD 'A! , L .L 

, 9 ( 0 ) for popil.J. of ^ 



IF 'Yes' 

(b) Did you go to .... club? 



(i) Sports or athletics clubs 

(ii) Hobby clubs such as 

motorbike maintenance, 
stamp collecting, dress- 
making, drama or music 
clubs 



(Hi) Social or yough clubs 
run by the school . . . 



(a) 

Whether school had 


(b 

Wheth 


) 

sr went 


Yes j No j D.K.. 


Yes 


No 


. . 1 2 3 . . . 


• 


.'...2 


1 ? 3 . . . 


1 ... 


2 


1 2 3 . .. 


.... 1 ... 


2 



SHOW CARD 'A' 

20. What do you yourself feel about school clubs? Do you 

that it was important, fairly Important or not important or 
the school to run clubs that you could go to out of school hours? 



Very important 

Fairly important ...... j •• -y 

Not Important/not interested 
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21 . 



22 . 



■^HOW CARD 'A' 

In some schools the pupils go away with teachers for holidays 
in this country or abroad. Do you think that it is very im- 
portant, fairly important or not important for the schools to 
take pupils away on holidays? 

Very important 

Fairly important 

Not important/not wanted 
D.K 



SHOW CARD 'A' 

Some schools arrange for their pupils to go on school courses 
in v/hich they live away from home for a short while - for 
example to help with geography or science they might live 
in a camp and go out every day to study the area. Do you 
think that it is very important, fairly important or not im- 
portant for the school to arrange courses of this sort in which 
pupils live away from their home for a while? 

Very important 

Fairly important 

Not important/not wanted 
D.K 



1 

2 

3 

4 



1 

2 

3 

4 



TAKE AV/AY CARD 'A' 

23. IF LEFT SCHOOL IN 4th OR 5th FORM (SEEQ.?.) 

(a) On the whole did you like or dislike being at school 
in the lest year you were there? 

Liked . . . 
Disliked 

IF 'Liked' 

(b) Did you like it very much or just quite like it? 
RECORD BELOW. 



1 ASK (b) 

2 ASK (c) 



IF 'Disliked' 

(c) Did you dislike it very much or were you just not keen 
on it? RECORD BELOW. 

IF LEFT SCHOOL IN SIXTH FORM 

(d) On the whole did you like or dislike being at school 
v.'hen you were in your fifth year? 



Liked. . , 
Disliked 



. 1 
. 2 



ASK (e) 
ASK (f) 



IF 'Liked' 

(e) Did you like it very much or just quite like it? 
RECORD BELOW. 



IF ‘Disliked' 

(f) Did you dislike it very much or were you just not keen 
on it? RECORD BELOW. 

(b) /(e) Liked very much . . 

Quite liked. 

(c) /(f) Not keen 

Disliked very much 






N 
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24(a) 



25. 



Did you always feel the same way about school as you felt 
about it when you were in your last year there or did your 
feelings change? 

Always felt the same way, 

Feelings changed 

D.K. 



IF ‘Feelings changed' 

(b) In what way did your feelings change - did you come 
to like school better or not so much as before? 

Liked it better. 
Liked it less. . . 
D.K 



(c) 



In which year at school did your feelings about school 
cbonge? (CODE ONLY MOST RECENT CHANGE OF FEELINGS]) 

On going from junior (primary) to secondary school 

in first year at secondary school 

In second year at secondary school 

In third year at secondary school 

In fourth year at secondary school 

in fifth year at secondary school 

in sixth year at secondary school 

. D.K 



1 

2 

3 



1 

2 

3 



ask (b),(c) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



ASK ALL 



i am going to read out some things that other young people have said about their schools. 
Would you tell me whether you felt the same way about . . (sampled) school or not? 
Would you say that: READ LIST AND CODE FOR EACH. 



(a) Most days you looked forward to going 


Whether thought this 


D.K./ 

Yes- No Can't say 


1 2 3 


(b) You got fed up with teachers telling 


1 2 ; 3 


(c) School was the same day after day. 


1 2 3 


(d) The teachers took a great deal of in- 


.... 1 2 3 


(e) You were delighted when you had an 


1 2 3 


(f) There were lots of interesting things 


1 2 3 


(g) Teachers forgot you were growing-up 


1 2 3 


(h) Most of what they taught you at school 


1 2 3 
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26(a) 



27(a) 



inOK AT Q.Uc) ORQ.6 FOR AGE LEFT SCHOOL 

You said that- you were .... (GIVE AGE) when you left school. 
Do you think now that you left school at the best age or would 
if have been better if you had left sooner or stayed longer? 



Left school at best age 

Better to have left sooner (include left at 15 but 
would have been better to leave even earlier . 

Better to have stayed longer 

D . K ./can't say 




ASK (b) 
ASK (b) 



IF 'Better to have left sooner or better to hove stoyed longer' 
(b) What are your reasons for saying that? PROMPT: Any 
other reasons? 



Office Use 



Did you take any examinations before you left .... (sampled) 
school, whether you passed them or not? I mean-opart from 
ordinary end of term exams. 

Yes 

No 

D.K : 



1 ASK (b) 

2 ASK (d) 

3 



IF 'Yes' 

(b) What examinations did you take - whether passed or failed? 



G.C.E. 'O' Level 

G.C.E. 'A‘ Level 

Special leaving certificate de- 
vised by school or LEA ...... 

Royal Society of Arts (RSA) ... 
Other (STATE AND CHECK TO 
SEE IF G.C.E. OR NOT) 



1 

2 

3 

4 



ASK (c) 
ASK (c) 



5 



IF G.C.E. 



(c) How many ‘O'/'A’ levels did you take - whether passed or failed? 



G.C.E. ‘O' level 


G.C.E. 'A' Level 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 or more 


6 




7 




8 




9 dr more 





IF 'No' 

(d) Would you like to have taken any exams such as the G.C.E. or 
other exams at school? 



Yes 

No 



IF 'Yes’ 

(i) What exams would you like to have taken? 

G .C. 

D.K. 

Other (STATE) 



1 ASK (i) 

2 



R 



ING ALL that APPLY 




1 

2 

•3 
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28 . 



29. 



Would you say that ;n your year at .... (sampled) school you 
-.‘/ere among the top quarter of the pupils, about average or in 
the boticm quarter of the pupils in your year? (IF V/AS IN 
SIXTH FORM: ! mean before you went into the sixth form). 

Among top quarter . . . 

About average 

In bottom quarter . . , . 
D.K 

Do you think that there are any advantages in staying on at 
school ofter 15 for people who are not taking exams? 

Yes, some odvantages 

No advantages 

D.K 



THOSE STILL AT SAMPLED SCHOOL GO TO Q.50. 



1 

2 

3 

4 



1 

2 

3 



30(a) Since leaving (sampled school)have you taken any of the following? READ LIST AND 

CODE FOR EACH. 



IF 'Yes' 

(b) Are you taking or attending any of these at present? 



Evening desses 

Day release 

Sandwich courses 

Full-time courses (including 
full-time at technical 

school) 

Correspondence courses . . . , 



(a) 

Ever taken 


(b) 

Taking/ct tending 
at present 


Yes No 


Yes No 


. . 1 2 . . . 


3 4 


. 1 2 ... 


3 4 


..\ 2 ... 


3 4 


. . 1 2 ... 


3 4 


. . 1 2 ... 


3 4 







IF EVENING CLASS OR DAY RELEASE ASK Q. 31 , OTHERS GO TO Q .33. 



IF ATTENDING OR HAS ATTENDED E\/ENING CLASS OR DAY RELEASE 
31. What were your reasons for taking .... (evening classes or day release)? PROMPT: Any 



oMer reasons? 


Office Use 











IF DAY RELEASE ASK Q.32, OTHERS GO TO Q.33. 



32. 



IF HAS BEEN GIVEN DAY RELEASE (Q. 30(a).) 

With respect to day release, did your employer want you to have 
it, think it was a waste of time or did he not mind either way? 



Wanted you to have it 

Thought it was waste of time 
Did not mind either way . . . . 
Other (STATE) 



1 

2 

3 

4 



IF AT PRESENT IN FULL-TIME STUDY OR ANSWERED 'YES' IN 0.30(a), ASK 0.33. 
OTHERS GO TO 0.37. 
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> AT P!?F<;FNT in full-time study (Q.IO^ or if answered 'YES' IN Q^_30ig) 

33(a) Since leaving .(sampled) school have you been, or are at present 



studying for any qualifications or examinations? 



Yes 

No 



IF 'Yes' 



(b) 



IL 

At what type of educational institute have you been taking 
this/these course(s)? 



College of Advanced Technology 

Correspondence Course/college/institute 

Teachers Training College/College of Educotion . . . . 
Technical School/ col I ege/ college of Art, 
Commercial college. College of further education . 

University 

Other (STATE 



ASK (b) 



(c) 



Which examinations have you been/are you studying for? 
RECORD BELOW. 



RING ALL 
THAT APPLY 

1 

2 

3 



4 

5 

6 



fdl (i) Have you completed the course, are you still studying 
or have you given up the course? RECORD BELOW. 

IF 'Completed Course' 

(ii) Did you poss every part of the course, did you 
pass some and fail some parts, or did you fai| 
a]X parts? ___ 



City and Guilds final or full 
technological certificate . . 
City and Guilds Intermediate 

degree 

Diploma of Technology . 
G.C.E; 'A' Level 

G. C.E. 'O' Level: 

H. N.C./H.N.D _ 

National Diploma in design 

O.N.C./O.N.D 

Royal Society of Arts (R.S.A.) 
Other (STATE) and check 

whether City and Guild 
or G.C.E. 



(c) 

Exams 
stud i ed/ 
studying for 



Yes 1 No 



d (i) 

Course Still Given 
com- study- uo 
pleted ing course 



1 



2 . 
2 . 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

, 2 



2 

2 



d (ii) 
All Some 
parts passed, 
passed some 
failed 



All 

parts 
fa i 1 ed 



3 , 
3 , 
3 
3 
3 
3 
, 3 
, 3 



3 

3 



4 , 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
. 4 
. 4 



4 

4 



5 , 

5 , 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



6 

6 . 
6 . 
6 . 
6 . 
6 . 

, 6 . 
. 6 . 

. 6 . 



6 

6 



7 . 

7 . 
7 . 
7 . 
7 . 
7 . 

, 7 . 
. 7 . 
. 7 . 



7 

7 



8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

. 8 



8 

8 



IF 'Given up nil gualif i rntions aimed at' (Q •SSjdl j i lj 
(e) Why did you not complete your course(s) . 



Office Use 
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IF INFORMANT HAS HAD ANY FURTHER EDUCATION AT A TECHNICAL OR COMMFR- 
ClAL SCHOOL OR COLLEGE, OR AT A COLLEGE OR ART, OR AT A COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION (SEE Q.33fbl. I ASK Q's 34 to 36. OTHERS GO TO Q. 37. 

34(a) Which subjects have you taken at .... (type of educational institution attended)? RECORD 
BELOW. 

ASK FOR EACH SUBJECT TAKEN t 

(b) Would you say that on the whole, what you were taught in this subject ot . . . (type of 
institution) v/as usefyj to you, or useless or neither useful nor useless ? RECORD BELOW, 

ASK FOR EACH SUBJECT TAKEN : 

(c) On the whole did you find this subject at .... (type of institution) interesting or boring or 
or neither interesting nor boring? RECORD BELOW. 





'( 

Wh< 

\a 


a) 

sther 

<en 


(b) 

Whether 

found: 


(c) 

Whether 

found: 


Art (painting, drawing, pottery, 
modelling, sculpture, weaving, 
basketry) 


Yes 


No 


Use- 

ful 


Use- 

less 


Neither 


Inter- 

esting 


Bor- 

ing 


Neither 


. 1 .. 


.. 2 . 


.. 3 .. 


..4 . 


... 5 ,. 


. 6 .. 


.. 7 . 


... 8 


Commercial subjects (typing, 
shorthand, book-keeping, 
filing, accounting) 


. 1 . 


.. 2 . 


.. 3 .. 


..4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 .. 


.. 7 . 


... 8 


Cookery end housecraft (domes- 
tic science, catering, laundry 
work, mothsreraft, childcare, 
hygiene) 


. 1 . 


.. 2 . 


.. 3 . 


.. 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 .. 


.. 7 . 


...8 


Current affairs. Social studies, 
Liberal studies (civics, 
citizenship, economics)..... 


. 1 . 


.. 2 . 


.. 3 . 


.. 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 .. 


.. 7 . 


...8 


Engineering, Technology 


. 1 . 


.. 2 . 


.. 3 . 


.. 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 .. 


.. 7 . 


...8 




. 1 . 


. . 2 . 


3 . 


. . 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 . . 


. . 7 . 


...8 


Foreign languages (e.g. French, 
German, Spanish, Latin, etc.) ... 


. 1 . 


.. 2 , 


. . 3 . 


.. 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 .. 


.. 7 , 


...8 


Geography 


. 1 . 


.. 2 . 


3 . 


.. 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 .. 


. . 7 . 


...8 




. 1 . 


.. 2 . 


. . 3 . 


. . 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 . 


. . 7 . 


...8 


Mathematics (arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry) 


. 1 . 


.. 2 . 


... 3 . 


.. 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 . 


. . 7 . 


...8 


Metalwork 


. ) . 


.. 2 . 


... 3 . 


.. 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 . 


.. 7 . 


...8 


MiKir. 


. 1 . 


.. 2 . 


. . 3 . 


.. 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 . 


.. 7 . 


. .. 8 


Needlework 


. 1 . 


.. 2 . 


.. 3 . 


... 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 . 


.. 7 . 


...8 


Physical Education, Games, 
(gymnastics, swimming. 


. 1 . 


... 2 . 


,.. 3 . 


... 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 . 


. . 7 . 


...8 


Religious instruction (religious 
knowledge, scripture divinity) .... 


. 1 . 


.. . 2 , 


.. 3 . 


... 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 . 


.. 7 . 


... 8 


Science (general science, 
physical science, chemistry, 
ruraiscier.ee, biology) 


. 1 . 


... 2 . 


.. 3 . 


.. 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 . 


.. 7 . 


... 8 


Technical drawing 


. 1 . 


... 2 . 


.. 3 . 


.. 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 . 


.. 7 . 


...8 


Woodwork (carpentry) 


. 1 . 


... 2 . 


.. 3 . 


.. 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 . 


. '. 7 


...8 


Other (STATE) 


. 1 . 


... 2 . 


.. 3 . 


.. 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 . 


.. 7 . 


... 8 


Other (STATE) 


. 1 . 


... 2 . 


.. 3 . 


.. 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 . 


.. 7 . 


. .. 8 


Other (STATE) 


. 1 . 


... 2 . 


. . 3 . 


.. 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 . 


.. 7 . 


...8 


Other (STATE) 


. 1 . 


... 2 . 


.. 3 . 


.. 4 . 


... 5 .. 


. 6 . 


.. 7 . 


...8 
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35(a) On the whole did you like or dislike going to the 
(technical college etc.)? 



Liked . . , 
Disliked 



IF ‘Liked* 

(b) Did you like it very much or just quite like it? 



Liked very much . . . 4 . . 
Quite liked it , 



1 ASK (b) 

2 ASK (c) 



IF 'Disliked' 

(c) Did you dislike it very much or were you just not keen on it? 

Not keen on it 3 

Disliked very much 4 

36(a) On the whole did you like .... (technical col lege etc .) more or 
less than .... (sampled) school or was it about the same? 

Liked it more than school 

Liked It less than school 

About the some 

More in some way, less in others . 

IF 'More' or 'More in some ways' 

(b) In what ways was it better? PROMPT; Any other ways? 



.. 1 ASK (b) 

..2 ASK (c) 

.. 3 

..4 ASK(b),(c). 



IF 'Less' or 'Less in some ways' 

(c) In what ways was it worse? PROMPT: Any other ways? 



ASK ALL 

37(a) Are you serving or have you at any time started to serve an 
apprenticeship? 



Yes 

No 



IF 'Yes' 

(b) What type of apprenticeship? 




(c) 



Are you serving an apprenticeship now or have you completed 
an apprenticeship or did you start one but give it up? 

Serving apprenticeship at present 

Completed apprenticeship 

Started apprenticeship but gave 
it up 



.. 1 
.. 2 



IF IN FULL-TIME PAID EMPLOYMENT OR DOING SANDWICH COURSE 
(SEE Q. 10) ASK Q's 38 to43. OTHERS GO TO Q.44. 
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38(a) Cm we talk a little now about the sort of work you are doing? 
V/het job ore you in at present? 



(b) V/Kot exactly do you do in that job'^ 



39, 



including your present job, how many 

had since leoving school? CODE NUMBER OF J 



1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 or more 



Office Use 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 or more 



40. 



How much money did you earn lost week, that is your 'take-home' 
pay after compulsory deductions but including any overtime i you 

had any? 

Weekly Ecrnings AnnuoL Earninqs (if Sp iar y j 

Up to £5 

Over £7. 10s to £10 • Over£3W^to ^2^0 

Over £10 to £12. 10s Over £520 to ^50 

Over £12.1 Os to £15 , Over £650 to ^80 

Over £1 5 to £20 • • Over £780 to £1 , WO . . . . . 

Over £20 to £25 Over ^ ^ ^ ‘ ' 

Over £25 to £30 Over El ,300 to £l ,.>60 . . . 

Over £30 



01 

02 



D.K 



D.K. 



Refusal 



10 

X 



nth 



How do you feel about the firm or employer you are working wi 
at present? Do you like or dislike working there? 

Likes present firm/employer . . . 

Dislikes present firm/employer 
Likes in some ways, dislikes in 
in others | • 

D.K. .. 



42. On the whole, do you find your present job interesting or boring? 

Interesting 

In some ways int'eresHng/some 

boring 

Boring * 

D.K 



2 

3 

4 
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43(a) 



44. 



45. 



Do you like the sort of work you are doing at present or are you 
wanting to get some quite different sort of work? • 

Likes present sort of work . . 
Wants different sort of work 
D.K. /can't say 

IF 'Likes present sort of work* 

(b) What is it about your present work that you like particularly? 
PROMPT: Anything else? 



'. IF 'Wants different sort of work' 

(c) (i) What sort of work do you wish you had? 



(ii) What is it about that sort of work that you would prefer? 



(ill) Is there anything that makes it difficult for you to get 
this sort of work? • 

Yes . 
No . 

IF 'Yes' 

What is that? . . 



NOV/ GO TOO. 53. 

IF NOT IN FULL-TIME PAID EMPLOYMENT OR DOING 
SANDWICH COURSE ASK Q.44 TO Q.52, 

Have you had any full-time paid jobs since leaving school - I don t 
mean vacation jobs or jobs to fill in time while you were waiting to 

take a full-time course? 

Yes, has had full-time paid employment . . . 

No full-time paid employment 

IF 'NO' GO TO Q.50. 



IF HAS HAD FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT 

How many full-time paid jobs have you had since leaving school, 
excluding any vacation jobs? CODE NUMBER 



46. What was your last full-time paid job? 



47. What did you actually do? 



1 ASK (b) 

2 ASK (c) 

3 



Office Use 



1 

2 



Office Use 



. 1 

•2 



1 

.2 

3 

•4 

5 

6 or more 



Office Use 
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48, 



49(a) 



On the whole did you find it interesting or boring? 

Interesting - 

In some ways interesting/some boring 

Boring 

When did you leave your last full-time |ob? 

Less than 6 months ago 

6 months but less than 1 year ago 

1 year or more ago , - • • 

IF 'Left last iob less than 6 months ago ' 

(b) How much were you earning when you left your lost 
full-time job? 



.1 

2 

3 



.1 

2 

3 



ASK (b) 



50(a) 



Weekly Earnings 

Up to £5 

Over £5 to £7. 10s • . . . 
Over £7, 10s to £10 ... 
Over £1 0 to £1 2. 1 Os . . 
Over £12. 10s to £15 

Over £1 5 to £20 

Over £20 to £25 

Over £25 to £30 

Over £30 

D.K 

Refusal 



Annual Earnings (if Salary) 

Up to £260 

Over £260 to £390 

Over £390 to £520 

Over £520 to £650 

Over £650 to £780 

Over £780 to£l,040 .... 
Over £1,040 to £1,300 .. 
Over £1,300 to £1,560 .. 

Over £1 ,560 

D.K 

Refusal 



What sort of job or work are you hoping to do ? 

Looking after house and family 
Other (STATE) . ■ 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

X 



1 GO TO Q.53 

2 ASK (b) 



51. 



52(a) 



IF 'job' 

(b) What will you actually do in that job? 



What is it about that sort of work that you think you will like ? 
Is there anything else you will like about it? 



Office Use 



PROMPT: 



Do you think there is anything that might make it difficut for you to get the 
sort of job or work you hope to do? 

Yes 

No 

D.K 



IF 'Yes ' 

(b) What is that? PROMPT: Anything else? 



1 ASK (b) 

2 
3 

Office Use 
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ASK ALL 

53(a) Whether people are planning to get raorried somefimes affects the 

sort of jobs they decide to take. Would you mind telling me whether 
you are single, engaged or married? 



Single woman , 
Single mon . - . 
Engaged , . , , . 
Married . ; . . , 



IF 'Engaged' or'Married ' 

(b) How old were you when you became engaged? 

CODE YEARS ONLY 

15 

. . V6.,, 

■ ^7 .. . 
18,. 
19,, 
20 . . 



1 GOTOQ.56 

2 GOTOQ.57 

3 ASK (b) 

.4 ASK(c) 



IF ENGAGED FEMALE GO TO Q.56 
IF ENGAGED MALE GO TO 0.57 
MARRIED RESPONDENTS CONTINUE 

IF 'Married.' 

(c) How old were you when you married? 

CODE YEARS ONLY 



T5 

16 

17 

T8 

19 

20 



(d) Do you have any children? 



IF 'Yes* 

(e) How many children have you? 



Yes 

No 



CODE NUMBER OF CHILDREN 



IF MALE RESPONDENT NOW GO TO Q.57 

ASK MARRIED WOMEN WITH CHILDREN 
54(a) Are you working at present? 



Yes 

No 



IF 'No' 

(b) 



Now you have children do you think that you wiU start work 
again as soon as possible, start work when the children have 
grown up a bit, or will you not go to work at all? 

Start work as soon as possible 

Start work when the children have grown up a bit 
Not go to work at all 



. 1 
. 2 
. 3 
.4 
.5 
. 6 



NOW GO TO Q.57 



ASK (e) 



1 GO TO q.57 

2 ' ASK(b) 



1 

..2 

..3 



357 

0 
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55 . 



57. 



ASK MARRIED WOMEN WITH OUT CHILDREN ^ 

If you have children do you fhink you will working as soon as 

pol\b\e, go on working when the children have grown up a b.t or not 

go on working at all? 



Go on working as soon os possible 

Go on working when the children have grown up a bit 
Not go on working at all 



1 



.3 



NOW GOTO Q.57 



56(a) 



UNMARRIED WOMEN. . . i u 

D you were to g.t mar.ieTJould you couhnuo to wo* or would you 

probably stop working? 

Continue to work * • 

Probably stop working j 

D.K,/Have not thought about it 

Other (STATE) 



IF 'Would ("ontinue to work 

(b) 



>UlU ^ . Oltl inuc » 1,1 tJ 

What about "if you l^e children; do you thmk you would go 
on working as soon os possible, go on working when the child- 
ren had grown up a bit or not go on working at all . 

Go on working as soon as possible • ■ 

Go on working when the children had grown up a bit 
Not go on working at all 



1 

,2 

3 

.4 



ASK(b) 



..2 

..3 



fwoutd^ke to ask you now what sort of things seem important to 



o7prrs;;ai;;. I rave here so^e things which other people of 
Lout vour aqe have said were important to them . W 1 1 1 you te 



about your age have saia were impu.iu... ■ 

me wh^her any of these things are important to you (IF FINDS 



difficulty in UNDERSTANDING; I mean are they the sort of 
things which you think about a lot and are very, interested in . ) 

CHOW CARD 'A' . . 

Ts^his^'i^rtant;ialrh: important or not importa jiL^° 

READ LIST AND CODE FOR EACH 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(h) 

( 5 ) 

(i) 

(k) 

(l) 

(m) 



Having a job which you like? 

To be earning good money? 

Clothes, hairstyles, appearance? 

Passing exams and getting qualifications? . . 

Dancing? 

Pop music? 

Having a boy/girlfriend? 

Travelling and seeing different countries? . . . - 

Having friends to go around with? 

Sport? 

Your family? 

Getting married or being married? 

Having a good time while you are young? 



Important 


Not 


Don't 


Very 


Fairly 


Important 


Know 



. 1 . 

. .1 
..1 
. 1 
. 1 
..1 
1 

..i 
..1 
. ..1 
. .1 
. . .1 
...1 



2 . 

2 . 

2 . 

2 , 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

, 2 

. 2 

. 2 



3 . 
3 . 

3 . 
3 . 
3 , 
3 
3 
3 
3 
, 3 
. 3 
. 3 
. 3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
, 4 
, 4 
. 4 
. 4 
. 4 
. 4 
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58(a) 



Are there any other things which are particularly important to" you 
at present? 



IF 'Yes' 

(b) What are they? 



Yes 1 ASK(b) 

No 2 

Office Use 



(STATE FULLY) PROMPT: Anything else? 



59(a) May I ask you a few questions now about how you spend your spare 

time and what sort of things you like doing when you are not at work? 
What sort of things do you do mainly in your spare time - you can, 
include things like watching television if you do a lot of that. 

RECORD BELOW FIRST THREE MENTIONED; DO NOT PROMPT. 

(IF jUST SAYS YOUTH CLUB, GUIDES, SCOUTS ETC- FIND OUT 
WHAT ACTIVITIES RESPONDENT DOES THERE MAINLY AND CODE 
THE ACTIVITY) 



D.K./N.S. /Nothing ... 

(i) Playing outdoor games or sports, including swimming . 

(ii) Camping walking fishing 

(iii) -Playing indoor games or sports eg. skating, bowling, 

table-tennis - 

(iv) Sewing, knitting, cooking, making things 

(v) Shopping for clothes, doing friends'hair 

(vi) Woodwork, electrical work, making models and other 

things 

(vii) Working on motor bikes, scooters, cars, bikes 

(viii) Going dancing 

(ix) Playing records or listening to a 'group' • 

(x) Reading 

(xi) Just being with a group of friends and chatting 

(xii) Watching television, listening to radio 

(xiii) Going to the cinema 

Other (STATE) mentioned first 

Other (STATE) mentioned second 

Other (STATE) mentioned third 

FOR EACH ACTIVITY MENTIONED ASK: 

(b) When did you last ? 

Within last 7 days 

B - 14 days ago 

14 days - 6 months ago . , 
Over six months ago . . . . 



Mentioned: 


First 


Second 


Third 


. AA .. 


. . AA . . 


. AA 


. 01 .. 


.. 01 .. 


. 01 


. . 02 . . 


.. 02 .. 


. -02 


o 

CO 

A 


o 

CO 


o 

t 


..04 .. 


.. 04 .. 


. 04 


. . 05 . . 


.. 05 ... 


. 05 


06 .. 


.. 06 .. 


. 06 


. . 07 . . 


.. 07 .. 


. 07 


. 08 . . 


,, 08 .. 


■. 08 


. . 09 . , 


.. 09 ., 


,. 09 


,.10 .. 


.. 10 .. 


. 10 


.. 11 .. 


.. 11 .. 


. 11 


,12 .. 


.. 12 .. 


12 


.. 13 .. 


.. 13 .. 


,. 13 



Activity Mentioned: 


First 


Second 


Third 


. 1 .. 


... 2 .. 


.. 3 


. 1 .. 


... 2 ,. 


.. 3 


1 


,. 2 .. 


.. 3 


,. 1 .. 


... 2 .. 


.. 3 
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IF ANY OF THE FOLLOWING HAVE NOT BEEN MENTIONED 
IN Q. 59(a) ASK; 

(c) Whaf about any of these - do you like very much, quite like or 
not like .... READ LIST AND CODE FOR EACH, IF DOES 
NOT FEEL SAME ABOUT ALL EXAMPLES IN ONE PROMPT, 
CODE FOR ITEM MOST LIKED. 



(i) 

(ii) 



GIRLS ONLY; Sewing, knitting, working or 

making things 

GIRLS ONLY: Shopping for clothes, doing friend's - 

hair 

(Hi) BOYS ONLY; Woodwork, electrical work, or making 

models or other things • . 

(iv) BOYS ONLY: Working on motor bikes, scooters, cars 
or bikes 

ALL: Reading 



(v) 



60. Do you usually enjoy your spore time or do you often get bored? 

Usually enjoys spare time 
Often gets bored 



61(a) Do you ever go away for a week or longer on holidays at all? 



Yes 

No 



IF 'Yes- 

Which yeor did you last got away for a holiday? 



Jan '66 to present 
Jon '65 to Dec. '65 
Jan '65 to Dec '64 
Earlier than 1964 



62. 



a day-trip? 



Yes , 
No 



63(a) Do you belong to a library at present? 



No 



IF 'Yes' 

(b) When was the last time you went to it? RECORD BELOW 

(c) When did you last have a book out from it? RECORD BELOW 



Within last 7 days ... 
8-14 days ago ...... 

15 days - 6 months ago 
Over 6 months ago ... 



64(a) Do you belong to a social club or youth club of any sort now? 
(INCLUDE SCOUTS, GUIDES, CHURCH YOUTH CLUBS.) 



Yes 
No , 



Likes 

very 

much 


Quite 

likes 


Dislikes 




... 2 .. 


... t 


., 1 ,. 


... 2 .. 


q 


... 1 .. 


... 2 ., 


3 


... 1 .. 


... 2 . . 


q 


.. 1 .. 


... 7 .. 


. q 





1 

2 



? 


. . 1 ASK fb) 




.. 2 






. . . 1 




..2 




.. 3 




. . . 4 


than just 




. . . 1 




... 2 






. , 1 ASK (b) 




,. 2 







(b) 

Last 

went 


(c) 

Last had 
book out 


. .. 1 


1 


2 


2 


, , 3 


3 


...4 


4 







ASK (b) 
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IF 'Yes ’ 

(b) When did you Iasi go to it? 



IF RESPONDENT MARRIED GO TO Q.66.' 



Within last 7 days 

8-14 days ago, 

15 days - 6 months ago. 
Over 6 months ago . . . , 



55{a) 



IF SINGLE 

Since you left school, apart from holidays, have you Jived cway 
from home at all - that is away from the home of your parents dr the 
people who brought you up? 



Yes, living away from home at present 

Yes, but is now living dt home again ..... 
No, has not lived away from home 

IF. ’Yes ' 

(b) Were/are you living in a hostel or hall of residence, or in 
a room or flat catering for yourself? RECORD BELOW 

JF ‘Lived away from home but now living at home oooin' 

(c) And were you in full-time'employment or full-time study then? 

RECORD BELOW ' 



...1 
.. 2 
...3 
...4 



1 

, 2 
, 3 



ASK (b) (d) 
ASK- (b) (c) (d) 
GO TO Q.66 



Type of Accommodation 
Hostel/Hall of Residence 



Digs-catered for 
Room/flat-cafering for self 
Other (STATE). 



(b) 


(c) 




Whether in: 


Type 


Employ- 


lived in 


ment Study Other 


1 


...: 1 ..... 2 3 


2 


....!• 2 3 


3 


.... 1 2 3 


4 


.... 1 2 3 



ASK ALL WHO HAVE EVER LIVED AWAY FROM HOME; 

(d) Could you tell me the total length of time that you were 
living/have lived away from home? 



Less than 3 months 

3 months but less than 6 months 
6 months but less' than 1 year . . 

.1 year but less than 2 years 

2 years or over 



ASK ALL 

55(a) Thinking of the whole of your life, your work, your spore time ond 
your home life, are there any ways in, which you wish your school 
had helped you more to prepare for your life after school? 



Yes 

No 



IF'Yes’ 



(b) 



In v/hat ways do you wish that the school had helped you more? 
PROMPT ! . In any other ways? 



1 

2 

3 

.4 

5 



1 ASK (b) 

2 
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CUSSIFICATION 



QUESTIONNAIRE No. 



INTRODUCE CLASSIFICATION SECTION ALONG THE FOLLOWING LINES 

Ail said the information you hove given us vrill be freoted os striotly confidentiol . What you hove 
sold vttll be cabined w.th the orawers from o lorge number of other interviews to give o pioL of 
what people your op ore think, ng . One of the things we need to be obi. to show is whether 
people With different to.iy crcumstonces have different opinions obout what the schools should do. 
Would you m,nd if I osked you o few questions now so tha, we can classify your onswers in this woy? 

(I) Household Composition . 

IF THERE IS NO PARENT (OR STEP OR FOSTER PARENT) OF THE SEX INDICATED IN THE 
HOUSEHOLD, RING-ONLY THE 'NONE' ON THE LINE CONCERNED? 

NOTE THAT RELATIONSHIP REQUIRED-IS TO INFORMANT (NOT TO H.O.H.). 

WORK OF 10 HOURS OR LESS PER WEEK IS TO BE INCLUDED IN 

PART-TIME* . 



Person 

No. 


Relationship to informant 
(ALWAYS COMPLETE 
LINES 2 & 3&4) 


OFF 

USE 


Sex 


Age 

last 

birth- 

day 


Marital Stotus 


Working Status 


M 


s 


W/D/S 


Full 

time 


Part- Not 
time Workina 


M 


F 


1 


Informant 




1 


2 




1 


2 


3 




2 


Mother of informant None 




1 


2 




1 


2 


3 


1 2 3 


3 


Father of informant None 




1 


2 




1 


2 


3 


1 2 3 


4 


Husband or Wife None 




1 2 




1 


2 


3 


1 


2 3 


5 






1 


2 




1 


2 


3 






6 






.1 


2 




1 


2 


3 






7 






1 


2 




1 


2 


3 






8 






1 


2 




1 


2 


3 






9 






1 


2 




1 


2 


3 






10 






1 


2 




1 


2 


3 






11 






1 


2 




1 


2 


3 






12 






1 


2 




1 


2 


3 






13 






1 


2 




1 


2 


3 






14 






1 


2 




1 


2 


3 






15 






1 


2 




1 


2 


3 







(II) 



(HI) 



Summary of household sHuaHon 

A. Informant Is; . , (living with one or both of own parents 

single ) . . , . , 

— ^ — (not Jiving with either parent 

(I iving with one or both of own parents 
married (living with one both of parents-ln-law 

(has set up own household 

other (specify) 



B. Head of household is: 



Informant 

Informant's husband 

Informant's father 

Informant's father-in-law 
Other (specify) 



Number of bedrooms household has - include bedsitter 

RECORD NUMBER IN BOX 



OFFICE USE 



3 

4 

5 

6 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



OFFICE USE 
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(Iv) (o) 



Total number of children in informant's family. The total size 
of informant's family means the informant plus all his/her 
brothers and sisters (whether or not living with informant). In- 
clude half-brothers and sisters and adopted brothers ond sisters. 
Exclude other foster children. 



Total number of children 



(b) Position of informant in family (copnt eldest child as first) ■/ , j 

Position of informant 



IF NO BROTHERS OR SISTERS GO TO SECTION (vl). 



(v) (a) 



Are any of your brothers or sisters at, or have they been to, a 
comprehensive school, d technical school, a state grammar school 
or a private grammar or public school? 

Yes . 
No . . 
D.K. 

IF 'Yes' 



(b) Which of these did he/she/they go to? 



Comprehensive school 

Technical shcool 

State grommar school 

Private grammar or public school 



(vi) IF INFORMANT IS A MARRIED WOMAN 



(o) 



What type of firm or organisation does your husband work for 
(TYPE OF FIRM, WHAT MAKES ETC.) 



(b) What job does he actually do? 



(c) Does he hold any particular position' in the organisation (e.g. 
foreman, manager, supervisor)? 



(d) Is he an employee or Is he self-employed? 

Employee 1 

Self-employed 2 

(e) IF 'Manager/supervisor/ foreman/self-employed' 

About how many employees are there in the estabi ishment ? 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 or ov^r, 



1 ■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 or over 



1 ASK (b 

2 
3 
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parts (vii)^ (viii)/ (ix) and (x) (IF if opplies) CAN BE ASKED DIRECTLY 
OF PARENTS IF THEY ARE AVAILABLE — — — 



(vli) When did your parents complete their full-time, continuous formal edu- 
cation? (Ignore any gaps of any length for illness etc.) 



14 ond under 


Father 

1 


Mother 

1 


15 but under 16 


2 


2 


16 but under 17 


3 


3 


J.7l)ut under 13 


4 


4 


18 and over 


5 ■ 


5 


D.K. 


6 


6 



(viii) (a) What type of firm, or organisation does your 'father/step-fathe/ 
foster father work for? (IF UNEMPLOYED OR DECEASED GIVE 
LAST JOB) 



(e) 

(ix) (a) 



(b) Vi/hat job does he actually do? 



(c) Does he hold any particular position In the organisation 
(e.g. foreman, manager, supervisor)? 




(d) Is he an employee or is he self-employed? 



Employee .... 
Self-employed 



1 

2 



IF 'Manager/supervisor/foreman/selF-employed * 

About how many employees are there in the establishment? 



Type of occupation of father when informant was oged 15 . 

Same os given in (viii) 

Different type of occupation 



Not known 



IF 'Father had different type of occupation v/hen Informant was 15 

(b) What type of firm or organisation did your father work for 
when you were 15 years old? 



(c) What job did he actually do? 



(d) Did he hold any particular position in the organisation? 



(e) Was he an employee or was he-self-employed? 

Employee. ; 1 

Sejf-employed .... 2 



(f) IF ‘Manager/supervisor/foreman/self-employed ' 

About how many employees were there, in the establishment? 



i 



2 ASK(b) 

3 
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IV 



(sc) Income of head of household SHOW CARD 'B' 



Lost week Annual Earnings (If Salary) 

Up to £5 Up to £260 

Over £5 to £7. 10s Over £260 to £390 .. 

Over £7. 10s Over £390 to £520 

Over £10 to £12. 10s Over £520 to £650 . 

Over £12. 10s. Over £650 to £780 

Over £15 to £20 Over £780 to £1040 

Over £20 to £25 Over £1040 to £1300 . 

Over £25 to £30 Over £1300 to £1560' . . * 

Over £30 Over £1560 . 

Don't knovr Don't know 

Refusal Refusal . 



01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 
X 



OFFICE USE 
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APPENDIX 3 



The Factor Analyses 



The factor analyses were carried out with a computer programme devised 
by H. H. Harman and modified by CEIR (UK) Ltd. The results given are an 
orthogonal rotated solution, using H. F. Kaiser's varimax criterion. Three 
factor analyses were carried out as follows : 

(1) Attitudes to schooi. 18 items showing 13 to 16 year olds' 
attitudes to school were factor analysed. Six rotated factors were 
produced, all of which appeared to be meaningful. The variables 
included in this analysis and their loadings on the rotated factors are 
given later in this appendix. 50% of the variance was accounted for 
by the rotated factors. 

(2) School objectives. The factor analysis was of 27 items showing 
the importance which 1 3 to 1 6 year olds attached to various functions 
of the school. Six rotated factors were produced, five of which 
appeared meaningful. 41 % of the variance was accounted for by the 
rotated factors. 

(3) Values, interests and home backgrounds. The factor analysis 
was of 43 variables, taken both from interviews with 13 to 16 year 
olds and with their parents. Eight rotated factors were produced of 
which six were meaningful. 41% of the variance was accounted for 
by the rotated factors. 

Factor scores were obtained for each individual on each factor, using the 
CEIR factor analysis programme. The scores on each factor have a mean of 
zero for the total sample. On each factor mean scores were obtained for the 
sub-groups, boy and girl 15 year old and later leavers. In the diagrams in 
Section 111, chapter 5 of the text, these means of the factor scores are 
plotted in units of standard deviations from the mean of the total sample. 
The diagrams show, therefore, not only whether the sub-groups differ from 
each other on a particular factor, but also whether they differ more on one 
factor than another. 

The variables which had the highest loadings on the different factors are 
now listed, followed by a complete list of all the variables and loadings in 
the three factor analyses. In all cases the loadings shown are for the rotated 
solutions. 

ATTITUDES TO SCHOOL 

FI I nterest of schooi 

67 There were lots of interesting things going on in school (Q.27) 

67 Teachers took a great deal of interest in you and helped you a lot 
(Q.27) 

62 Most of what they taught you at school is very useful to you (Q.27) 

50 Liked school very much (Q.25) 

49 Most days looked forward to going to school (Q.27) 

42 Did not think school was the same day after day, week after week 
(Q.27) 

(continued) 
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Did not think teachers forgot they were growing up and treated them 

like kids (Q.27) x l i 

29 Was not delighted when had an excuse to stay away from school 

(Q.27) 

F2 Subject curriculum 

86 Most or all of subjects taken were useful (Q.7) 

81 Most or all ofsubjectstaken were interesting (Q.7) 

F3 Acceptability of school behaviour 

79 Not aggressive in attitude or behaviour at school (teachers' assess- 
ment (Q.11) , 

71 A very hard worker generally at school (teachers assessment Q.1 0) 

F4 Identification with school 

59 Would have liked a longer school day (Q.1 7) 

56 Thought being at work worse than being at school (Q.42) 

54 Liked school very much (Q.25) 

46 Most days looked forward to going to school (Q.27) 

45 Was not delighted when had an excuse to stay away from school 
(Q.27) 

34 Considered that there were advantages in staying on at school for 
people not taking examinations (Q.30) 

26 Did not think school was the same day after day, week after week 
(Q.27) 

F5 Attitude to school discipline 

63 Teachers forgot you were growing up and always treated you like 
kids (Q.27) 

62 You got fed up with teachers telling you what you could and could 
not do (Q.27) 

56 Mostofyourfriends come from near home rather than school (Q.27) 

26 School was the same day after day, week after week (Q.27) 

21 You were delighted when you had an excuse to stay away from 
school (Q.27) 

19 Thought being at work better than being at school (Q.42) 

F6 Timidity 

82 Shy and withdrawn (teachers' assessment Q.11) 

47 Considered that there were advantages in staying on at school for 
those not taking examinations (Q.30) 

20 Most offriends come from near home rather than school (Q.27) 

SCHOOL OBJECTIVES 

FI Self-development and preparation for everyday living 

66 Help you to make the most of yourself, for example, with your 
appearance (Q.1 3) 

66 Help you to learn how to get on with other people (Q.1 3) 

63 Teach you about right and wrong (Q.6) 

57 Teach you how to behave so that you will be confident and at ease 
when you leave school (Q.1 3) 

55 Help you to develop your personality and character (Q.6) 

42 Give you interests and hobbies that you can do in your spare time 
(Q.1 3) 

40 Teach you things that will be useful in running a home, for example, 
about bringing up children, home repairs, decorating (Q.1 3) 

(continued) 
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36 Teach you how to manage your money when you are earning and 
about things like rates and incometax (Q.1 3) 

31 Teach you to speak well and easily (Q.1 2) 

23 Help you to become independent and able to stand on your own 
feet (Q.6) 

24 Teach you plenty of subjects so that you can be interested in a lot 
of things (Q.6) 

F2 Provision of extra-curricular activities 

58 Run clubs that you could go to out of school hours (Q.1 6) 

56 Take pupils away on holidays (Q.21 ) 

56 Arrange courses in which pupils live away from their homes for a 
while (Q.23) 

53 Take you on outings to places like art galleries, the theatre, museums 
or castles (Q.1 4) 

44 Take you on visits to places like the local fire station or town hall to 
learn what is going on in the world outsideschool (Q.14) 

43 Take you on visits to factories or offices or other work places to see 
the different sorts of jobs there are and what the work is like (Q.1 4) 

31 Do drama in school, that is acting or reading plays (Q.1 2) 

30 Give you interests and hobbies that you can do in your spare time 
(Q.1 3) 

F3 Preparation for work 

63 Help you to know what it would be like when you started work, for 
example, about hours and conditions (Q.1 3) 

48 Take you on visits to factories or offices or other work places to see 
the different sorts of jobs there are and what the work is like (Q.1 4) 

47 Teach you things which would be of direct use to you in your job 
(Q.6) 

46 Teach you about different sorts of jobs or careers so that you could 
decide what you wanted to do (Q.1 3) 

45 Teach you how to manage your money when you are earning and 
about things like rates and incometax (Q.1 3) 

36 Take you on visits to places like the local fire station or town hall to 
learn what is going on in the world outside school (Q.1 4) 

35 Teach you things that will be useful in running a home, for example, 
about bringing up children, home repairs, decorating (Q.1 3) 

22 Teach you to be able to put things in writing easily (Q.1 2) 

F4 I mprovement of career prospects 

66 Teach you things which would help you to get as good a job or 
career as possible (Q.6) 

66 Help you to do as well as possible in examinations like GCE or CSE 
(Q.6) 

38 Teach you about different sorts of jobs or careers so that you could 
decide what you wanted to do (Q.1 3) 

25 Teach you things which would be of direct use to you in your job 
(Q.6) 

22 Help you to become independent and able to stand on your own 
feet (Q.6) 

—21 Teach you things that will be useful in running a home, for example, 
about bringing up children, home repairs, decorating (Q.1 3) 



F5 

58 

44 



? 



Give you sex education (Q.1 3) 

Help you to become independent and 
(Q.6) 



able to stand on your own feet 
(continued) 
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—34 Give you interests and hobbies that you can do in your spare time 
(Q.13) 

—33 Teach you plenty of subjects so that you can be interested in a lot 
of things (Q.6) 

30 Teach you to be able to putthings in writing easily (Q.1 2) 

26 Teach you to speak well and easily (Q.1 2) 

24 Teach you how to manage your money when you are earning and 
about things like rates and income tax (Q.1 3) 

23 Teach you things that will be useful in running a home, for example, 
about bringing up children, home repairs, decorating (Q.1 3) 

22 Help you to develop your personality and character (Q.6) 

F6 General culture 

64 Do poetry in school and read or learn poems (Q.1 2) 

58 Do drama in school, that is acting or reading plays (Q.1 2) 

55 Teach you to be able to putthings in writing easily (Q.1 2) 

47 Teach you to speak well and easily (Q.1 2) 

37 Help you to know about what is going on in the world nowadays 
(Q.6) 

32 Teach you plenty of subjects so that you can be interested in a lot 
of things (Q.6) 

30 Take you on outings to places like art galleries, the theatre, museums 
or castles (Q.1 4) 

24 Teach you how to behave so that you will be confident and at ease 
when you leave school (Q.1 3) 

VALUES, INTERESTS AND HOME BACKGROUNDS 

(In brackets is given the end of the scale coded 1 ) 

(Y = youngsters' questionnaire, P = Parents' questionnaire) 

FI Quality of home background 

— 71 Father's education (left school at 14) (P.Q.XVl) 

— 68 Mother's education (left school at 14) (P.Q.XVl) 

63 Social class (professional) (P.Q.XX) 

—59 Financial position (low incomes) (P.Q.XIII) 

36 Numberof books in home (more than 5) (P.Q.41) 

36 Parents' liking for reading (both parents liked reading) (P.Q.40) 

36 Whether taking exams at school (yes) (Y.Q, 28) 

33 Where spent holidays (abroad) (Y.Q. 48) 

31 Number of talks parents had had with head or other teachers (3 or 
more talks) (P.Q. 14) 

31 Whether working or hoping to work in professional or semi- 
professional occupation (yes) (Y.Qs. 32, 34 & 35) 

—30 Starting work as soon as possible (valued) (Y.Q. 45) 

28 Whether any children went to a selective school (yes) (P.Q.XV) 
—25 Bedroom deficiency (severe deficiency) (P.Q. XIV) 

—25 Area of country— North 

23 Whether belongs to a libraiy (yes) (Y.Q. 49) 

—22 Whether working or hoping to work in clerical occupation (yes) 
(Y.Qs. 32, 34 & 35) 

—22 Whetherparentishappy with child's values (yes) (P.Q.30) 

F2 Social interests and desire to be grown up 

Considered very important : — 

66 Having a girl or boy friend— opposite sex (Y.Q. 45) 

65 Dancing (Y.Q. 45) 

65 Pop music (Y.Q. 45) 

56 Having a good time while you are young (Y.Q. 45) 

(continued) 
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53 Clothes, hairstyles, appearance (very important) (Y.Q. 45) 
51 Having friends to go around with (Y.Q. 45) 

48 Getting married (Y.Q. 45) 

44 Being treated as grown up (Y.Q. 45) 

36 To be earning money (Y.Q. 45) 

32 Starting work as soon as possible (Y.Q. 45) 

24 Yourfamily (Y.Q.45) 



F3 Family size and overcrowdedness of home 

93 Size of household (small) (P.Q. IX) 

89 Numberof dependent children (one) (P.Q. XI) 

84 Numberof children in family (1 child) (P.Q.X) 

71 Bedroom deficiency (severe deficiency) (P.Q. XIV) 

31 Positioninfamily (first) (P.Q. X) 



F4 Academic and intellectual interests and aspirations 

69 Amount of spare time spent on reading (a lot) (P.Q. 38) 

67 Liked reading very much (Y.Q. 46) 

43 Amount of spare time spent on school work (a lot — or a moderate 
amount) (P.Q. 37) 

40 Whether belongs to a library (yes) (Y.Q. 49) 

39 Where spends most of spare time (at home) (P.Q. 35) 

38 Whether taking exams at school (yes) (Y.Q. 28) 

36 Whether working, hoping to work in professional or semi- 
professional occupation (yes) (Y.Qs. 32, 34 & 35) 

32 Starting work as soon as possible (Y.Q. 45) 

—31 Whether working or hoping to work in manual occupation (yes) 
(Y.Qs. 32, 34 & 35) 

28 Parents' liking for reading (both parents liked reading) (P.Q. 40) 

26 Numberof books in home (more than 5) (P.Q. 41) 

24 Whether parent is happy with child's values (yes) (P.Q. 30) 

—21 Whether belongs to a youth club (yes) (Y.Q. 50) 



F5 Use of leisure time 

65 Whether parent is happy with where child spent spare time (yes) 
(P.Q. 36) 

49 Whether belongs to a youth club (yes) (Y.Q. 50) 

44 Enjoyment of spare time (usually enjoys) (Y.Q. 47) 

37 Whether parent is happy with child's values (yes) (P .Q. 30) 

^34 Where spends most of spare time (at home) (P.Q. 35) 

32 Attached great importance to sport (Y.Q.45) 



F6 

—59 

55 



—40 

—38 

37 

31 

—28 

27 

—21 

20 



Active and practical— constructional interests 

Whether working or hoping to work in cler.cal occupation (yes) 

(Y.Qs. 32, 34 & 35) / x 

Whether working or hoping to work m manual occupation (yes) 

(Y.Qs. 32, 34 a 35) 

Whether taking exams at school (yes) (Y.Q. 28) 

Amount of spare time spent on school work (a lot or a moderate 

amount) (P.Q. 37) u /v n Aa\ 

Practical-constructional leisure pursuits liked very much (Y.Q. 46) 

Starting work as soon as possible (yes) Y.Q. 45) 

Whether wants to choose school subjects (yes) (Y.Q. 1 0) 

Attached great importance to sport (Y-Q- 45) 

Where spends holidays (abroad) (Y.Q. 48) \ ro n An\ 

Parents' liking for reading (both parents like reading) (P.Q. 40) 
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F7 ? 

68 Position in family (first) (P.Q. X) 

—53 Whether any children went to a selective school (yes) (P.Q. XV) 
38 Numberof children in family (1 child) (P.Q. X) 

— 26 Parents' liking for reading (both parents like reading) (P.Q. 40) 

25 Your family (very important) (Y.Q. 45) 

— 25 Number of books in home (more than 5) (P.Q. 41 ) 

F8 ? 

75 Whether working or hoping to work in service occupation (yes) 
(Y.Qs. 32, 34 & 35) 

—40 Whether working or hoping to work in other manual occupation 
(yes) (Y.Qs. 32, 34 & 35) 

—28 Area of country — North 

27 Whetherparentishappy with child's values (yes) (P.Q.30) 

— 25 Attached great importance to sport (Y.Q. 45) 

— 23 Whether taking exams at school (yes) (Y.Q. 28) 

— 21 Whether wants to choose school subjects (yes) (Y.Q. 1 0) 

21 Clothes, hairstyles, appearance (very important) (Y.Q. 45) 

VARIABLES IMCLUDED IN THE FACTOR ANALYSES AND 
THEIR FACTOR LOADINGS 

Size of sample = 4468 

I ATTITUDES TO SCHOOL 

FI Interest of school 
F2 Subject curriculum 
F3 Acceptability of school behawiour 
F4 Identification with school 
F5 Attitude to school discipline 
F6 Timidity 

Note :1he descriptiongiven for the variable isin each case the end of the scale scoredlowest 



Variables 



Factor loadings 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


—06 


86 


—01 


04 


— ~06 


00 


—18 


81 


—02 


12 


— 07 


—02 


—08 


—15 


04 


—59 


—13 


—15 


.50 


—06 


08 


—54 


13 


05. 


49 


00 


04 


—46 


—10 


03 


12 


—11 


05 


—10 


62 


—16 


42 


02 


-01 


—26 


26 


06 


67 


—05 


12 


08 


12 


—03. 


29 


—07 


15 


—45 


21 


06 


67 


-05 


—01 


—11 


11 


—02 


31 


-02 


11 


00 


63 


—14. 


—12 


—01 


—02 


— 08 


56 


20 


62 


—17 


—01 


-—01 


— 08 


*"**■05* 


—03 


—03 


—12 


—34 


15 


—47 


—05 


—02 


—01 


56 


—19 


— *05' 


05 


—05 


71 


—11 


15 


05 


—05 


— .Q4 


— — 07 


—13 


03 


82 


04 


02 


79 


-01 


—05 


—05 


12.3 
irs = 50% 


8,2 


6.7 


9.1 


7.6 


5.7 



1 . Percentage of subjects taken which are useful 

2. Percentage of subjects taken which are interesting 

3. Whether would have liked longer school day (yes) 

4. Likingforschool(likedvefymuch) 

5. Most days looked forward to going to school 

6. You getfed up with teachers telling you what you can 

and can't do (disagrees) 

7. School is the same day after day, weekafter week 

(disagrees) 

8. Teachers take a good deal of interestin you and help 

you a lot 

9. You were delighted when you hadan excuse to stay 

away from school (disagrees) 

10. Therewerelotsofinterestingthingsgoing onin 

school 

1 1 . Teachers forgetyou are growing up and always treat 

you like kids (disagr^) 

1 2. Most of your friends come from near home rather than 

school (disagrees) 

1 3. Most of whatthey teachyou atschool is very useful 

to you 

14. Whetherany advantages instaying atschool if not 

taking exams <yes) 

15. Whetherworkbetterorworsethanschool (betterat 

work) 

1 6. How hard a worker atschool (very hard worker) 

1 7. Whether shy or withdrawn (no) 

18. Whether aggressive (no) 

Percentage of the variance accounted for 
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II SCHOOL OBJECTIVES 

FI Self-development and preparation for everyday living 
F2 Provision of extra-curricular activities 
F3 Preparation for work 
F4 Improvement of career prospects 
F5 ? 

F6 General culture 



Variables 



Factor loadings 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



1. Independence 

2. Examination achievement 

3. Personality and character 

4. Thingsof directusein jobs 

5. What is going on in the world 

6. Plenty of subjectsto widen interest 

7. Good job/career as possible 

8. Aboutrightand wrong 

9. Speaking well 

10. Writing easily 

1 1 . Drama 

12. Poetry 

13. Running a home 

14. Money management 

15. Sex education 

16. Behave so confident and at ease 

17. Making most of oneself, e.g. appearance 

18. Getting on with others 

19. Spare-time interests, hobbies 

20. About different sorts of jobs 

21. Starting work 

22. Careers visits 

23. Cultural visits 

24. Local community visits 

25. School clubs 

26. School holidays 

27. Residential course 



29 


16 


—11 


22 


44 


03 


—01 


09 


—07 


66 


—02 


14 


55 


13 


—17 


04 


22 


12 


07 


—03 


47 


25 


04 


-04 


15 


14 


14 


00 


05 


37 


24 


08 


08 


20 


—33 


32 


13 


02 


18 


66 


05 


— 08 


63 


—05 


04 


10 


02 


09 


31 


—07 


17 


05 


26 


47 


08 


—16 


22 


08 


30 


55 


08 


31 


—09 


—06 


—01 


58 


07 


19 


—09 


06 


—13 


64 


40 


12 


35 


—21 


23 


01 


36 


07 


45 


—06 


24 


00 


12 


18 


13 


—03 


58 


11 


57 


-01 


11 


10 


06 


24 


66 


04 


18 


—04 


02 


16 


66 


09 


18 


00 


—02 


01 


42 


30 


16 


11 


—34 


03 


01 


08 


46 


38 


—06 


06 


16 


02 


63 


01 


—06 


17 


01 


43 


48 


—12 


02 


02 


05 


53 


05 


-07 


—20 


30 


15 


44 


36 


—15 


—11 


13 


09 


58 


—05 


13 


14 


— 06 


04 


56 


05 


01 


07 


17 


-03 


56 


05 


17 


15 


08 



Percentageof the variance accounted for 10.1 7.5 6.3 5.0 4.5 6.8 

Total amount of variance accounted for by these factors =41 % 



III VALUES, INTERESTS AND HOME BACKGROUNDS 

FI Quality of home background 

F2 Social interests and desire to be grown up 

F3 Family size and overcrowdedness of homo 

F4 Academic and intellectual interests and aspirations 

F5 Use of leisure time 

F6 Active and practical-constructional interests 



F7 ? 
F8 ? 



Variables 



1. To be earning money 

2. Clothes, hairstyles, appearance 

3. Being treated as grown up 

4. Dancing 

5. Pop music 

6. Having a girl or boy friend — opposite sex 

7. Starting work as soon as possible 

8. Having friends to go around with 

9. Sport 



Factor loadings 



1 


2 


3 


4 


—05 


36 


—05 


—12 


—10 


53 


—02 


04 


—08 


44 


—02 


03 


——05 


65 


04 


05 


—05 


65 


05 


—07 


07 


66 


02 


—09 


—30 


32 


—08 


—32 


03 


51 


—03 


—01 


10 


16 


—10 


05 



5 


6 


7 


8 


—16 


14 


—08 


—12 


08 


—10 


00 


21 


04 


08 


03 


—03 


02 


—16 


—03 


11 


—05 


—04 


—01 


10 


—01 


—07 


—02 


01 


—19 


31 


—16 


09 


13 


10 


14 


—14 


32 


27 


20 


—25 
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Ill VALUES, INTERESTS AND HOME BACKGROUNDS— continued 







Factor loadings 












Variables 






















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


10. 


Yourfamily 


—12 


24 


—07 


16 


09 


16 


25 


—05 


11. 


Getting married 


01 


48 


00 


00 


—03 


—06 


00 


—03 


12 . 


Having a good time while you are young 


"—01 


56 


02 


—12 


—01 


18 


—01 


03 


13. 


Liked reading very much 


00 


00 


00 


67 


—09 


—03 


03 


—04 


14. 


Practical-constructional interests liked 




















very much 


-05 


04 


00 


00 


—02 


37 


00 


—06 


15. 


Enjoyment of spare time (usually enjoys) 


09 


—04 


06 


06 


44 


02 


00 


—07 


16. 


Where spends most of spare time (at home) 


06 


—04 


—02 


39 


—34 


00 


00 


10 


17. 


Amount of spare time spent on school work 




















(a lotormoderateamount) 


20 


—07 


06 


43 


17 


—38 


09 


—05 


18. 


Amount ofsparetimespent on reading (a lot)— 02 


—03 


04 


69 


—01 


02 


—05 


—01 


19. 


Where spent holidays (abroad) 


33 


01 


17 


07 


17 


—21 


12 


—12 


20. 


Whether belongs to a library (yes) 


23 


—07 


10 


40 


00 


—19 


04 


—19 


21. 


Whether belongs to a youth club (yes) 


07 


08 


—01 


—21 


49 


—19 


06 


—11 


22. 


Whether wants to choose school subjects 




















(yes) 


16 


04 


09 


03 


00 


—28 


—03 


—21 


23. 


Whethertaking exams atschool (yes) 


36 


—09 


06 


38 


13 


—40 


14 


—23 


24. 


Whether working or hoping to work in service 


















occupations 


•— 04* 


12 


—02 


—10 


—02 


08 


02 


75 


25. 


Whether working or hoping to work in other 




















manual occupations 


—13 


—05 


—02 


—31 


01 


55 


—04 


—40 


26. 


Whether working or hoping to work in 




















clerical occupations 


—22 


17 


08 


01 


—16 


—59 


—17 


—18 


27. 


Whether working or hoping to work in 




















professional or semi-professional 
occupations 


31 


—13 


00 


36 


19 


—10 


17 


00 


28. Area of country— North 


—25 


00 


—01 


13 


05 


11 


—13 


—28 


29. 


Social class (professional) 


63 


—04 


12 


04 


02 


—02 


—06 


04 


30. 


Financial position (low incomes) 


—59 


01 


06 


02 


01 


16 


—15 


04 


31. 


Bedroom deficiency (severe deficiency) 


—25 


00 


—71 


—06 


—01 


03 


01 


—01 


32. 


Size of household (small) 


05 


00 


93 


06 


03 


—07 


09 


—02 


33. 


Number of children in family (1 child) 


15 


—02 


84 


08 


01 


—11 


38 


—06 


34. 


Position in family (first) 


20 


—03 


31 


10 


—08 


—09 


68 


-07 


35. 


Number of dependentchildren (one) 


—07 


02 


89 


—04 


07 


—01 


—10 


02 


36. 


Father's education (left school atl 4) 


—71 


06 


—03 


—06 


06 


—03 


08 


■—"00 


37. 


Mother's education (left school at 1 4) 


—68 


05 


—03 


—07 


02 


—02 


10 


—04 


38. 


Whether any children wentto a selective 




















school 


28 


—03 


—06 


02 


10 


—19 


—53 


—17 


39. 


Number of booksin home (more than 5) 


36 


—03 


15 


26 


06 


07 


—25 


—10 


40. 


Parents liking for reading (both parents 




















liked reading) 


36 


01 


11 


28 


03 


20 


—26 


—11 


41. 


N umber of talks parents had had with head 




















or other teachers (3 or more talks) 


31 


—06 


13 


03 


09 


—19 


09 


—15 


42. 


Whether parent is happy with child's values 




















(yes) 


—22 


—03 


—01 


24 


37 


02 


—13 


27 


43. 


Whether parent is happy with where child 




















spent spare time (yes) 


—06 


02 


02 


—04 


65 


05 


—15 


14 




Percentage of the variance accounted for 


7.2 


6.9 


7.3 


5.3 


3.5 


4.2 


3.3 


3.2 




Total amount of variance accounted for by these factors =41 % 
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APPENDIX 4 



List of tables 



Tables will be found at the end of the chapter to which they refer unless 
shown as included in the text. Thus table ii. 1.3 is the third table at the 
end of Chapter I in Part II. Diagrams have been included only if they 
contain information not appearing elsewhere in tabular form. 

Table No. 

I.C.text Interviews achieved and most common length of interview (all 
(p.4) samples) 

1 Age of leaving school and sex, analysed by year at school, type 
of school, judged ability, area of the country and social class 
(13 — 16 year olds) 

2 Year at school, type of school, judged ability, area of the country 
and social class, analysed by age of leaving school and sex 
(1 3 — 1 6 year olds) 

3 Judged ability, analysed by social class and sex (13—16 year 
olds) 

4 Judged ability, analysed by social class and age of leaving 
school (1 3—1 6 year olds) 

5 Judged ability, analysed by area of the country and sex (1 3—1 6 
year olds) 

6 Judged ability, analysed by age of leaving school, sex and area 
of the country (1 3 — 1 6 year olds) 



11.1 .1 Whether parents thought that schools were better or worse than 
when they were at school, by leaving age of child and social 
class 

2 Ways in which parents thought schools were better, by leaving 
age of child and social class 

3 Ways in which parents thought schools were worse, by leaving 
age of child and social class 

4 Whether parents approved or disapproved of raising the school 
leaving age, by leaving age of child and social class 

5 Whether parents approved or disapproved of raising the school 
leaving age, by age parents thought it appropriate for their 
child to leave 

6 Advantages seen by parents in raising the school leaving age, by 
leaving age of child and social class 

7 Disadvantages seen by parents in raising the school leaving age, 
by leaving age of child and social class 

8 Disadvantages seen by parents in raising the school leaving age, 
by leaving age of child and sex 
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il.2.text Proportions of heads and teachers saying that various school 
(p.42) objectives were very important for 1 5 year old leavers (diagram) 

1 Percentages of 13—16 year olds saying that various school 
objectives were very important, by age of leaving school, year 
atschoolandsex 

2 Percentages of 15 year old leavers saying that various school 
objectives were very important, by sex and judged ability (IS- 
IS year olds) 

3 Percentages of 1 3—1 6 year olds and 1 9—20 year olds saying 
that various school objectives were very important, by age of 
leaving school and sex 

4 Percentages of 1 5 year old leavers saying that various school 
objectives were very important, by sex and whether studied for a 
qualification after leaving school (1 9—20 year olds) 

5 Percentages of parents saying that various school objectives 
were very important, by leaving age of child and sex 



il.S.text Subjects which were felt to be useful and interesting, useful but 
(p.60) boring, useless but interesting, useless and boring by 10% or 
more of 1 5 year old leavers, by sex (1 3—1 6 year olds) (table) 

1 Percentages of 1 3—1 6 year olds and 1 9—20 year olds taking or 
who had taken various subjects in their fourth or fifth year at 
school, by age of leaving school and sex 

2 Percentages of 13 16 year olds and 19 — 20 year olds taking 
various subjects who said the subject was useful to learn at 
school, by age of leaving school and sex 

3 Percentages of 13—16 year olds and 19—20 year olds taking 
various subjects who said the subject was interesting, by age of 
leaving school and sex 



6 



School subjects found to be useful after leaving school by 15 
year old leavers, by sex and whether studied for a qualification 
after leaving school (1 9—20 year olds) 

School subjects found to be useful after leaving school by 15 

year old eavers, by main types of occupation and sex (19—20 
year olds) '' 

Percentages of parents considering that various school subjects 
were very important for their child to learn at school, by leaving 
age of child and sex ^ 



7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



Ways in which the school subjects considered most useful by 
1 b year old leavers were seen as useful (1 9—20 year olds) 

^vfngs^hooSse? 

subjects at which 13—16 year olds 
wished they were better, by age of leaving school and sex 

If Isavers felt they might have been 

SpHtha^® ^ I®*' subjects, by the subjects they 

wished they were better at ( 1 3—1 6 year olds) ^ 

wanted to be able to choose their 
school subjects, by age of leaving school and sex 

chooqp^thS^r wanted to be able to 

judged ability °° ®^t>J®bts, by age of leaving school, sex and 

dds^!lnri any additional subjects which 13-16 year 

ageVfTeaJiUhrorand 
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11.4. text Proportions of teachers anticipating problems and, or oppor- 
(p.85) tunities with the raising of the school leaving age (diagram) 

text Proportions of teachers saying that all, some or none of their 
(p.88) pupils would benefit from a longer school course (diagram) 

text Teachers' estimates of the proportions of pupils in their 4th year 
(p.88) who would benefit from a longer school course (diagram) 

text Problems anticipated by teachers when the school leaving age 
(p.90) is raised (table) 

text Percentages of teachers who would value various types of 
(p,91) training or experience to help with problems expected to arise 
from the raising of the school leaving age (table) 

1 Accommodation teachers particularly felt the lack of in teaching 
the sort of pupils who left school at 1 5, by main teaching subject 

2 Equipment teachers particularly felt the lack of in teaching the 
sort of pupils who left school at 1 5, by main teaching subject 

1 1 .5. text Proportions of teachers favouring various suggestions for making 
(p.97) the secondary school course more practical (diagram) 

text Proportions of teachers favouring various suggestions for re- 
(p.98) thinking their courses (diagram) 

text Teachers' views of the value of school visits and visitors 
(p.100) (diagram) 

1 New subjects or aspects of subjects which teachers of various 
subjects wanted to introduce 

2 The value which teachers of various subjects attached to school 
visits and visitors 

ll.e.text Whether parents had had contact with their child's school, by 
<p.1 07) leaving age of child (diagram) 

text School functions that parents said were provided and whether 
<p.1 09) they attended them, by leaving age of child (table) 

text Teachers' estimates of the amount of support given by parents 
(p.1 13) of 1 5 year old leavers (1 3—1 6 year olds) (table) 

text Methods of bringing less interested parents to the school which 
(p.1 1 4) teachers had found successful and unsuccessful (table) 

1 Whether parents had had talks with the head or class teacher, by 
leaving age of child and sex 

2 Whether parents had had talks with the head or class teacher, 
by leaving age of child and social class 

3 Type of contact parents had had with their child's school, by 
type of school and sex 

4 Type of contact parents had had with their child's school, by 
leaving age of child and area of the country 

5 Type of contact parents had had with their child's school, by 
leaving age of child and year at school 

6 Type of contact parents had had with their child's school, by 

leaving age of child and social class 

7 Teachers' assessments of parental interest, by leaving age of 
child and sex 

8 Topics parents discussed with the school staff, by leaving age of 
child and social class 

9 Parents' feelings about their child's school, by leaving age of 
child and sex 
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lU.text 
(p.1 22 ) 

text 
(p.1 25) 

text 
(p.1 25) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



10 



11 



Wiagramf by school staff 

in on the YEO's 

XTE^'^tarantn.^^^^^^^^ °f 'be value 

Heads and careers teachers* viaws of thp mioo rvf +k i 
Youth Employment Service in careers wo^k ^ 

to sctol liver?'' °f help given 

E™t;™ni7)Vlrt?otCt°he^ 

of leaving school and ser i"*e™ew was helpful, by age 

™ u?h' E^ptJliTOT?! was‘n« ®het ‘{'Y'"'®™®" with the 
school and sex ® "°* hv age of leaving 

"-*h 
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ill.7.8 Whether 13—16 year olds thought being at work would be 
better or worse than being at school, and ways in which they 
thought it would be better, by age of leaving school and sex 

9 Attitudes to their present employment of 1 9—20 year olds in 
full-time paid employment, by age of leaving school and sex 

10 What 19—20 year olds in full-time paid employment liked 
particularly about their jobs, by age of leaving school and sex 

11 Number of full-time jobs held since leaving school by 19—20 
year olds in full-time paid employment, by age of leaving 
school and sex 

12 Number of full-time jobs held since leaving school by 15 year 
old leavers in full-time paid employment, by main types of 
occupation (19— 20 year olds) 

1 3 Percentages of fourth and fifth year pupils and ex-pupils hoping 
to serve or serving an apprenticeship, by age of leaving school, 
sex and area of the country (1 3—1 6 year olds) 

1 4 Percentages of fourth and fifth year pupils and ex-pupils hoping 
to serve or serving an apprenticeship, by age of leaving school, 
sex and judged ability (1 3—1 6 year olds) 

15 Whether 19 — 20 year olds served an apprenticeship or not, by 
age of leaving school and sex 

1 6 Percentages of 1 9—20 year olds who were serving or had served 
an apprenticeship, by age of leaving school, sex and area of the 
country 

17 Whether men 15 year old leavers served an apprenticeship, by 
main types of occupation (1 9—20 year olds) 

1 8 Weekly earnings of 1 5 year old leavers in full-time paid employ- 
ment, by sex (1 3 — 1 6 year olds) 

1 9 Weekly earnings in present job of 1 9 — 20 year olds in full-time 
paid employment, by age of leaving school and sex 

20 Weekly earnings in present job of men 15 year old leavers in 
full-time paid employment, by whether serving an apprenticeship 
(19— 20 year olds) 

21 Weekly earnings in present job of 1 5 year old leavers in full-time 
paid employment, by main types of occupation and sex (19—20 
year olds) 

22 Marital status of 1 9—20 year olds, by age of leaving school and 
sex 

23 Working situation of women 15 year old leavers, by marital 
status (1 9— 20 year olds) 

24 Working intentions when married with children of women 15 
year old leavers, by marital status (1 9—20 year olds) 

ill 2.1 Further education plans of fourth and fifth year pupils and ex- 
pupils by age of leaving school and sex (1 3—1 6 year olds) 

2 Percentages of fourth and fifth year pupils and ex-pupils having 
various further education plans, by age of leaving school, sex 
and area of the country (1 3 — 1 6 year olds) 

3 Subjects (to be) taken in evening classes by fourth and fifth 
year pupils and ex-pupils, by age of leaving school and sex 
(13 — 1 6 year olds) 

4 Whether 1 9—20 year olds had taken any further education after 
leaving school, by age of leaving school and sex 

5 Methods of taking further education, by age of leaving school 
and sex (1 9 — 20 year olds) 
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! 1 1.2.6 Percentages of 1 9—20 year olds who had studied for a qualifica- 
tion since leaving school, by age of leaving school, sex, social 
class, area of the country and type of area 

7 Whether men 1 5 year old leavers had studied for a qualification 
since leaving school, by main types of occupation (19—20 year 
olds) 

8 Percentages of 1 9—20 year olds who studied at various types of 
educational institute, by age of leaving school and sex 

9 Percentages of 19—20 year olds who studied for various 
qualifications, by age of leaving school and sex 



Ill.S.text Proportions of heads and teachers who said that various values 
(p.172) were very important to 15 year old leavers (diagram) 
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The values of 13- 
and social class 

The values of 1 3—1 6 year olds and 1 9—20 year olds, bv aae of 
leaving school and sex y 

The values of 1 5 year old leavers, by sex and whether studied for 
a qualification after leaving school (1 9—20 year olds) 

The values of 1 3—1 6 year olds as seen by their parents, by leavina 
age of child and sex ^ 

Main spare time activities of 1 3—1 6 year olds, by age of leavino 
school, sex and year at school 

Main spare time activities of 13—1 6 year olds and 1 9—20 year 
olds, by age of leaving school and sex 

Attitudes of 13—16 year olds and 19—20 year olds towards 
spare time practical-constructional activities and readina bv 
age of leaving school and sex ^ 

Attitudes of 16 year olds towards spare time practical- 
constructional activities and reading, by age of leaving school 
sex and year at school ' 

Percentages of 13— 16 year olds and 19—20 year olds who- 
belonged to a library (apart from their school library) at the time 
of interview, by age of leaving school and sex 

Percentages of 13-16 year olds who belonged to a library 
(apart from their school library) at the time of interview, by age 

of leaving school, sex and social class ^ ^ 

Percentages of 13— 16 year olds who belonged to a library 
(apart from their school library) at the time of interview, by age of 
leaving school, sex and judged ability 

Percentages of 1 5 year old leavers who belonged to a library 
^ interview, by whether 

yea^ olds7 ^ >®aving school and sex (19—20 
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Ill 4 text Age at which youngster's longest educated parent connpleted 
(d i 91 ) his or her full-time education, by leaving age of child and social 
class (table) 

text Number of books owned by parents, by leaving age of child and 
(p.1 92) social class (table) 

text Net income of father or head of household, by leaving age of 
(p.1 93) child and social class (table) 

1 Age at which youngster's longest educated parent completed 
his, hex full-time education, by leaving age of child and sex 

2 Age at which father completed his full-time education, by leaving 
age of child and sex 

3 Age at which mother completed her full-time education, by 

leaving age of child and sex 

4 Whether any of youngster's brothers or sisters vvere attending or 
had attended comprehensive schools, by leaving age of child 
and sex 

5 Whether any of youngster's brothers or sisters were attending or 
had attended selective secondary schools— grammar, technical 

or public— by leaving age of child and sex 

6 Number of books owned by parents, by leaving age of child and 



S6X 

7 Whether parents liked to do some reading in their leisure time, 

by leaving age of child and sex 

8 Whether parents liked to do some reading in their leisure time, 
by leaving age of child and social class 

9 Net income of father or head of household and combined income 
of father and mother, by leaving age of child 

1 0 Employment position of mother, by leaving age of child and sex 

11 Number of dependent children in household, including 

youngster, by leaving age of child and sex 

1 2 Whether youngster usually paid anything toward the 

Cn Usex (parents of youngsters living at home who had 
left school before Easter 1966 and who had had full-time paid 

employmentsince leaving) 

1 Whether or not youngster usually bought his, her own clothes, 
rsexTarents'of Youngsters liying home wto ^ 
school brfore Easter 1966 and who had had full-time paid 

employment since leaving) 

employmentsince leaving) .-u a 

15 Numberof persons in household, by leaving age of c i an 

16 Numberof children in family, including youngster, by leaving age 

of child and sex , u-u 

17 Position of youngster in family, by leaving age o c i an 

18 Bedroom deficiency, by leaving age of child and sex 

1 9 Bedroom deficiency, by leaving age of child and socia c ass 



II 1.5. text 
(p.213) 

text 

(p.214) 
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Appeo^dix I 



Table No. 
1 

text 

(p.248) 

2 

text 

(p.249) 

3 

text 

(p.250) 

4 
text 

(p.251) 

5 

6 
7 



Theoretical distribution of 13 — 16 year old sample, by sex, type 
of school and educational division 

Numbers of schools of different types in sample, by area of the 
country (1 3 — 1 6 year olds) 

Actual distribution of 13— 16 year olds interviewed, by sex and 
type of school 

Actual distribution of 13— 16 year olds interviewed, by sex and 
educational division 

Interviews, refusals and non-contacts, by sex and area of the 
country (1 9 — 20 year olds) 

Interviews, refusals and non-contacts, by area of the country 
( 19 — 20 year olds) 

Age of leaving school and sex, by area of the country (19 20 
year olds and 1 3—1 6 year olds) 
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APPENDIX 5 



Index showing where answers to questions from the question 
naires are to be found in the tables or diagrams 



Tables will be found at the end of the chapter to which they refer unle 9<5 
shown as included in the text. Thus table II. 1.3 is the third table at the 
end of Chapter I in Part II. Diagrams have been included only if thev 
contain information not appearing elsewhere in tabular form ^ 



(i) 13 — 16year olds' questionnaire 
Qn Table {page) No. 

6 11.2.1, 2, 3; Ill.S.text (p.219; 
220 ) 

7 ll.3.text (p.60); 11.3.1, 2, 3; 
ill.5.text (p.213, 214) ; 

III.5.15 

8 II.3.8 

9 11.3.13 

10 11.3.11, 12; Ill.S.text (p.219, 
220 ) 

11 11.3.9,10 

12 11.2.1, 2, 3; III.B.text (p.219, 
220 ) 

13 11.2.1, 2, 3; Ill.S.text (p.219, 
220 ) 

14 II.2.1, 2, 3; Ill.S.text (p.219, 
220); 1 11.5.11. 

15 III.5.9 

16 11.2.1, 2, 3; lll.5.text (p.219, 
220 ) 

17 III.B.text (p.213, 214) 

20 III.5.10 

21 11.2.1, 2, 3; lll.5.text (p.219 
220 ) 

22 III.5.10 

23 II.2.1, 2, 3; III.B.text (p.219, 
220 ) 

25 Ill.S.text (p.213, 214); III.5.16 

27 Ill.S.text (p.213, 214); IH.5.14 

28 Ill.S.text (p.219, 220); III.5.5 

29 III.5.18 

30 III.B.text (p.213, 214); 111.5 7 

31 111.2.1,2,3 

32 1 1 1.1 .text (p.136); |||.1.2,4,;,5; 
III.B.text (p.219, 220 ) 

33 11.7.9 



Qn Table {page) No. 

34 III. 1. text (p.136).; III.1.2, 4, 5; 
111.2.1,2; III.B.text (p.219, 

220 ) 

35 III. 1 .text (p.136); IH.1.2, 4, 5, 
18; Ill.S.text (p.219, 

220 ) 

36 11.7.9 

37 111.2.1,2,3 

38 111.1.13,14 
40 11.7.3,5,7 

42 III. 1.8; III.B.text (p.213, 214) 

44 III.3.16 

45 III. 3.1, 2; Ill.S.text (p.219, 

220) 

46 III.3.5, 6, 7, 8; III.B.text (p.219, 
220 ) 

47 III. 3. 17, 18; III.B.text (p.219, 
220) 

48 III. 3. 14, 15; III.B.text (p.219, 
220 ) 

49 III.3.9, 10. 1 1 ; III.B.text (p.219, 
220 ) 

50 III.3.13; III.B.text (p.219, 220) 

51 III.5.20 

(ii) Pupil assessment form 

1 III.5.3 

2 III.5.3 

3 lli.5.3 

8 III.5.13 

9 III.5.13 

10 III.B.text (p.213, 214) ; III.5.13 

11 III.B.text (p.213, 214); III.5.13 

12 11.6.7 

13 11.6.7 
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appendix 5 Continued. 

(iii) Parent's questionnaire 

Qn Table {page) No. 

1 H.1.1,2,3 

2 11.2.5 

3 11.3.6 

4 11.2.5 

6 11.2.5 

7 11.2.5 

8 11.2.5 

10 11.2.5 

11 11.2.5 

12 ll.S.text (p.109) 

13 11.6.text (p.107) 

14 ll.e.text (p.107); 11.6.1,2, 3,4, 

5, 6, 8; lll.S.text (p.219, 220) 

16 11.6.9 

17 111.5.6 

19 11.1.4,5,6,7,8 
26 11.7.4,6,8 

28 11.7.11 

29 111.3.4 

30 lll.S.text (p.219, 220) 

31 111.4.12 

32 111.4.13 

33 111.4.14 

35 111.5.text (p.219, 220) 

36 111.5.text (p.219, 220) 

37 lll.S.text (p.219, 220) 

38 111.5.text (p.219, 220) 

40 111.4.7,8; 111.5.text (p.219, 

220 ) 

41 111.4.text (p.1 92) ; 111.4.6; 

111.5. text (p.219, 220) 

IX 111.4.15; 111.5.text (p.219, 220) 

X 111.4.16,17; 111.5.text (p.219, 
220 ) 

XI 111.4.11 ; 111.5.text (p.219, 220) 

XIII 111.5.text (p.219, 220) 

XIV 111.4.18,19; 111.5.text (p.219, 
220 ) 

XV 111.4.4, 5 ; 111.5.text (p.21 9, 220) 

XVI 111.4.text (p.1 91); 11I.4.1, 2,3; 

111.5. text (p.219, 220) 

XX lll.S.text (p.219, 220) 

XXII 111.4.10 

XXIII 111.4.text (p.193) ; II1.4.9 



(iv) Teachers' questionnaire 

11 11.4.text (p.85) 

12 11.4-text (p.85) 

13 11.4.text (p.88) 

14 11.2.text (p.42) 

15 11.5.text (p.97) 



Otn Table {page) No. 

16 11.5.text (p.98) ; 11.5.1 

17 II.4.2 

18 11.4.1 

19 11.5.text (p.1 00); 11.5.2 
21 11.5.text (p.1 00) ; 11.5.2 

25 11.2.text (p.42) 

26 I1.2.text (p.42) 

28 lll.3.text (p.172) 

31 11.7 .text (p.1 25) 

32 1 1.7 .text (p.1 25) 

33 11.7 .text (p.1 22, 123, 124); 
11.7.1, 2 

34 11.7.10 

35 I1.4.text (p.91) 

37 ll.6.text (p.114) 

39 11.6.text (p.113) 

40 11.4.text (p.91) 

41 11.4.text (p.90) 

(v) School information form 

1 111.5.4 

2 111.5.3 

3 111.5.1 

4 111.5.1 

5 111.5.1 

7 111.5.8 

8 111.5.8 

10 111.5.2,12 

11 111.5.12 

(yj) 1 9_20 year olds' questionnaire 

11 11.2.3,4 

12 11.3.1,2,3,4,5 

13 11.3.7 

14 11.3.13 

16 11.2.3,4 

17 11.2.3,4 

18 11.2.3,4 

20 11.2.3,4 

21 11.2.3,4 

22 11.2.3,4 

23 111.5.16 

24 111.5.17 

26 111.5.19 

27 II1.5.5 

29 111.5.7 

30 111.2.4,5 

33 111.2.4,6,7,8,9 

37 111.1.15,16,17 

38 II 1.1 .text (p.1 36) ;11I.1.2, 3, 6,7 

39 111.1.11,12 

40 111.1.19,20,21 

41 111.1.9 
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APPENDIX 5 Continued. 



J — 20 year olds' questionnaire 


Qn 


Table {page) No. 


— continued 


57 


111.3.2,3 


Qn Table {page) No. 


59 


111.3.6,7 


42 111.1.8,9 


60 


111.3.17 


43 lll.1.9,10 


61 


III.3.14 


53 111.1.22 


62 


III.3.15 


54 111.1.23,24 


63 


111.3.9,12 


55 II 1.1.23,24 


64 


III.3.13 


56 111,1.23,24 


66 


III.5.21 
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